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ADELAIDE 

AND 

THEODORE, 


L  E  T  T  E  R     I. 

The  Baronefs  to  the  Vijconntejs. 

j|_  W  O  day  ago,  being  alone  in  my  apart- 
ment with  Adelaide^  Mifs  Bridget  entered  hailily, 
and,  calling  to  me  from  the  door,  faid,  fhe  was 
certain  I  fliould  be  ("atisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  d'Ainville  had  executed  my  commiiHon — 
At  that  inllant  he  came  in,  leading  the  mofl: 
charming  child  I  ever  faw ;  it  was  a  beautiful  little 
girl,  of  lix  y^ars  and  a  half,  who,  on  perceiving 
me,  ran  to  me,  holding  out  her  hands — I  fet  her 
on  my  knee,  and  afked  d'Ainville,  who  (he  was-^- 
he  replied,  it  is  a  little  orphan  ;  {lie  has  loft  her 
father  fome  years,  and  her  mother  is  jufl  dead — 
Ah  !  Mamma,  faid  Adelaide,  you  will  take  care 
of  her !  It  will  be  a  good  action,  faid  d' Ainmlky 
for  (he  is  with  an  old  woman  who  cannot  afford 
Vol,  III,  A  2  to 
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to  keep  her  any  longer — I  will,  interrupted  I, 
with  pleaiure  accept  the  charge;  but  what  fhall 
I  do  with  her  till  we  find  a  proper  fituation  to 
place  her  in?  Oh  !  Mamma,  let  us  keep  her  !  She 
is  (o  pretty,  and  looks  fo  mild  ! — That  is  impof- 
fible  ! — But  at  leaft  keep  her  here  for  fome  days 
— Well,  I  confent  to  that ;  and  you,  Adelaide^  {hall 
have  the  care  of  her  ;  I  have  fo  many  other  em- 
ployments... With  all  my  heart...  Mamma, 
fhe  (hall  fleep  in  my  chamber  . .  .  Oh  !  the  charm- 
ing little  creature  !  I  will  be  her  Governefs  I  ..  . 
I  muft  talk  to  her  in  Italian.  In  (hort,  as  all  this 
difcourfe  had  pafTed  in  French,  the  child  did  not 
nnderftand  one  word  of  it,'— Adelaide y  embracing 
her  tenderly,  faid,  I  am  going  to  be  your  Mamma. 
— Shall  I  ?  At  the  word  Mamma,  the  poor  little 
thing  wept  bitterly,  and  cried,  I  have  none ! 
Adelaide  fell  on  her  neck,  and,  taking  her  in  her 
arms,  my  Mamma  will  be  yours,  fhe  faid — The 
child  then  looked  at  me,  her  eyes  ftill  full  of  tears ; 
is  it  true,  faid  Ihe,  that  I  fhall  remain  with  you 
always? .  .  .  She  afked  this  queftion  with  fo  much 
fimplicity,  fo  tender  an  air,  and  fweet  a  tone  of 
voice,  that  I  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart — 
Yes,  replied  I,  you  fhall  never  leave  us. — Thefe 
words  made  Adelaide  as  happy  as  the  child,  and 
more  fo,  when  I  added,  that  I  was  really  deter- 
mined to  keep  her,  becaufe  fhe  appeared  to  be  as 
fenfible  as  fhe  was  pretty. — But,  Mamma  !  faid 
Adelaide,  you  have  promifed  alfo,  that  I  fhall  be 
her  Governefs-— We  fhall  fee  that,  anfwered  I, 
we  will  talk  about  it  in  the  evening. — At  half  pafl 
eight,  when  the  child  was  gone  to  bed,  I  had  a 
long  converfation  on  the  fubjedl  with  Adelaide.—^ 
Was  you  ferious,  faid  I,  when  you  defired  to  have 
I  the 
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the  care  of  this  little  girl  ? — Yes,  indeed,  Mamma, 
I  doat  Oil  children,  and — But  you  are  yourfelf 
little  more  than  a  child,  you  are  but  thirteen  years 
and  an  half  old. — My  dear  Mamma  hasfometimes 
faid,  that  I  have  a  good  deal  of  fenfe  for  my  age. — 
That  is  true;  but  do  you  think  that  you  are  capable 
of  educating  a  child?  No,  Mamma,  I  am  not  fo 
vain;  but  1  think,  that  with  your  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  there  is  nothing  one  cannot  do — if  I  had 
a  fifter  of  that  age,  furely  I  could  be  of  Tome  ufe  — 
for  my  own  am.ufement  I  fhould  teach  her  fome 
things;  I  v^rould  make  her  read — I  would  tell  htr 
little  ftories — and,  if  flae  was  inattentive,  I  would 
rebuke  her  m-ildly — for  inftancc,  if  fhe  fhould  be 
inquifitive — I  know  by  heart  all  that  I  /hould  fay 
to  her — I  would  tell  her  all  that  has  happened  to 
me — and  the  Veilleedes  quarante — and  the  BambcUna 
Franccfe.  —  All  that  would  avail  nothing,  if 
you  did  not  fet  her  a  good  example .  .  .  How 
'would  file  know  that  fhe  ought  to  be  attentive, 
if  (he  fee  you  draw  without  attending — and  play 
on  the  harp  without  looking  at  your  notes?  — 
Mamma,  in  general,  I  do  attend  . .  .  Yes,  in  ge- 
neral, I  own  you  do;  but  good  examples  muft  be 
{hewn  conflantly  to  have  a  proper  effetSf  . .  .  The 
fear  of  fpoiling  a  child  by  fetting  a  bad  example  will 
be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rne  to  conducSt  myfelf 
well  .  .  .  That  maybe,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  let 
you  make  the  trial — Oh!  Mamma,  do,  I  conjure 
you  ! — It  is  very  likely,  that  you  w#ll  foir.e  time 
or  other  be  married  and  the  mother  of  a  family  ; 
if  that  happens,  you  will  then  have  gained  expe- 
rience, which  will  be  very  ufeful  to  your  children. 
— You  have  goodnefs  of  heart  and  generofity; — 
I  am  certain,  therefore,  that,  though  you  are  very 
A  3  young, 
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young,  you  are  convinced  of  the  importarit  duty 
of  a  Governcis. — I  repeat  to  you,  that  it  is  all 
comprized  in  this  one  point,  ahvays  to  fet  examples 
cf  thofe  virtues  you  require  in  others — I  fhall  be  watch- 
ful of  myfelf — You  will  do  right,  for  nothing  is 
more  fhocking  than  to  fpoil  and  corrupt  a  child 
born  with  natural  good  difpofitions. — The  bare 
idea  makes  one  tremble. — You  will  one  day  be 
accountable  to  God  for  the  unhappinefs  of  that 
child  ;  he  will  fay,  "  I  created  her  good,  and  thcu 
*■'  haji  made  her  wicked  :  at  the  fame  //W,  barbarous, 
*'  if/ipious,  and  facrilcgicus^  thou  haJi  fpoiled  arid  dij- 
**•  figured  7}ty  work :  there  is  no  pumjhment  too  fever  e 
''^  for  thee."  Oh,  Heavens! — but  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  no  reward  that  a  mother  like  mine 
has  not  a  right  to  expeft  ;  in  faying  thefe  words, 
Adelaide  gently  touched  my  face  with  hcr's,  and  I 
felt  her  tears  run  down  my  cheeks. — You  frighten 
me.  Mamma,  faid  fhe  ;  I  dare  no  longer  wifh  to 
be  concerned  in  the  education  of  this  charming 
little  girl. — You  are  too  fenfible  how  facred  this 
duty  is  ever  to  neglect  it. — Mamma  !  you  really 
think  fo  ! — What  joy  you  caufe  me? — Befides,  if 
this  child  fhould  become  dear  to  you  . .  .  Oh  !  I 
(hall  love  her  paffionately  !  . .  .  Well,  it  will  coft 
you  nothing  ;  in  endeavouring  to  make  her  pp.r- 
tedt,  you  will  infenfibly  correct  your  own  faults — 
and  the  defire  of  deferving  your  confidence,  and 
of  contributing  to  your  happinefs. — I  underftand 
you  ;  I  will  watch  over  your  condutfl,  I  will  give 
you  advice,  and  I  deliver  the  care  of  this  child 
intirely  to  you. — Intirely — Oh  !  my  God  ! — Yes, 
that  is  to  fay,  fhe  Ihall  fleep  in  your  room,  fhe 
{hall  not  quit  you,  fhe  (hall  play  in  the  clofet 
where  jou  ftudy  j  at  your  Icifure  hours  you  fhall 

teach 
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teach  her  thofe  li'tle  things  fhe  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending.—You  ihall  in  time  procure  for  her 
thofe  mafters  that  you  think  necefiary  ;  and  you 
will,  in  fhort,  be  her  miftrefs,  her  Governefs,  and 
her  mother. — Her  mother  !  poor  little  thing,  can 
I  deferve  the  name  of  mother! — Yes,  without 
doubt,  if  you  fupply  that  place. — She  will  then 
call  me  Mamma,  oh  !  I  wi(h  it  were  to-morrow 
that  fhe  could  fay  fo  ! — Mamma,  you  m.uft  tell 
her  that  fhe  muft  obey  me,  and  call  me  Mamma  j 
for  perhaps  fhe  will  not  believe  me. — I  am  forty 
I  am  fo  little  of  my  age  ;  if  you  would  let  me 
wear  heels,  I  fhould  appear  more  refpevStable. — 
It  is  true,  you  have  not  a  very  ftriking  figure,  but 
reafon,  application,  and  mildnefs  will  gain  you  as 
much  refpe£l  as  high  heels. 

After  this  converfation  Jclelaide  went  to  bed, 
but  not  before  (lie  had  looked  at  her  little  charge, 
(who  was  in  a  profound  fleep)  at  the  rifk  of  wake- 
ing  her,  fhe  embraced  her  feveral  times,  and 
doubtlefs  dreamed  of  her  during  the  night. — Early 
the  next  miorning,  even  before  I  was  up,  (he  came 
to  me'  leading  her  child,  and  told  me  fhe  had  given 
her  anew  name,  as  {he  did  not  like  her  own.  —  She 
calls  her  Ermine^  becaufe  fhe  is  extremely  fair, 
andlier  manners  extremely  mild. — Ermiiie  is  al- 
ready accuftomed  to  her  little  Mamma,  and  obeys 
her  ftriCily. — Adelaide^  on  her  ^\Qt,  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  fetting  her  good  examples ;  {lie  makes 
her  read,  fhe  tranflates  my  little  ftories  into  Italian 
that  fhe  may  undeilland  them  j  and  fnehas  defired 
d' Ainv'tlle  to  teach  her  to  draw. — Such,  my  dear 
friend,  are  thellmple  means  I  take  to  render  Jde~ 
A?/^*?  capable  of  bringing  up  one  day  or  other  her 
eldeft  daughter.  She  will  pafs  this  important  ap- 
A  4.  .  prenticefhip 
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prendcefhip  under  my  own  eyes  ;  and  it  will  not 
interfere  with  any  of  her  other  employments,  be- 
caufeflie  has  only  to  attend  to  a  child,  whofe  age 
requires  no  other  care  than  to  correcl  her  if  {lie 
fpeaks  amifs,  or  if  fhe  fails  in  milunefs  and  docility. 
• — Ermuie  draws  by  the  fide  of  Jdebide,,  who  will 
not  fuffer  her  to  look  off,  and  piques  herfelf  on 
fetting  her  an  example  of  attention. — We  are  de- 
termined, that  Ernmte  fliall  not  learn  Mufick  j  we 
would  have  her  know  all  forts  of  work  ;  write  and 
caft  accounts  perfe^^Iy  ;  underftand  French  as  well 
as  Italian,  and  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Hiftory. — As  {he  will  not  play  on  any  inftrument, 
ihemay  always  follow  her  {tudiesin  Jdelaide's&pan- 
ment,withoutdi{l:urbingher— y^d?f/fl/Wi?,  byobferving 
her  with  care,  will  learn  to  know  children,  their 
inclinations,  their  little  tricks ;  in  prefiding  over 
her  ftudies  {he  will  be  accu{l:omed  to  be  diligent ; 
fhe  will  become  more  attentive,  more  fagacious, 
more  patient ;  in  fhort,  the  defire  of  being  well 
thought  of  and  e{l:eemed  by  her  pupil  will  make 
her  correft  many  little  faults  in  herfelf,  and  ripen" 
her  underftanding. 

The  Roman  Ladies,  my  dear  friend,  are  in 
general  neither  handfome  nor  well  drefTed  ;  they 
ufe  no  rouge,  nor  white  and  yellow  powder,  as  i 
had  been  told—  they  have  a  ftrong  diflike  to  per- 
fumes, and  never  ufe  any  ;  and,  as  they  know  the 
French  v/omcn  are  alv/ays  very  much  perfumed, 
when  they  think  they  fhall  meet  any,  they  fill 
their  nofes  with  little  green  leaves  to  prevent  them 
from  fmelling-— I  own,  I  %vas  a  little  furprizeu  the 
firft  time  I  faw  this  green  appearance  half  out  of 
the  nofes  of  all  the  women — Adelaide  did  not  fliew 
the  leafl  aflonifhment  at  this  cullom,  for,  fince  the 
Veilleedes  quaranie,  nothing  feems  to  furprize  her. 

Af 
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At  Rome,  it  is  a  great  mark  of  politenefs  to 
place  the  moft  confiderable  perfon  backwards  ia 
your  coach. — Tcu  would  be  unhappy  here,  becaufe 
it  is  not  cuftomary  to  drive  faft;  they  think  it  be- 
neath their  dignity  ;  and  they  never  flop  in  the 
ftreets  ;  if  they  have  any  orders  to  give  to  their 
footmen,  they  receive  them  as  they  walk  flowly  on. 
—When  the  manners  are  corrupt,  fafliion  mult 
neceflarily  feel  it.  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  is  here  called,  gallantry,  nor  of  the  general 
manner  in  which  they  exprefs  themfelves. — The 
man  of  fafhion,  fpeaking  of  a  woman,  defcribes 
her  very  familiarly--- as  la  Marfefcotti---La  Pale- 
ftiane — La  Barl/erina,  &c. — Wit  is  perhaps  more 
common  here  than  in  France;  but  there  is  no 
civilized  country  where  education  is  fo  negledled, 
and  ignorance  (o  profound.  Befides,  as,  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  all  the  great  Lords,  whofe  Palaces 
are  fo  fumptuous,  live  like  little  citizens.  It  is 
true,  that  they  are  fond  of  oftentation,  and  that 
on  particular  occafions  they  difplay  great  magni- 
ficence ;  but,  otherwife,  they  have  fcarce  a  dinner 
or  fupper;  noeftablifliment  5  and  think  themfelves 
well  lighted  by  a  fingle  candle;  and  that  they  live 
well  on  half  a  crown  a  day. — With  regard  to  jea- 
loufy,  they  pretend,  that  it  now  exifts  only  among 
the  lower  people,  who  poffefs  it  to  a  terrifying  ex- 
treme J  for  here  they  flab,  inftead  of  boxing  as  at 
Paris. — You  cannot  imagine  how  common  mur- 
ders are  at  Rome.  The  aflaffin  is  always  favour- 
ed by  the  people.  All  the  fhops  and  houfes  are 
open  to  him;  and  he  faves  himfelf  in  one  of  the 
Churches,  where  he  finds  an  afylum  as  fafe  as  it 
is  facred. — Are  thefe  the  Romans  which  Hiftory 
celebrates?  Is  it  the  climate  which  produces 
, .     .  A  5  thefe 
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thefe  manners  ?-— It  is  the  form  of  Government 
which  does  everything. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  embrace  Conjiantia  for 
me,  and  tell  her  that  I  will  certainly  anfwer  her 
pretty  letter  by  the  firft  poll. 


LETTER     n. 

The  Vijcountejs  to  the  Baronefs, 

Am  alfo  going  to  commence  travelling,  and 
fetouton  Monday  for  Spa  ;  my  Pbyfician  wifned  to 
fend  me  to  Plombieres,  but  I  ailured  him  that  place 
is  fo  tirefome  it  would  be  death  to  me ;  and  that 
I  had  a  great  defire  to  fpend  fome  time  at  the  Spa  ; 
which  he  not  only  confented  to,  but  ordered  me 
thither  immediately.  I  propofe  taking  Madame 
Valey  with  me,  whofe  health  is  really  much  im- 
paired fince  her  mifcarriage  ;  otherwife  I  fhould 
not  have  thought  of  indulging  the  extreme  defire 
ihe  has  of  taking  this  journey;  for  her  late  pro- 
ceedings have  intirely  overcome  the  blind  affec- 
tion I  once  had  for  her.  I  expect  to  meet  many 
acquaintance  at  the  Spa,  particularly  the  Che- 
valier d'Herbain,  who  fet  out  for  that  place  yefter- 
day,  and  took  Porphlry  with  him,  as  they  are 
now  infeparable;  alfo  Madame  de  Bkfac^  and 
her  daughter-in-law  the  little  Countefs  Anatolle^ 
Monf.  d'Ojhlis^  and  Madame  de  Germeuil^  who  hzs 
been  returned  only  three  months  to  Paris,  but  fays 
her  regard  for  Madame  de  Valey  is  her  only  motive 
for  going  to  the  Spa,  as  (he  muft  be  near  her ; 
fo  that  connexion  is  again  revived.     But  never 

was 
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was  divine  friendlhip  fo  much  in  falhion  as  at 
prefent ;  for  the  women  are  always  together  ;  even 
at  fupper,  they  run  and  place  themfelves  next  each 
other  in  order  to  avolrl  the  men,  and,  if  one  unfor- 
tunately flips  among  them,  the  v/hole  fet  are  dif- 
, concerted,  and  fhew  vihble  marks  of  difpleafure 
in  their  countenances  ;  however,  fome  people  will 
maintain,  that  they  are  as  envious  and  fatyrical  as 
in  our  time  ;  and  that  the  men  are  not  eflentially 
worfe  treated  than  they  were  eighteen  years  ago. — 
Oh  !  but,  my  dear,  have  you  heard  that  the  pret- 
ty, the  grave,  the  infipid  Madame  de  N has 

a  male  friend  ?  Undoubtedly  you  will  be  furprifed 
to  hear  me  fo  pofitively  accufe  a  perfon  who  has 
always  had  a  good  reputation  ;  but  one  may  with- 
out fcruple  mention  Madame  de  N — 's  conqueft, 
as  fhe  talks  of  it  herfelf  to  every  one  who  will  at- 
tend to  her  J  otherwife,  no  woman,  in  my  opi- 
nion, has  a  right  to  attack  the  charader  of  another, 
even  to  her  moii intimate  friend.  This  free  con- 
fellion,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  do  infinite  honour 
to  Madame  deN ,  and  renders  herperfedly  en- 
gaging ;  all  the  world  commend  her  fincerity, 
and  think  her  integrity  and  honefty  ought  to  ex- 
cufe  every  fault ;  in  fliort,  this  lover  has  gained 
her  admiration  and  friends  innumerable. 

Upon  my  word,  this  is  an  indulgence  which 
■  puts  one  much  at  one's  eafe,  and  will  eftablifh  an 
univerfal  freedom,  as  people  will  now  honeftly 
avow  their  faults  and  follies ;  and  I  hope,  in  a 
ihort  time,  the  dread  of  telling  a  falfelvood  will  be 
fo  great,  that  villains  and  cowards  will  no  longer 
conceal  their  cheats  or  their  fears.  And,  from 
the  appearance  of  things  at  prefent,  there  is  a 
profpe^  of  this  happy  revolution  in  our  manners 
A  6  taking 
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taking  place.  I  heard  the  other  day,  a  man  with 
whom  you  are  acquainted,  prefumptuoufly  boaft, 
that  he  had  taken  iji  two  men  at  billiards  ;  he  un- 
doubtedly did  not  fay  I r&bbed,  but  as  taking  in  is 
a  fynonymous  term  for  cheating,  there  is  all  the 
reafon  from  this  example  to  believe,  that  the  men 
will  very  foon  equal  the  women  in  fmccrity. 
Farewel,  my  dear  friend,  my  health  i'j  already 
mended  ;  the  very  idea  of  going  to  Sf>a  has  re- 
vived me,  judge  then  the  bcnetit  I  muft  receive 
from  the  waters  themfelves^. 


LETTER     in. 

1'he  Baronejs's  Anjwer. 


Rome 
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O  then,  now  one  is  to  confefs  without  re- 
ferve  that  one  has  a  lover,  and  this  aflurance  is  tc 
be  looked  upon  as  franknefs  and  fmcerity  ! — For- 
merly, decency  would  fcarcely  tolerate  a  weak- 
nefs,  and  now  imprudence  excufes  vice, — "  Why 
"  do  you  fay  (liays  'J.  J.  Reujfeau)  that  modefty 
*'  makes  wom.en  falfe  ?  Are  the  moll;  abandoned 
*'  more  fmcere  than  others  ?  Quite  the  contrary, 
*'  they  are  a  thoufand  times  more  falfe,  they  ac- 
*'  quire  this  height  of  vvickednefs  by  the  vices 
*'  which  they  cannot  diveft  themfelves  of,  and 
*'  which  exift  only  by  intrigue  and  falfehood." — 
*'  1  know,"  fays  Roujjeau  again,  "  that  women, 
*'  who  openly  give  themfelves  up  to  gallantry, 
*'  make  a  ment  of  this  franknefs,  and  fwear  that, 

*'  indc' 
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*'  independent  of  that,  nothing  is  to  be  found  ii> 
**  them  but  what  is  praife-wortby.  But  I  know 
*'  alfo,  that  on  that  head  none  but  fools  will  be- 
*'  lieve  them — The  greateft  reilraint  on  their  fex 
*'  taken  away,  what  can  deter  them  ?  And  what 
*'  honour  will  they  value,  having  renounced  that 
*'  which  particularly  belongs  to  them?  Having 
'*  made  themfelves  once  eafy  with  regard  to  their 
**  paflions,  they  have  no  occafion  to  refift  them.'* 
— Who  can  help  being  ftruck  with  the  folidity  o^ 
reafoning  in  this  fine  palTage  in  Emiliusf 

Adelaide  becomes  every  day  more  fenfiblc  j  Er- 
mine contributes  infinitely  more  than  I  do  towards 
forming  her.  The  other  day,  Adelaide^  for  the 
fiirlt  time  fince  Ermine  has  been  here,  did  not 
draw  well,  and  all  the  time  of  fchooling  feemed  ab- 
fent  and  carelefs.  When  her  leflbn  was  finiftied,  I 
faid  to  her  very  low,  you  are  negligent,  you  are  go- 
ing to  fet  your  daughter  a  bad  example.— At  thefe 
words  ihe  looked  up,  and  then  feemed  very 
thoughtful.- — A  moment  after  ftie  came  to  me  and 
faid  aloud.  Mamma,  this  is  my  play-time,  I  beg 
you  will  permit  me  to  employ  it  in  drawing — • 
Why  ?  You  have  drawn  your  two  hours. — YeSy 
my  dear  Mamma,  but  I  have  been  unfortunately 
inattentive  to-day  ;  I  afk  you  a  thoufand  pardons ; 
and  I  will  repair  my  fault. — Obferve,  Ermine,  faid 
I,  what  a  charming  example  your  little  Mamma 
gives  you. — /Adelaide  is  too  young  yet  not  to  com- 
mit faults  fometimes,  but  you  fee  how  (he  makes 
up  for  them,  and  therefore  fhe  will  certainly  foon 
be  without  any. 

During  this  difcourfe  joy  fparkled  in  the  eyes  of 
Adelaide^  and  (he  immediately  brought  her  porte 
folio,  and  for  a  whole  hour  applied  to  her  drawing 

with 
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with  the  mod  fteady  attention. — You  may  fuppofe, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  not  a  little  pleafed  with 
myfelf  for  having  found  fo  fimple  and  eafy  a  way 
to  improve  her. — Befides,  I  alfo  enjoy  the  fatif- 
fa6lion,  which  refults  from  doing  a  good  acftion, 
in  preferving  from  mifery  a  poor  little  orphan, 
whofe  fate,  without  my  affiftance,  would  have 
been  fo  unhappy. — She  was  feled^ed  from  an  hun- 
dred others: — fhe  is  really  charming  both  in  per- 
fon  and  difpofition. — Her  firft  education  was  very 
good  ;  (he  was  not  even  born  in  the  fituation  in 
which  I  found  her. — A  variety  of  accidents  ruined 
her  family  ;  and  the  death  of  her  mother,  who  had 
no  fubfiftence  but  a  fmall  annuity  for  life,  com- 
pleted her.  misfortunes I    preferred   an  Italian 

child,  becaufe  it  muft  accuftom  Adelaide  to  that 
language. — The  only  perfon  in  our  houfe,  who 
is  not  very  fond  of  Ermine,  is  Mifs  Bridget, — who 
holds  the  Italian  in  high  contempt,  and  has  no 
idea  of  wiftiing  to  fpeak  it,  when  one  has  the 
happinefs  to  underftand  Englifh;  fo  that  (he  does 
not  know  one  word  of  it,  which  makes  the  journey 
to  Italy  not  very  agreeable  to  her. — She  is  always 
angry  with  the  fervants  on  account  of  their  ridicu- 
lous jargon. — Her  natural  averfion  for  d'Jinville  is 
increafed,  fmce  we  have  talked  fo  much  Italian ; 
but  we  muft  overlook  all  thefe  little  oddities,  on 
account  of  her  excellent  qualities,  and  the  exadl 
manner  in  which  fhe  feconds  my  plan. — Adieu, 
my  dear  friend  ;  I  wait  with  impatience  for  your 
account  of  Spa.  I  am  fure  you  will  recover  your 
health,  and  am  charmed  with  the  life  you  lead. 


LET- 
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LETTER.     IV. 

^he  BarCfiefs  to  the  Vijcount. 

Naples, 

yj^  Kind  of  epidemical  diforder  has  haftened  our 
departure  from  Rome,  and  I  Ihall  pafs  the  months 
of  Augufl  and  September  here. — You  deftre  me  to 
fend  you  fome  account  of  the  women.  I  am  furprifed 
you  have  not  already  received  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you 
from  Rome,  wherein  I  mentioned  the  Roman  La- 
dies.— It  is  faid  that  their  manners  are  lliJl  more 
corrupt  at  Naples  ;  however,  I  was  at  a  ball  yefter- 
day,  and  I  returned  even  edified  by  the  conftancy 
of  the  Neapolitan  Ladies. — They  chofe  a  partner 
for  the  whole  year,  and  during  that  time  never 
dance  w^ith  any  other;  yet  they  are  faid  to  ftiev/ 
their  fidelity  in  no  other  kind  of  engagement.— 
There  is  a  woman  here,  of  whom  they  tell  you  ad- 
ventures that  appear  incredible,  if  they  were  not 
confirmed  by  people  of  probity :  fhe  was  at  the^ 
ball  yefterday,  and  fpoke  feveral  times  to  my  fon. 
— T  obferved  that  Theodore  did  not  anfwer  her  with 
great  politenefs — to-day  I  reproached  him  for  it ; 
he  replied,  Madame  de  D.  is  fo  defpicable  ! — and, 
becaufe  fhe  is  defpicable,  would  you  appear  to 
have  received  an  imperfect  educatiorw'  befides,  ia 
ihewing  difrefpecl  toMadame  D.  you  failin  that 
politenefs  you  owe  to  more  deferving  women. — : 
How  ? — Certainly — fince  Madame  D.  is  admitted 
into  company,  you  cannot  be  uncivil  to  her 
without  being  uncivil  to  all  the  Ladies  of  the 
party.— Always  remember,  that  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
ilelicacy  lho«ld  appear  to  behave  with  refped  ta 

all 
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all  women  ;  and  that  he  can  never  have  the  air  of 
a  man  of  diftin£lion,  if  he  takes  any  liberty  even 
with  the  leaft  amiable  : — he  fhould  never  feek  the 
company  of  thofe  he  believes  unworthy,  but  in 
public  he  {hould  ever  treat  them  with  deference — 
this  condudl  will  gain  him  the  efteem  of  thofe 
whofe  intereft  and  acquaintance  he  ought  to  cul- 
tivate;—in  fhort,  believe  mc,  it  never  becomes 
a  man  to  appear  to  defpife  the  other  fex. — For  ex- 
ample, what  do  you  think  of  that  young  French- 
man v/hom  we  faw  at  Rome,  and  who  has  fol- 
lowed us  here  ? — The  Marquis  de  Hernay. — The 
fame;  does  he  feem  amiable  to  you? — I  would 
not  wifh  to  be  like  him,  though  he  has  wit,  is 
not  ignorant,  and  behaves  well ;  but  he  is  ridicu- 
lous— infinitely  fo;  that  is  true,  becaufe  he  is  al- 
ways treating  women  lightly  and  contemptuoufly. 
He  thinks  that  kind  ol  familiarity  gives  him  art 
air  of  eafe,  and  that  difdain  is  a  mark  of  fuperio- 
rity;  he  is  miftaken,  it  only  proves  that  he  is  a 
fool,  and  has  been  ill  educated — yet  he  has  fenfe, 
is  not  that  furprifing? — a  bad  education  deftroys 
the  fenfe,  as  it  corrupts  the  heart — he  has  good 
parts;  his  converfation  is  even  fometimes  folid, 
Theartifts  at  Rome  fay,  that  he  is  a  judge  of  pic- 
tures and  ftatues ;  or  at  leaft  he  talks  well  on 
thofe  fubjefts. — He  feems  to  be  acquainted  with 
hiftory^ — how  is  it  then  that  his  company  is  fo 
little  defirable.  It  is-  ^^'""aufe  he  is  fo  important, 
and  he  Tpoils  all  t'  u  things  he  fays  by  a  fe- 

verity  of  manner,  -fufficiency  which  is  in- 

tolerable in  moft  peoj       but  in  a  youth  of  twenty 
is  abfolutely  abfurd,  im^citinent,  and  ridiculous. 

You  fee,  my  dear  Vifcount,  how  much  I  en- 
deavour to  difguft  Thtodore  with  pedantry  j  for,  as 

;  you 
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you  juftly  obferve,  the  more  particular  an  educa- 
tion is,  the  more  necefTary  it  will  be  found  to  at- 
tend to  this  point;  and  be  aflured,  that  7'/;f(7<r/<7r^  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years  will  be  as  modeft  and  un- 
affected as  he  will  be  well  informed. — Our  young 
men  of  this  age  are  in  general  either  completely 
ignorant,  or  infupportably  pedantic  ; — they  are 
firfl-rate  wits  and  philofophers,  or,  knowing  no- 
thing, they  deliver  themfelves  up  to  the  moft  dif- 
orderly  lives  :--this  is  the  fault  of  their  parents,  who 
inftil  no  principles  into  them,  orinfpire  them  with 
a  foolifli  pretenfion  to  wit. — I  have  feen  a  father, 
fenfible  in  other  refpefts,  diftribute  copies  of  a 
letter  from  his  fon  of  eighteen,  written  from  his 
garrifon  upon  a  work  of  morality  lately  publifhed  ; 
which  fo  elated  the  unhappy  young  man  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  fenfes. — In  like  manner  a  father 
fends  his  fon  at  fixteen  into  foreign  countries ;  he 
bids  him,  *' Go,  get  inftruilion,  and  ftudy  man-t 
kind." — He  goes, — returns — and  fays,  "  I  am  in- 
ftru£l:ed, — I  know  the  world."  His  own  family 
believe  him  :  he  repeats  with  vanity  and  confi- 
dence all  the  common-place  obfervations  his  Go- 
vernor has  taught  him.— He  afierts,  that  '*  The 
Englifh  are  deep  ;  the  Italians  ignorant  and  fuper- 
ftitious  ;  the  Spaniards  barbarians :  he  extols  Eng- 
lifh liberty,  and  exclaims  againfl  the  Inquifiiion." 
— His  parents  liften  to  him'with  amazement ;  they 
admire,  quote,  praife,  and  in  fhort  lender  him  for 
life  an  abfurd  tirefome  blockhead.  Will  edu- 
cation never  be  improved  on.'  and  will  the  beft 
difpofitions  and  natural  parts  be  for  ever  given 
up  to  the  vices  and  irregularities  occafioned  by  a 
negledt  of  it  ? 

LE  T» 
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LETTER  V. 

^he  Baron  to  the  Vijcount. 


Ti 


Naples, 


Heodore  today  gained  fome  credit,  which 
was  very  flattering.  We  dined  at  the  French  Am- 
baffador's,  where  one  meets  the  beft  company; 
there  were  feven  or  eight  people,  three  or  four  of 
them  of  diftinguifhed  knowledge  and  wit;  of 
whom  two  were  Englifhmen.  I  had  bufinefs  with 
the  AmbafiTador,  who  took  me  after  dinner  into 
his  clofet.  I  left  Theodore  for  near  an  hour  with 
the  company.  At  our  return  the  converfation  was 
animated,  and  on  the  fubjedl  of  literature  :  the 
Englillimen  maintained,  againfttheMarquis^'//^r- 
nay^  who  pretended  to  underftand,  and  againft  two 
Italians  who  really  did  underftand  Englifli,  that 
the  Paradife  Loft  was  the  fineftpoem  in  any  living 
language.  They  told  us,  that  to  fupport  their 
opinion  they  wifhed  to  quote  many  paflages  in 
the  firft  and  fourth  books,  but  their  memories 
failed  them  :  they  afked  if  the  Ambaflador  had  a 
Milton  r  No,  faid  he;  but  Monfieur  d'Almane 
ufed  to  have  it  by  heart  ;  he,  perhaps,  can  affift 
you.  My  memory,  replied  I,  is  not  fo  good  as 
it  was;  my  fon  muft  make  up  for  it.  Every  eye 
was  now  turned  with  furprife  on  Theodore,  who 
had  hitherto  liftencd  in  filence  to  the  debates  ;  no 
one  having  applied  to  him.  They  exclaimed,  Does 
your  fon  underftand  Englifh?— From  his  infancy, 
replied  1 :  the  lines  you  allude  to  being  very  re- 
markable, I  am  fure  he  recolleils  them.  Theodore 
endeavours  to  repeat  them  !   He,  blufhing,  recited 
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near  200  verfes  without  a  blunder,  and  with  a. 
juft  Englifh  pronounciation.  Much  praife  was 
^iven  to  his  memory,  and  more  to  his  modefty. 
When  alone,  embracing  him,  I  faid,  You  have 
given  me  great  pleafure :  I  could  not  be  vain  of 
your  repeating  Milton;  a  fool,  had  he  learned  it, 
would  have  done  the  fame  :  it  was  your  referve  ot 
jTiodefty  that  gave  me  fuch  fatisfadiion :  prefervc 
thefe  valuable  qualities,  they  will  increafe  your 
fuccefs,  and  difarm  envy.  That  merit  which  is 
boafted  of  will  be  ever  queftioned  ;  that  v/hich 
others  difcover  will  infure  praife  :  for  our  own 
fakes,  we  ftiould  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of 
the  vain  wifh  of  difplaying  our  abilities  and  know- 
ledge :  without  our  taking  any  pains  there  will  be 
opportunities  enough  of  their  being  made  public. 
Theodore  agreed  to  the  truth  of  this  reafoning,  and 
frankly  owned  the  fatisfadlion  my  approbation  of 
his  behaviour  gave  him.  Modefty  is  the  only  virtue 
in  a  young  perfon  to  be  pi'aifed  with  fafety ;  other 
commendations  ferve  to  render  men  vain  and  af- 
feded.  How  many  are  there,  who  by  being  extol- 
led for  their  fincerity,  eafe,  knowledge,  and  polite- 
nefs,  become  blunt,  forward,  pedantic,  and  cox- 
comical  ?  Modefty  cannot  be  made  too  much  of; 
nor  is  it  pofTible,  fmce  in  the  greateft  extreme  it 
cannot  degenerate  into  a  vice:  place  her  in  the  moft 
amiable  light  to  your  pupil,  and  never  fear  that  he 
can  follow  her  too  far. 

I  am  determined,  my  dear  Vifcount,  to  ftay  fix 
months  longer  in  Italy,  and  not  return  to  France 
this  autumn.  I  fpend  the  winter  at  Rome,  and 
leave  it  by  the  end  of  February;  pafs  a  month  at 
Florence,  the  fame  at  Turin,  and  I  (hall  be  in 
Languedoc  in  April  ;  where  I  (hall  refide  feven  or 

eight 
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eight  months :  come  tome  there,  if  you  can,  ac- 
cording to  our  old  engagement;  if  you  cannot,  I 
will  feek  you  at  Paris.  After  an  abfence  of  two 
years,  I  cannot  refill:  the  defire  of  feeing  you,  and 
ofprefenting  Theodore  gxov/n^  well  formed,  and  as 
amiable  as  pofTible  for  one  of  his  age.  This  dear 
fon ! — Who,  I  hope,  will  one  day  be  your's. 
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The  Vijcountejs  to  the  Baronefs. 


H  !  this  charming  Spa  !  I  fhall  be  ill  every 
year,  in  order  to  be  lent  hither ;  every  thing  is 
here  to  be  met  with  ;  variety  of  company,  play, 
entertainment,  diflipation,or  retirement-,  in fhoit, 
perfecl  liberty :  was  you  here,  nothing  would 
then  be  wanting.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  got 
a  new  friend ;  for  how  is  it  poflible  to  appear  at 
the  waters  without  one  .''  She  is  a  perfon  I  was 
acquainted  with  about  fifteen  years  ago;  but  at 
that  time  I  had   not   an  idea  I  could   ever   like 

her :  'tis  Madame  de  L and   now  we  agree 

perfedlly:  I  never  queftion  any  of  her  preten- 
fions,  which,  by  the  bye,  do  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  mine.  Her  great  pleafure  is  to  difcon- 
cert  modeft  people,  or  thofe  who  are  juft  entering 
the  world  ;  Ihe  is  delighted  at  having  a  harfh 
voice,  which  is  really  enough  to  frighten  the  moft 
courageous ;  and  from  inclination  ihe  has  adapted 
a  blunt  manner  of  exprefiing  herfelf,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  pouting,  angry  countenance  ;  and  her 
great  joy  is  to  find  that  (he  diftrefles  people,  and 
that  they  fear  her.     Now,  as  I  wifh  to  pleafe, 

father 
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rather  than  produce  all  thefe  grand  efFe£ls,  we 
luit  each  other  perfectly  :  but,  in  truth,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  her  odd  ways,  (he  has  many  amiable 
qualities  j  for  flie  pofleffes  a  great  and  feeling 
mind,  is  extremely  frank,  and  has  a  fine  under- 
ftanding  ;  (he  is  a  perfon  you  would  avoid,  were 
you  only  to  have  a  tranfient  view  of  her;  but  fhe 
attaches  you,  when  you  know  her  better. 

We  have  alfo  another  French  woman,  Mad^ame 
de  Rainville,  but  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  her; 
fhe  neither  attradls  you  at  firft  light,  nor  attaches 
you  on  a  nearer  acquaintance;  fhe  is  never  one 
inftant  free  from  afie6lation,  is  naturally  infipid, 
trivial,  and  filly;  but  has  undoubtedly  been  told, 
that,  when  people  are  tir^ed  themfelves,  they  are 
fure  to  tire  others  ;  and  (he  is  fo  deeply  firuck  with 
this  maxim,  that  fhe  appears  eternally  entertain- 
ed; confequently,  fhe  is  paflionately  fond  of  every 
thing :  mufic,  dancing,  public  diverfions,  walk- 
ing, family  parties ;  in  fhort,  any  thing  delights 
her;  fhe  fets  up  to  be  an  epicure,  and  not  to  have 
a  fingle  liking  in  a  moderate  degree ;  fhe  is  all 
fire  and  enthujmfm^  and  difputes  w^ith  warmth  and 
vehemence.  She  is  an  eternal  talker,  never  lif- 
tens,  underftands  nothing;  foolifh,  puts  herfelf 
on  the  rack  to  perfuade  you  fhe  has  feeling  and  a 
ready  wit;  and  only  is  able,  after  all  her  endea- 
vours, to  convince  you  that  The  is  troublefome,  ri- 
diculous, and  indeed  infupportable :  fhe  tires  me 
to  death,  and  makes  me  almofl  take  an  averfion  to 
thofe  things  I  like  beft :  the  other  day  we  dined  at 
the  water-fall  of  Coo  ;  Madame  de  Rainville  was 
in  fuch  an  extacy,  and  praifed  with  fo  much  en- 
ergy the  water,  the  verdure,  and  even  the  fun 
which  burnt  us ;  and  accompanied  her  words  with 
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adlions  fo  exprejftve  and  anhnated,  that  (he  has 
given  mc  an  averfion,  which  perhaps  I  fliali  never 
get  over,  to  rivers,  cr.fcades,  and  dinners  on  the 
grafs. 

Monfieur  aOJialh  arrived  laft  week  at  the 
Spa,  and  dines  moft  days  with  us :  I  fpend  my 
time  alfo  with  Madame  de  Blefac^  the  little  Coun- 
tefs  Anatolle^  the  Chevalier  de  Herbain^  and  my 
new  friend  Madame  de  L  . . ..  I  often  go  to  Vaux- 
hall,  and  I  carry  ConJlanUa  to  dance  there :  we 
walk  on  the  mountain  of  Annette  and  Lubin\  but 
it  hurts  our  paftoral  ideas  to  find  Annette  very 
plain,  and  Lubin  felling  beer.*  I  return  home  at 
nine  o'clock,  my  little  fociety  are  then  affembled, 
and  we  converfe  till  midnight;  for  I  have  not  the 
fimplicity  to  go  to  bed  at  ten,  and  rife  with  die 
fun,  in  order  to  drink  the  waters,  which  I  like 
much  better  to  have  before  I  am  up. — They  tell 
me,  indeed,  they  are  more  wholefome  at  the  foun- 
tain :  now,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  is  wholefome 
that  thwarts  my  inclination. 

I  am  lefs  diflatisfied  with  Madame  de  Valey^ 
fmce  I  have  been  here;  that  is,  with  her  outward 
appearance  and  behaviour. — As  to  her  affe6lion,— 
i  ought  no  longer  to  reckon  upon  that; — but, 
however,  fhe  is  only  two  and  twenty  ! — flie  is  ftill 
young ! — Oh  !  how  the  heart  of  a  mother  is  ready 
always  to  forgive  ! 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  be  equal- 
ly happy  in  Adelaide  and  in   Theodore -y  and  you 

deferve 


*  This  mountain  (b  called  after  two  peafants,  who  were  united 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ago  by  a  Frenchman,  who  named 
them  Anne«e  and  Lubin,  and  built  for  them  a  pretty  little  fano 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  which  furround  Spa. 
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delerve  to  be  fo.  I  envy  your  felicity,  but  at  the 
fame  time  believe  me  it  leflens  my  afflidions.  Yes, 
I  enjoy  your  happinefs,  as  much  as  I  pride  myfelf 
in  your  virtues  and  your  friendfhip. 


LETTER     VII. 

'The  Vijcount  to  the  Baron, 

JJL  OU  will  now  be  fatisfied,  my  dear  Baron : 
I  have  at  laft  for  ever  broke  with  Madame  de  Ger- 
ville.  She  had  deceived  me  in  an  affair  in  which 
{he  appeared  defirous  of  ferving  me,  and  ihe  facri- 
ficed  me  in  the  moft  (hameful  and  ridiculous  man- 
ner. I  confefs  I  find  myfelf  at  a  lofs,  as,  for  at 
leaft  feven  years  I  have  had,  in  fadl,  no  other  fo- 
ciety  than  her's.  I  know  what  you  will  fay,  return 
to  your  family  again,  and  reconcile  yourfelf  wiih  your 
wife.  1  know  the  amiable  qualities  of  Madame 
de  Limours\  but  I  am  deterred  from  doing  this  by 
the  trouble  of  getting  acquainted  with  her  ;  for  we 
are  become  abfol  ute  ftrangers  to  each  other.  How- 
ever, I  promife  you  to  try  what  can  be  done. 

All  the  world  are  returning  from  Spa.  It  is 
faid  M.  d'OfiaUs  has  fhev/n  a  great  affed^ion  for 
the  young  Countefs  Anatolle;  but  they  do  not  think 
{he  returns  it;  fhe  is  very  young  to  determine  fo 
quickly  ;  {he  is  only  feventeen  ;  but  they  fay  that 
part  of  her  acquaintance  very  much  approve  this 
arrangement,  and  employ  themfelves  in  trying  to 
difpofe  her  to  a  choice  which  appeared  to  be  the 
beft  fhe  could  make  of  this  kind.  She  loves  her 
hufband  ;  but  fhe.  is  treated  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
him  that  (he  cannot  long  preferve  thofe  fentiments 
jDbie  has  for  him.     The  Count  Anatolle  difdains  the 

French : 
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French  ;  he  only  loves  Foreigners,  and  they  ta 
pleafe  him  muft  be  Ruflians,  Englifh,  or  Polanders, 
My  charming  little  Theodore  will  not  have,  thank 
Heaven,  any  of  thefe  fentiments.  How  impa- 
tient I  am  to  fee  him  again !  he  approaches  his 
£fteenth  year;  at  that  age  I  was  already  in  love 9 
my  head  was  turned  by  one  of  my  mother's  women, 
Mademoifelle  Jdrieni,  whom  I  have  fince  raifed  to 
the  degree  of  Chorus-lmger  at  the  Opera.  By  the 
time  1  was  fifteen,  I  had  fcaled  the  walls  of  my 
'father's  garden  ten  times  to  go  and  fee  a  little  coun- 
try girl,  whom  I  almoft  loved  as  much  as  IMade- 
moifelle  Adrier.e^  notwithftanding  I  had  a  very  fe- 
vere  Governor  ;  but  fortunately  he  was  deaf  and 
a  little  inattentive.  I  efcaped  without  his  being 
able  to  hear  me,  and  I  deceived  him  without  his 
fufpedling.  In  fhort,  whatever  precautions  he  had 
taken,  I  am  fure  I  fhould  have  found  the  means 
of  efcaping  his  vigilance.  How  then  do  you  do 
with  Theodore^  that  child  fo  fprightly,  fo  lively,  fo 
ingenious?  How  is  it  that  he  is  fiill  innocent; 
in  fhort,  how  have  you  condudled  yourfelf  fo  as 
to  be  mafter  of  his  inclinations,  and  always 
to  be  watching  him  without  becoming  troublefome 
to  him? 


LETTER     VIIL 
The  Baron  to  the  Vifcount. 


Rome. 


1  N  the  firft  place  Madame  d^  Almane  has  no  hand- 
lome  maids,  nor  am  I  either  deaf  or  abfent.  One 
is  not  neceffarily  in  love  at  fourteen,  fifteen,  or 
even  fixteen  years.  At  that  age  you  fay  you  was  in 
love  i  but  you  had  equally  a  liking  for  Mademoifelle 

Adr'wirt 
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Jdr'ienne,  and  for  your  little  country  girl,  which 
proves  you  had  no  real  afFecflion  for  either.  Love 
dependschiefly  on  imagination  ;  the  idea  we  form 
to  ourfelves  of  this  paflion  gives  it  the  power  and  in- 
fluence it  has  over  us.  If  we  look  upon  it  merely 
as  a  temporary  intoxication,  affefting  the  head  and 
not  the  heart;  beauty  alone  will  feduce  us,  and 
the  illufion  will  not  long  continue.  This  was 
your  cafe  :  your  imagination  was  heated,  before 
you  knew  how  to  love.  This  £rft  experience  per- 
fuaded  you,  that  thinking  one  woman  handfomer 
than  another  was  to  be  in  love.  The  confequence 
was  vour  giving  yourfelf  up  to  a  thoufand  tempo- 
rary raptures  ;  a  great  many  intrigues,  and  not  one 
fettled  attachment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
have  my  pupil  be  convinced,  that,  when  beauty, 
accomplifhments,  fenfe  and  virtue  are  united  in 
the  objedl  of  this  paflion,  this  will  create  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  life.  I  would  have  him  believe,  that 
it  Ihould  laft  for  ever  ;  or,  at  leaft,  if  time  fhould 
diminifti  it,  that  fo  tender  a  friendfliip,  fo  fweet  a 
remembrance,  would  be  implanted  in  the  heart  as 
to  leave  no  regret  at  its  lofs,  nor  dcfire  of  expe- 
riencing it  again.  With  this  opinion,  my  pupil 
will  not  be  fond  of  tv/o  perfons  at  the  fame  time; 
and  he  will  be  in  love  but  once  in  his  life.  He 
will  be  difficult  and  nice  in  his  choice  ;  but  he  will 
be  invariably  fixed.  Love  being  a  natural  illufion 
in  our  youth,  the  preceptor  ought  to  make  this 
paflion  ferve  to  the  happinefs  and  honour  of  his 
pupil.  A  liking  may  be  violent  enough  to  lead 
one  aftray,  to  difgrace,  to  ruin  one ;  a  proper 
paflion  may  lead  one  to  great  actions.  The  one 
will  make  us  (^o  extravagant  things ;  facrifices 
of  the  firft  imprefiion  :  the  other  can  alone  lead  us 
B  on 
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on  to  deeds  which  require  perfeverance.  That 
woman,  who  faid  to  her  lover  be  filerit  for  two 
years,  and  was  obeyed,  had  infpired  a  paffion,  and 
not  a  liking  only.  Every  thing  is  to  be  expelled 
from  a  fendment  of  which  we  are  only  fufceptible 
in  the  flower  of  our  age.  A  fentiment  produced 
by  a  warm  imagination,  which  efteem  and  friend- 
ihip  (hould  render  as  fweet  as  it  is  folid  and  violent. 
I  well  know  that  one  may  paflionately  love  a  con- 
temptible objedt ;  but  this  is  the  misfortune  of  thofe 
who  are  weak,  narrow-minded,  and"  defpicable 
themfelvcs,  or  who  are  mified  in  their  choice. 
It  is  of  con(equence  for  a  young  man  not  to  begin 
with  a  liking,  which  will  rob  him  of  his  principles 
and  prudence.  A  virtuous  paflion  fliould  force 
him  from  infenfibility,  of  which  he  will  not  be 
fufceptible  till  he  is  eighteen.  How  can  he  be 
preferved  till  that  time  from  little  flights  which  do 
not  touch  the  heart?  Watch  him  attentively,  guard 
his  innocence,  do  not  fuffer  him  to  be  one  moment 
idle,  and  believe  that  this  imagination  will  not 
figure  to  him  any  thing  you  would  wifh  concealed. 
You  will  fay,  is  it  poffible  to  preferve  a  young 
man  innocent  to  the  age  of  eighteen  ?  I  am  fenfible 
it  is  not  the  prefent  cuftom,  though  it  was  the 
cuftom  formerly ;  and  even  now  Princes,  more 
a/fiduoufiy  looked  to  than  other  young  men,  come 
out  of  the  liands  of  their  Governors  without  the 
knowledge  of  love,  or  any  thing  refembling  it. 
You  afli  me,  huw  I  contrive  to  be  thus  watchful 
over  my  fon,  withovit  diigufting  him?  Becaufe 
he  is  not  confcious  of  being  more  ftridlly  attended 
to  than  he  was  at  fix  years  old.  He  has  always 
flept  in  a  clofet  within  my  room,  and  even  in  it, 
when  on  a  journey.  This  is  no  conflraint  on 
hini  j  I  have  even  made  it  agreeable  to  him.  He 
I  is 
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is  by  nature  communicative;  he  likes  talking;  he 
has  an  unbounded  confidence  in  me;  but  he  has 
lb  many  ftudies,  particularly  for  thefe  laft  two  years, 
that  we  feldom  have  in  the  day-time  any  oppor- 
tunity'of  a  regular  difcourfe.  I  have  promiied  to 
converfe  with  him  every  night  after  we  are  in  bed, 
Theodore^  having  always  a  number  of  things  to  talk 
to  me  about,  waits  for  that  time  impatiently  ;  and 
with  the  greater  eagernefs,  by  my  telling  him  often 
in  the  day,  that  I  have  fome  few  fecrets  to  impart. 
I  never  fail  to  add,  *'  There  is  not  time  now  to 
"  inform  you  of  them;  at  night  you  fliall  know 
*'  them."  Theodore  is  delighted  with  bed-time  ; 
half  undreft,  he  whifpers  me  a  queftion.  I  re- 
fufe  to  hear  it,  prudence  not  permitting  me  to  talk 
of  things  of  that  confequence  before  rny  Valet 
de  Chambre.  Theodore  with  a  grave  air  gives  me 
a  fign  of  approving  my  difcretion,  but  haftens  me 
to  bed ;  when  we  are  there,  lighted  by  a  fmall 
lamp  which  gives  the  appearance  of  twilight,  our 
fecrets  begin :  it  is  then  we  indulge  the  pleafure 
of  a  free  converfation.  We  often  fpeak  both  to- 
gether, or  mutually  afk  each  other  queftions  with 
equal  earneftnefs  and  curioTity.  This  is  the  more 
agreeable,  as  we  have  no  reafon  to  fear  interrup- 
tion. Befides,  I  take  care  alwaj'-s  to  appear  at  this 
time  more  gay,  more  eafy,  and  more  afFeiSlionate 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day.  If  he  has  any 
thing  to  accufe  himfelf  of,  he  chufes  this  time.  In 
fhort,  thefe  noclurnal  entertainments  are  fo  de- 
lightful, that  he  often  declares  his  extreme  regret 
at  the  thoughts  of  fleeping  in  another  room  at  our 
return  to  France.  He  talked  of  it  yefterday.  I 
told  him,  that  I  too  fhould  be  forry  to  be  deprived 
of  them,  but  we  muft  contrive  to  difcourfe  in  the 
B  2  day. 
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day.  O!  Papa,  what  difference? — You  do  not 
find  me  then  fo  good-humoured,  is  not  that  it  ? — I 
am  convinced.  Papa,  that  you  are  always  kind,  but 
in  the  night !  You  appear  then  to  love  me  beft. 
You  make  me  more  your  equal.  No  doubt,  when 
you  have  behaved  well,  I  muft  like  you  better  at 
the  end,  than  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the 
day  ;  you  have  given  me  twelve  fatisfactory  hours 
complete.  Dear  Papa,  let  me  lay  in  your  room  at 
B —  at  Paris  ? — You  make  there  a  very  reafonable 
jequeft :  you  would  have  me  go  to  bed  at  your 
hour. — True,  but  you  have  done  as  much  for  n!e 
before  j  befides,  I  am  almoft  fifteen ;  -yvhen  we 
leave  Italy,  we  Ihall  go  to  Languedoc,  and  ftay 
fix  months  there.  In  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
our  travels,  you  always  went  to  bed  when  I  did. 
■ — Very  well,  but  at  Paris  ?  When  we  get  there, 
I  fhall  be  near  fixteen,  and  you  will  allow  me  to 
fit  up  a  little  later. — Yes,  till  half  paft  ten. — Let 
it  be  eleven.  Our  converfation  in  bed  lafts  an 
hour,  and  your  mafters  come  early. — That  is  true, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  half  after  ten. 
—How!  I  obliged? — Yes,  my  dear  Papa,  you 
will  not  refufe  me  what  makes  my  chief  happinefs. 
■ — Confider  it  is  unprecedented  at  Paris  to  go  to 
bed  at  ten.  I  muft  give  up  all  company. — You 
will  be  glad  of  the  excufe;  you  do  not  love  the 
■world. — I  regret  it  not  when  I  give  it  up  for  youj 
but  I  like  it,  when  I  am  in  it.  I  am  refolved  to 
return  into  it  to  introduce  you,  and  that  will  be 
foon.  For  example,  when  I  am  feventeen,  there 
will  be  no  reafon  againft  my  fleeping  in  your 
room.— That  I  allow. — Well,  Papa,  you  who 
are  fo  kind  will  not  refufe  to  abate  me  eighteen 
months,  which  are,  in  fail,  but  fix ;  for  we  fhall 

fpend 
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fpend  the  reft  in  the  country,  and  at  the  regiment 
1  am  to  belong  to. — Well,  well,  chatterer,  go  to 
fleep,  I  will  think  of  it. 

You  fee,  my  dear  Vifcount,  that  it  is  not 
without  reafon  1  grant  as  a  favour  what  I  moft  wiAi. 
If  Theodore  was  once  to  fufpect  his  fleeping  in  the 
fame  room  with  me  was,  that  I  might  be  a  fpy 
on  his  acflions,  he  would  look  upon  my  apartment 
as  a  prifon,  and  me  as  on  a  tyrannical  jailor.  It 
is  thus  that  the  fame  precautions,  taken  incon- 
fiderately  or  prudently  produce  ufeful  or  pernicious 
eftefts.  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf;  for  I  know- 
that  Theodore  will  one  day  find  himfelf  on  a  fudden 
under  reftraint  from  this  engagement.  I  (hall 
eafily  perceive  this  change  in  his  mind  by  his  in- 
difference. I  fhall  have  forefeen  this  event,  and 
of  courfe  be  prepared  with  fure  means  of  pre- 
ferving  my  authority  over  him  as  ftrong  as  everi 
you  (hall  know  them  when  this  happens. 

I  was  acquainted  before  with  the  quafrel  be- 
tween you  and  Madame  de  Gerville ;  and  you  ought 
to  have  received  my  letter,  in  which  I  ov/ned 
myfelf  not  furprized  at  her  treachery.  Since  I 
liave  lived  in  the  world,  I  have  never  found  a 
fingle  inftanceof  a  penon  given  to  intrigues  whofe 
friendfhip  might  reafonably  be  depended  on. 


B  7  LET. 
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LETTER    IX. 

Madame  d'OJialis  to  the  Barcnefs, 

E  not  alarmed,  my  dear  aunt ;  M.  ctOjlah; 
will  never  again  leave  mej  the  fancy  which  poi- 
fefied  him  will  not  become  a  paiiion  :  I  have  tol- 
lowed  your  advice,  and  I  have  found  all  my  hap- 
pinefs  again.  I  told  you  in  my  letter  from  Ver- 
failles,  that  I  had  only  fufpicions ;  but  I  was  foon 
out  of  doubt.  It  feems  that  his  attachment  to 
me,  fo  folJd  and  fo  lafting,  had  wearied  everyone 
of  our  acquaintance ;  for  his  change  appeared 
to  create  univerfal  joy.  I  faw  that  malignant 
pleafure  flione  through  the  teftimonies  of  concern 
that  many  people  gave  me  on  this  occafion  ;  they 
wiiihed  to  appear  as  if  thev  pitied  me  j  they  feign- 
ed to  be  affedted  with  my  condition,  but  they  had 
no  other  motive  for  their  conduit  than  that  of 
acquainting  me  with  an  event,  at  which  they 
thought,  perhaps,  my  felf-love  would  be  ftill  more 
hurt  than  my  heart;  but,  thefe  envious  and  ma- 
licious people  have  been  deceived  in  their  inten- 
tions. I  appeared  not  to  underftand  their  infinua- 
tions,  and  not  to  believe  their  pofuive  aflertions. 
Some  laughed  at  my  credulity;  others  thought  i 
aieiled  it  in  confideration  of  M.  ctOJtalts.  In  ge- 
neral, this  conduft  has  been  much  approved,  and 
yet  I  was  not  without  grief  and  inquietude  ;  I  faw 
M.  d'Oftalis  really  in  love  with  the  moft  charming 
perfon  who  has  appeared  in  the  world  thefe  ten 
years  ;  it  is  true,  that  I  obferved  nothing  in  the 
Countefs  Anatolle^  which  could  encourage  the  paf- 

fion 
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fion  fhe  has  infpired  j  but  flie  i§  only  eighteen, 
very  much  incenfed  againft  her  hufband  ;  (he  is 
naturally  tender,  and  all  her  mother-in-law's  fo- 
cicty  vifibly  countenance  M.  d'Oftalis.  Madame 
de  Blefac,  equally  deficient  in  underllanding  and 
penetration,  and  full  of  the  moft  ridiculous  vanity, 
thinks  it  impolfible  that  a  young  perfon,  who  has 
the  honour  of  being  her  daughter-in-law,  can  ever 
take  a  lover;  and  really  believes  M.  d' Oft  a! is  only 
goes  to  her  houfe  for  the  fake  of  beingof  her  party 
at  piquet.  Delighted  with  his  affiduity  and  com- 
plaifance,  fhe  is  continually  commending  him  ;  fo 
that  the  Countefs  JnatoUe  hears  eternally  the  praifts 
of  a  man  with  whofe  fentimcnts  fhe  is  doubtlefs 
acquainted,  and  a  man  too  v/hofe  amiable  qualities 
are  fufficiently  apparent  without  anybody's  taking 
pains  to  point  them  out.  I  reflected  a  long  time, 
and  at  laft  determined  not  to  alter  my  paft  con- 
du(fl.  I  behaved  to  M.  d'Oftalis  with  the  fame 
conformity,  the  fame  mildnefs,  the  fame  defire  of 
pleafmg  and  attracting  him  ;  only  I  go  much  fcl- 
domer  to  Madame  de  Blefac's,  and  ceafe  intircly 
fpeaking  of  the  Countefs  Anatolle.  As  her  mo- 
ther-in-law trufted  her  often  with  me  before  the 
journey  to  Spa,  and  as  fhe  came  to  breakfafl  with 
me  two  or  three  times  a  v/eek,  it  was  impoffi;-le 
to  ceafe  wholly  receiving  her  at  my  houfe  ;  but  I 
no  longer  feek  thofe  opportunities,  and  put  th-e m 
ofFas  much  as  poflible  without  appearing  to  Ho  it 
purpofely.  When  I  am  with  her,  I  always  tteat 
her  with  the  fame  friendship;  which  is  very  cafy 
for  me  to  do,  as  1  have  naturally  a  great  liking  to 
her.  M.  d'Oftalis  well  knev/  i  faw  through  his 
heart :  his  embarrafTment  was  redoubled  ;  he  faw 
I  was  determined  not  to  complain  or  queftion 
B  4  him, 
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him,  he  began  to  feel  himfelfmuch  in  the  wrong  ; 
his  paffion  i^ruggled  with  his  repentance,  and  for 
an  indent  ftifled  his  natural  generofity.  He 
thought,  perhaps,  I  fecretly  prided  myfelfonmy 
moderation  j  he  wifhed  to  leflen  the  merit  of  ic, 
2nd  feemed  to  think  my  mildnefs  was  occafioncd 
by  indifference.  Then  it  was  I  teftified  my  af- 
fection "for  him  ;  this  was  not  what  he  expected  or 
wifhed  ;  by  making  him  ftill  more  culpable,  I 
increafed  his  anger.  His  temper  could  not  fail  be- 
ing verv  much  altered  by  the  violent  agitations  of 
his  mind;  he  became  totally  unlike  himfelf;  he 
faw  my  tears  flow  without  being  foftened  ;  he  let 
me  fee  he  furpe61:ed  me  of  falfehood  and  hypo- 
crify  :  I  defiredhim  to  explain  himfelf,  which  he 
jefufed.  Oh  !  how  feverely  I  felt,  in  this  dreadful 
fituation,  the  misfortune  of  being  feparated  from 
and  deprived  of  you  !  I  have  friends  on  whom  I 
can  depend,  but  it  is  only  in  the  bofom  of  my  mo- 
ther, my  benefadtrefs,  that  1  can  depofit  fuch 
griefs  ;  to  what  other  pcrfon  on  earth  can  I  be  per- 
mitted to  acknowledge  the  wanderings  and  faults 
of  an  objedt  fo  dear  to  me  !  My  fentiments  are  fo 
well  known  on  this  fubjecf,  that  thofe  who  have 
the  greateft  friendfhip  for  me,  Madame  de  Liinsurs^ 

Madame  de  S ,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Herbain, 

have  never  dared  fay  a  fmgle  word  to  me  on  M. 
d'Oftalii'  conduct  j  very  certain,  that  on  this  point 
they  could  not  obtain  my  confidence.  Such  was 
my  fituation,  when  I  received  your  letter,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  revived  and  gave  me  the  advice 
I  ftood  in  need  of;  I  apprehended,  that  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  afFe(?t  indifference,  or 
to  fhew  fo  much  fenfibility  as  to  give  myfelf  up 
to  pique  and  ill  humour  j  I  determined  therefore 

to 
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to  write  a  note  to  M.  d'Oftalis,  of  which  I  here 
fend  you  a  copy  : 

"  You  ftiun  me;  you  appear  embarraffed  when 
*'  with  me;  and  why?  What,  reproaches  do  you 
*'  fe^r  from  a  perfon  who  owes  you  ten  years  of 
"  happinefs  ?  And  who,  during  that  time,  has 
*'  never  ceafed  to  be  perfectly  happy,  till  within 
*'  thefe  three  months  ?  I  mult  have  been  very 
*'  ungrateful,  fhQuld  I  now  think  myfelf  gene- 
*'  rous :  alas !  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  de- 
"  fire  to  complain  with  acrimony;  I  am  a  friend 
*'  who  would  fpeak  and  open  to  you  her  heart . .  . 
*'  do  not  refufe  me  this  explanation  ;  I  promife 
"  not  to  queftion  you  ;  I  only  beg  of  you  to  hear 
*'  me." — This  note,  by  diffipating  a  little  of  M. 
d'Oftalis's  embaraflment,  reftored  him  part  of  his 
generofity  ;  he  returned  me  an  anfwer  full  of  ten- 
dernefs,  and  yet  without  promifing  me  theconver- 

,  fation  I  follicited.     The  fame  evening  we  fupped 
together  at  the  Spanifti  Ambaflador's  ;  the  Countefs 

-JnatoUe  was  there,  and  I  obferved  that  M.  d'Oftalis 
did  not  dare  to  feat  himfelf  by  her  fide  at  table. 

•I  v/ent  away  before  twelve,  and  left  him  there; 
for,  fmce  his  return  from  Spa,  we  never  go  together 

in  the  fame  carriage.     M.  de  P gave  me  hjs 

hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftairs,  and  went  out  at 
the  fame  time  that  I  did  ;  on  turning  into  the  ftreet 
Traverfiere,  one  of  the  hind  wheels  of  my  carriage 
broke,  and  it  overturned.  The  fhock  was  fo  vio- 
lent, that  both  glafles  were  broke  into  a  tboufand 
pieces;  and  one  of  the  fplinters  cut  my  forehead 
exceedingly.     M.  de  P ,  who  had  followed 

•me  till  then,  (for  he  lives  near  me)  flopped  at  the 

fame  moment,  gotout  haftily,  and,  with  the  help 

of  his  fervants  and  mine,  fucceeded  in  taking  me 

B  5  out 
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out  of  the  coach.  He  offered  me  his,  to  take  me 
home  J  but  I  refufiid  it;  and,  as  I  was  not  many 

fteps    from   Madame  de  S ,  I    walked    there, 

and  fo  got  rid  of  M.  P .     Madame  de  5"— — 

was  not  returned,  and,  finding  neither  her  horfes 
nor  carriage  at  home,  I  wrote  to  M.  d'Oftalis^  to 
beg  he  would  fend  me  his ;  and,  not  to  alarm 
him,  or  make  him  think  I  wifhed  him  to  come 
himfelf,  I  only  told  him  I  had  left  mine  on  ac- 
count of  a  little  fright ;  and  I  fent  this  note  by  one 

of  Madame  de  S 's  fervants,  who  had  not  feen 

me,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  accident.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  1  heard  a  carriage  en- 
ter the  court ,  and,  in  a  m.oment,  the  door  of  the 
room  I  was  in  fuddenly  opened,  andM.  d'0/?ci lis 
appeared  j  I  arofe,  but,  fcarce  having  ftrength  to 
fupport  myfelf,  I  fell  again  into  the  great  chair. 
Figure  to  yourfelf,  my  dear  aunt,  the  aftonifh- 
ment  and  the  terror  of  M.  d'OJialis,  on  feeing 
me  covered  with  blood,  pale,  difhevelled,  and 
with  a  large  wound  in  my  forehead.  He  came 
towards  me,  and,  clafping  me  in  his  arms,  with  his 
face  bathed  in  tears,  afked  me  a  hundred  queftions 
at  a  time,  but  did  not  liften  to  my  anfwers :  be 
rang  all  the  bells,  aflembled  all  the  family,  and 
fent  for  a  Surgeon  and  Phyfician;   in  the  midft  of 

all    this  confuuon,  Madame   de    S returned 

with  a  Surgeon  whom  fhe  had  brought  with  her  ; 
one  of  her  fervants,  having  been  to  acquaint  her 
"with  my  accident,  fhe  went  immediately  to  feek 
for  the  help  I  flood  in  need  of.  The  Surgeon 
found  me  feverifh,  and  faid  I  muft  be  bled,  but 
not  yet  for  fome  hours.  Madame  de  S- •  in- 
treated  me  to  ftay  where  I  was ;  but  I  refufed,  and 
returned  home  about  two  o'clock*     When  Monf. 

d'0/talii 
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d'Ofialis  and  I  were  feated  in  the  coach,  he  all  at 
once  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  me,  and 
fcizing  one  of  my  hands ;  ah,  cried  he,  this  ex- 
planation which  you  afked  of  me,  why  are  you 
not  in  a  fituation  ftill  to  demand  it  !  . .  .  What ! 
interrupted  I ;  when  you  love  me  with  the  fame 
tendernefs,  when  you  have  proved  it  to  me  in  (o 
afFecfling  a  manner,  do  you  think  ycu  have  not 
already  reftored  me  to  happinefs  r  .  .  .  But  I  an:^ 
guilty,  faid  he,  in  a  low  voice,  if  I  have  given 
you  one  moment's  affli61:ion.  At  leaft,  do  me  the 
juftice  to  believe,  that  I  am  fenfible  of  my  faults, 
and  that  I  earneftly  wifh  to  atone  for  them  ! .  .  . 
He  pronounced  thefe  words  in  a  manner  which 
affefted  me  fo  much  I  could  not  anfwer  him  !  .  . .  . 
I  put  my  face  to  his,  and  embraced  him  j  he  took! 
mv  hand,  and  kifled  it  with  tranfport :  you  weep, 
cried  he  j  thefe  fweet  and  innocent  tears  pro- 
nounce my  pardon,  without  which  I  could  not 
live,  and  which  afford  me  equal  joy  and  gratitude ; 
as  he  faid  thefe  words,  the  coach  ftopped.  Though 
I  was  very  weak  and  much  bruifed,  I  would  not 
complain  for  fear  of  afFecling  M.  d'Oftalis  :  but  he- 
perceived  how  much  I  fuifered,  and,  taking  me 
in  his  arms,  he  carried  me  into  my  chamber. 
The  next  morning  at  fix  o'clock,  I  was  bled ; 
I  had  no  return  of  my  fever;  my  head  was  quite 
eafy,  and  I  had  no  other  illnefs  than  a  fprain, 
which  occafioned  my  keeping  my  bed  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  The  fame  evening  I  had  a  long 
converfation  with  Monf.  d'Oftalis ...  I  know  very 
well,  faid  I  to  him,  that  love  is  not  a  lading  paf- 
fion.  I  have  never  at  any  time  in  my  life  placed 
my  felicity  on  fo  tranfient  a  fentiment ;  doubtlefs, 
if  would  be  very  pleafmg  to  poilefs  your.a{Fe6^ior« 
B  6  iniirelyj 
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intlrely ;  but  I  only  depended  on  your  friendftiip 
and  confidence.  I  had  flattered  myfelf  I  ihould 
always  remain  your  true  and  faithful  friend  j  and 
this  was  the  happinefs  I  feared  to  lofe.  Had  you 
fucceeded  in  feducinga  young,  innocent>and  fen- 
fible  woman,  had  fhe  facrificed  to  you  her  reputa- 
tion and  peace  of  mind,  you  would  have  wifhed 
to  make  her  happy,  her  heart  being  naturally  good. 
And  what  delicate  heart  can  content  itfelf  with 
love  ?  bhe  would  have  been  defirous  of  gaining 
your  confidence  and  even  your  efteem.  She 
would  have  faid  to  you  :  "  You  have  ruined  me  ; 
*'  you  have  deprived  me  ofthat  virtue  which  1  loved, 
*'  and  which  I  lament ;  you  have  given  to  my 
*'  friends,  and  to  all  who  furroundme,  the  dread- 
*'  ful  right  of  defpifing  me  ;  and,  if  you  will  not 
*'  be  my  friend,  what  is  to  become  of  me,  vMien 
"  you  ceafe  to  be  my  lover?"  What  could  you 
have  been  able  to  anfwer,  faid  I  ?  You  wcTuld  have 
promifed  all  {he  demanded.  She  is  amiable  ;  {he 
has  witi  {he  would  foon  have  obtained  thofe  fen- 
timents  of  frienJihip  and  confidence  of  which  I 
am  fo  jealous,  and  which  my  afFe<Sion  makes  me 
worthy  to  pofiefs  intirely.  Ah  !  cried  Monfieur 
4'Ojicilis^  be  fatisfied  ;  you  fhall  never  fee  me  at- 
tached to  any  one  who  can  make  you  uneafy  . . . 
The  facrifice  you  afk  from  me  is  already  made, 
and  gives  me  no  pain.  Yes,  I  deceived  myfelf  in 
thinking  I  could  prefer  another  obje(Sl  to  you  ;  I 
knew  not  my  own  heart . . .  Ah,  when  it  is  you 
who  are  beloved,  inconflancy  is  nothing  but  an 
illufion  ! 

You  are  fenfible,  my  dear  aunt,  I  may  depend 
on  the  promifes  and  the  fincerity  of  M.  cCOjialis ; 
therefore  you  will  judge  all  my  uneafmefs  is  vaniih- 

cd. 
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ed.  It  is  now  eight  days  fince  we  had  this 
cojwerfation.  I  did  not  write  to  you  before,  be- 
caufe  I  wifhed  to  tell  you  I  was  perfectly  recovered. 
The  wound  in  my  forehead  is  almoft  well, 
and  will  leave  no  fear;  in  fhort,  I  am  better 
than  ever.  I  have  not  written  to  you  fmce  my 
long  letter  from  Verfailles,  but  in  a  concife  manner, 
not  being  willing,  at  the  diitance  we  are  from  each 
other,  to  afflicl  you  with  an  account  of  my  uneafi- 
nefl'es,  unlefs  I  could  have  been  near  to  have  con- 
foled  you.  Now,  that  I  am  again  reflrored  to  hap- 
pinefs,  I  can  only  enjoy  it  imperfectly,  becaufe 
you  are  ignorant  of  it ;  and  yet  this  happinefs  is  the 
work  of  your  hands.  I  owe  it  to  the  education 
you  gave  me  ;  to  the  hufband  you  chofe  for  me  ;  to 
the  advice  you  have  given  me.  Oh,  my  dear  and 
tender  benefadlrefs  !  every  moment  of  my  life,  you 
are  prefent  to  my  remembrance.  Every  happinefs 
I  enjoy  is  derived  from  you  ;  and  this  idea  flill 
increafes  my  felicity  .  .  .  My  tears  flow ;  you  will 
trace  them  on  the  paper  j  and  perhaps  you  will  mix 
your  own  with  them  . . .  Adieu,  my  dear  aunt ! 
my  heart  is  full !  . . .  I  can  write  no  more , .  .  , 
Adieu  J  I  fhall  expeft  your  anfwer  with  the  utmoft 
impatience. 


LETTER    X. 

Madame  d'OJialis  to  the  Baronefs. 

J^X.  O  N  S.  d'Ojialis never  behaved  (o  charmingly 
to  me  before  :  he  does  not  leave  me  j  we  go  out 
together  j   we  have  no  longer  two  carriages;   in 

jQiort, 
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fhort,  we  are  exadly  on  the  fame  footing,  as  be- 
fore we  went  to  Spa,  except  that  Monf.  d'Ojialts 
fliews  me^  if  poffible,  more  regard  and  afFedtion. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  a  little  affair  which  pafled  the 
day  after  my  accident,  and  which  feemed  to  make 

fome   impreflion  on  him.     Madame  de  S and 

the  Chevalier  de  Herbain  were  at  our  houfe.  Ma- 
dame de  S was  faying,  that  Monf.  de  P , 

who  had  alTifted  in  raihng  up  my  carriage,  and  had 
offered  me  his  own,  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  kept 
his  bed.  That  is  very  natural  faid  the  Chevalier 
de  Herbain  ;  he  is  ill  on  account  of  the  grief  he  felt 
on   Madame  d'0/falis's  Tituation,  becaufe  he  is  in 

love  with  her.     Ah,  faid  Madame  de  S ,  I  am 

charmed  to  hear  it ;  Madame  d'OjIalis  can  no  longer 
boaft,  that  no  one  was  ever  in  love  with  her  a  mo- 
ment. Oh  !  cried  I,  I  maintain  it,  Monf.  de  P — 
does  not  think  of  me.  But,  faid  the  Chevalier  de 
Herbain^  interrupting  me,  it  is  ufelefs  for  you  to 

deny  it ;  for,  if  Monf.  de  P loves  you,  it  is  not 

your  fault ;  however,  it  is  certain  he  does.  He 
rofe  from  his  f'rat,  and,  fmiling^  drew  M.  d'OJialis 
to  the  window,  where  they  talked  for  a  moment 
very  low,  and  then  went  out  together.  In  lefs 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  returned,  and  both 
appeared  to  be  much  foftened.  The  Chevalier  de 
Herbain  came  to  my  bed-fide,  and  kiffed  my  hand 
with  an  air  of  fatisfaftion,  which  made  me  think 
Monf.  d'OJialis  had  juft  informed  him  of  what  had 
pafled  between  us,  and  I  could  not  imagine  what 
had  been  the  caufe  of  this  explanation.  When  M. 
dOJlalis  and  I  were  alone,  he  took  a  paper  out  of 
his  pocket.  The  Chevalier  de  Herbain^  faid  he, 
who  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  me  a  leffon, 
has  fliewn  me  this  letter  which  he  received  this 

jnorning 
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,  morning  from  Madame  de  Lbnows.  He  (lefired 
nie  to  rea<l  it,  and  it  was  as  follows  :  "  I  have  only 
*'  feen  Aladame  d'O/iaUi  for  one  minute  this  morn- 
*'  ing.  I  did  intend  dining  with  her,  but  I  cannot 
"  go  to  her  till  fix  in  the  evening.     Do  you  know 

"  that  Monf.  de  P is  ill  ?  He  told  a  perfon  of 

*'  my  acquaintance,  who  has  juft  left  him,  that  the 
*'  accident  of  yeflerday  was  the  caufe  of  his  illnefs  ; 
*'  for  that  he  really  feared  for  the  life  of  Madame 
*'  d'Ojlalis. — He  did  not,  however,  avow  any  par- 
"  ticular  attachment ;  but  the  perfon,  who  inform- 
*'  ed  me  of  it,  fays,  that  he  is  in  love.     \n  love 
*'  with  Madame  d'0/ialis^  cried  I ;  then  he  is  very 
*'  ridiculous  !  .  . .  Oh  !  Madame  d'Oflalis  will  now 
*'  turn  the  heads  of  many  people  :  fhe  has  loft  her 
"  hufband's  affe<5lions,  and  it   was  only  they  that 
*'  kept  lovers  at  a  diftance.     This  expreflion  ftruck 
*'  me ;  make  what  ufe  you  pleafe  of  it.     What 
*'  woman  will  now  dare  to  flatter  herfelf  with  pre- 
*'  ferving  the  tendernefs  of  her  hufband." 
-    It  appears  to-  me^  that  what  ftruck  Madame  eh 
Limours  fo  much  had  the  fame  efFeil   on  Monf. 
d'Ojialis.     At  leaft,  my  dear  aunt,  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, and  gives  me  the  profpeft  of  feeing  you 
again  in  four  or  five  months,  as  you  have  promifed 
me  you  will  not  prolong  your  ftay  in  Italv.     Monf. 
d'Ainteri  and   the  Chevalier  de  f^almont  expecl  you 
with  great  impatience.     The  Chevalier  condudls 
himfelf  to  a  miracle ;  you  will  find  him  perfe<£yy 
formed  ;  he  talks  rather  more  than  he  did,  but  with 
the  famemodefty  which  you  admired  fo  much  ;  he 
is  lefs  bafhfid,  but  appears  always  referved;     Ma- 
dame de  Valey  thinks  no  more  of  him  :  her  coquetry 
is  addrefled  to  another   objedt,   an   acquaintance 
made  at  Spa,  an  Englilbmani  who  ftays  here  ajl 

the 
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the  winter;  a"  clumfy  tall  figure,  very  pale,  and 
very  infipid;  yet  he  appears  to  gain  general  appro- 
bation, although  his  manners  are  rude  and  blunt ; 
which  I  fancy  would  fucceed  very  ill  in  our  coun- 
try-men.— In  fhort,  Madame  de  Valey  has  learned 
Englifh  J  and  it  is  thought  fhe  has  already  faid,  / 
love  you.  This  is  very  polTible,  for  fhe  does  not  fix 
any  great  value  on  this  expreflion.  Her  perfon  is 
much  altered.  She  is  exceflively  thin  :  her  face  has 
-pimples-on  it  j  and  fhe  is  no  longer  pretty,  though 
ihe  is  only  one  and  twenty  :  Madame  de  S  *  *  *  is 
nine-and-twenty,  and  is  flill  as  blooming  and  as 
beautiful  as  fhe  was  at  eighteen.  Such  is  the  eiFecfl 
of  innocence  and  a  pure  and  tranquil  mind  !  I  am 
convinced,  nothing  preferves  beauty  fo  well  as  liv- 
ing a  regular  life.  Adieu,  my  dear  aunt;  I  hope  now 
that  every  flep  you  take  will  bring  you  nearer  to 
us ;  and  that  your  next  letter  will  be  dated  from 
Florence. 


w. 


LETTER    XI. 

'Tbe  Baronefs  to  the  Pijcountejs, 


E  fetout  to-morrow,  my  dear  friend,  for 
Florence.  It  is  impofTible  for  me  to  regret  Italy, 
when  I  am  returning  to  France ;  yet  my  depar- 
ture from  Rome  will  occafion  fome  melancholy 
emotions.  You  know  my  attachments  to  the 
C — d — is\  I  cannot  diveft  myfelf  of  the  idea  that 
I  fhall  never  fee  him  again.  He  enjoys  here  every 
mark  of  refpedl  that  high  rank,  fuperior  talents, 
great  experience,  a  th<;iough  knowledge  of  bufi- 

nefs 
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ncfs  and  mankind,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  in- 
tegrity, can  acquire.  He  pofiefles  equally  thofe 
qualities  which  command  our  efl:eem,  and  the 
virtues  which  gain  our  affe£lions.  He  has  the  art 
of  uniting  to  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  in  office 
thp  natural  and  eafy  behaviour  and  the  free  con- 
verfation  of  a  private  perfon.  He  has  neither  ftate 
nor  pedantry.  (True  dignity  is  derived  from  the 
foul,  and  owes  nothing  to  afi^c6tation.)  His  face, 
his  difcourfe,  his  air,  indicates  his  character:  by 
feeing  him,  you  know  what  he  is.  He  poffefles 
that  happy  and  rare  union  of  prudence  and  open- 
nefs,  of  nobility  and  good-nature.  I  fhall,  be- 
fides,  leave  behind  me  at  Rome  the.  Count  and 
Countefs  ^e  Balmire,  whom  I  {hall  always  remem- 
ber :  Adelaide  has  a  fmcere  regard  for  the  Coun- 
tefs, and  has  been  in  tears  thefe  two  days.  Mifs 
Bridget  finds  fault  with  a  fenfibility  of  which  {he 
has  not  the  leaft  conception  ;  for  fhe  is  moft  ear- 
ned to  return  to  France ;  and,  in  fpite  of  her 
concern,  we  pack  up  chearfully,  and  rejoice  in  the 
thoughts  of  being  at  B —  in  three  months  time. 
You,  my  dear  friend,  promifed  to  be  there  to  receive 
me,  and  fpend  with  us  two  months  j  but  you  do 
not  mention  Madam  tie  Valey  :  {hould  it  be  agree- 
able to  you  to  bring  her,  I  flatter  myfelf  you  are 
afl'ured  that  it  would  give  me  pleafure.  I  depend 
upon  M.  Limours  ;  I  am  fure  of  Madame  d'Oftalis^ 
and  the  Chevalier  d'Herbain  writes  that  he  will 
not  wait  for  leave  to  vifit  one  after  an  abfence  of 
two  years  ;  fo  long  fe  pa  rated  from  them,  how  de- 
lightful it  will  be  to  afl'emble  all  my  dearefl  friends! 
Well,  I  have  finifhed  another  work  upon  Edu- 
cation— be  quiet,  it  is  the  laft.  Sincerely  it  is  not 
for  pleafure   that  I    fpend   my  nights  in  writing 
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eighteen  or  nineteen  volumes  on  the  fame  fubjeifl :  a 
fprightly  head  and  a  female  fancy  are  not  eafily  fix- 
ed down  to  fuch  an  employment !  but  I  abfolutely 
wanted  thefe  compofitions  :  there  were  none ;  I 
made  them.  It  is  necefiary,  that  before  I  explain  the 
plan  of  them,  that  I  fliouid  acquaint  you  with  the 
refleclions  that  made  me  fee  their  ufefulnefs.  I 
figured  to  myfelf  my  dear  daughter  married  at  nine- 
teen, ant]  gone  out  of  my  hands  perfecStly  educated  : 
I  faw  her  pofielied  of  excellent  priziciples,  found 
judgment,  a  polifhed  underftanding,  an  upright 
heart,  her  character  formed,  and  more  experience 
than  commonly  falls  to  the  fharc  of  others  at  five- 
and-twenty.  I  was  convinced  £he  would  love  vir- 
tue, and  that  fhe  would  have  the  command  over 
herfelf.  I  feared  neither  bad  examples,  nor  the 
power  of  the  paflions  :  yet  I  forefaw  with  appre- 
henfion,  that  fhe  would  often  hear  in  the  world 
dangerous  opinions  maintained  in  a  fubtle  enticing 
manner,  even  by  people  without  abilities,  but  a- 
bounding  with  all  thofe  deftrudive  principles  which 
they  have  learned  by  heart  from  thofe  contempti- 
ble performances  which  particularly,  for  thefe  laft 
twenty  years,  have  turned  fo  many  moderate  heads. 
I  faw  Adelaide  amazed,  thinking  fuch  flrong  argu- 
ments unanfwerable ;  compelled  to  admire  realbns 
whofe  falfity  her  foul  and  confcience  bore  witnefs 
to,  and  which  her  underftanding  in  vain  fought  to 
refute.  Certain  that  nothing  would  tempt  her  to 
read  the  fcandalous  books  which  openly  attack  re- 
ligion and  morals,  hov/  could  I  hope  that  {he  might 
not  wifh  to  ftudy  fome  works  unfortunately  cele- 
brated, which,  containing  the  (iime  bad  principles, 
are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  may  be  read 
without  fhame  ?  I  dared  to  believe,  that  the  love  of 
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virtue  was  fufficiently  inftilled  into  Adelaide's^  heart 
to  be  always  her  guide,  even  without  the  affiftance 
of  reafon :  but  it  grieved  rne,  that  (he  might  per- 
haps at  times  have  melancholy  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  moft  pleafmg  and  comfortable  truths. — How 
was  I  to  prevent  thefe  dangers  ?  Was  Ihe  to  read  at 
iifteen  the  books  I  juft  mentioned,  for  me  to  dil- 
cover  to  her  the  falfe  though  fubtle  reafons  they 
.contain  ?  But  fuch  a  refutation  is  of  too  great  con- 
fequence,  and  would  occupy  one's  thoughts  too 
much  to  be  poffibly  efrected  in  reading  faft  with 
her;  beildes,  the  lectures  would  be  very  long,  and 
ofcourfe  take  up  much  of  our  valuable  time. — Up- 
on refledion,  I  found  I  could  folve  this  difficulty 
by  binding  myfelf  to  a  troublefome  bufmefs,  which 
required  patience,  thought,  and  judgment.  From 
all  the  books  that  appeared  to  me  dangerous  I  made 
two  extracts ;  the  one  of  their  bad  principles,  the 
other  of  the  contradictions  which  in  the  fame  Au- 
thor deftroyed  thefe  principles  :  this  done,  I  began 
a  fort  of  epiftolary  romance.  This  is  tlie  plan  :  A 
young  man  of  parts  and  good  difpofition,  but  with 
warm  pailions,  leaves  his  Province,  enters  into  the 
guards,  and  fettles  at  Paris.  He  makes  dangerous 
connexions,  and  reads,  with  rapture,  books  that 
ihake  his  principles.  He  has  left  in  his  Province  a 
fifter  feven  or  eight  years  older  than  himfelf,  for 
whom  he  has  a  fmcere  affeclion.  He  gives  her  an 
'CXadl  and  regular  account  of  his  adventures,  his 
thoughts,  and  fludies.  His  fifter,  in  her  anfwers, 
gives  him  advice,  and  attacks,  in  a  plain  and  folid 
way,  his  opinions  and  errors.  I  have  put  into  the 
young  man's  letters  all  my  extracts  of  falfe  and 
deftru6\ive  principles  :  they  are  marked  by  afterifks  ; 
9.  note  fhews  the  volume  and  page  of  the  work  from 
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which  they  are  taken  :  in  thefe  notes  I  liave  recited 
the  comradi6lions  and  falfe  conclufions  of  the  fame 
author.  The  filters  invariably  follow  the  brother's 
letters:  his  regularity  makes  the  work  appear  for- 
mal and  improbable,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it  interefting :  however,  it  is  not  wrote  for 
publication.  There  are  forty  letters  and  their  an* 
fwers.  A  fortnight  ago  I  had  the  firft  letter  from 
the  brother,  wrote  fair  into  a  copy-book  ;  and,  be- 
ing alone  with  Adelaide^  I  faid  to  her.  You  are  now 
near  fifteen,  one  fiiould  begin  to  form  your  mind  : 
your  extracts  are  well  done  :  your  laft  fix  months 
journal  pleafes  me  much :  you  muft  nov/  learn  to 
write  corre6tly  and  elegantly,  and  more  particularly 
to  reafon  folidly.  That  this  ftudy  maybe  eafy  to  you, 
and  even  an  amufement,  I  am  about  a  novel,  of 
which  you  fhall  compofe  half--. That  will  be  delight- 
ful !  —  Every  week  I  will  give  you  a  letter  :  yoU 
willconfider  it  with  care  to  anfwer  it.  To-day 
we  begin.  You  are  to  imagine  yourfelf  a  woman, 
married  thefe  ten  years,  and  living  in  the  country, 
and  having  a  brother  at  Paris,  a  conftant  corref- 
pondent,  who  is  led  adray  by  hurtful  examples  and 
wicked  publications. —  That  is  not  Theodore  ! — Noj 
we  are  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  a  bad  education  ;  and 
the  misfortune  to  begin  the  vs'orld  without  an  advi- 
fer :  it  will  be  your  taflc  to  reclaim  him.  Is  my  advice 
to  have  any  weight  with  him  i* — very  great. — Well! 
I  will  brmg  him  back  to  the  right  way.  —  Here 
is  his  firll  letter — Give  it  me,  dear  Mamma  ! — yirft 
hear  me  :  This  is  the  letter  of  a  man  whofe  mind' 
is  already  fpoiled,  and  whofe  heart  begins  to  be 
faulty.  I  forewarn  you  that  this,  and  all  the  other 
you  will  receive,  contains  only  bad  principles  of 
falfe  opinions.     In  reading  it,  remind  yourfelf  often 
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that  you  have  only  to  difpute  every  fentiment  there- 
in ;  carefully  fearch  for  all  the  oppofite  argumerits 
that  are  convincing  ones  :  it  will  be  your  fault  if 
you  do  not  overturn  his  fyftem.  The  dotted  lines 
are  extracted  from  -various  Authors,  as  the  notes 
will  fhew  ;  and  other  notes  will  explain  how  they 
moft  abfurdly  contradict  themfelves. — Mamma,  can 
I  contend  with  the  Authors  ?  Certainly,  and  even 
with  fuccefs ;  for  tiiey  rejedl  the  truth  ;  you  feelc 
for  it,  and  find  it  in  your  heart. — Mamma,  I  will 
read  fhe  letter,  and  anfwer  it  this  afternoon. — No, 
refledt  more  ferioufly  upon  it  j — I  do  not  expedt 
your  anfwer  for  a  week. 

At  that  time  fhe  gave  it  me  with  my  letter ;  and 
I  explained  to  her  the  faults  of  her  compofition. 
Your  arguments,  faid  I,  are  not  ftrong  enough  : 
there  is  a  want  of  regularity  and  connection  in 
your  ideas  :  your  flyle  is  not  elegrint,  and  often 
incorre(fi  and  obfcure.  I  will  now  fhew  you  how 
you  fhould  have  done.  I  read  to  her  twice  over 
my  fecond  letter  :  fhe  was  delighted  with  it,  and 
difcovered  that  her's  was  good  for  nothing.  I  will 
in  this  manner  give  her  all  the  young  man's  letters 
in  their  proper  order,  and,  when  fhe  brings  her  an- 
fwers,  will  produce  thofe  I  had  written.  This  will 
employ  her  for  a  year.  When  fhe  is  near  feven- 
teen,  fhe  vvill  take  it  up  again :  and,  then  being 
more  ready  at  her  compofitions,  fhe  v/ill  finifh  the 
forty  anfwers  in  fix  months.  Thus  I  fhall  at 
the  fame  time  form  her  flyle,  her  mind,  and  her 
reafon :  I  fhall  guard  her  againfl  thofe  dangerous 
impreiTions  which  might  have  been  made  at  a  fu- 
ture period.  I  fhall  inable  her  to  reafon  with  good 
fenfe  on  all  forts  of  fubjeils  ;  I  fhall  make  her  an 
excellent  Logician,  a  charader  feldom  to  be  met 
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•with  in  our  fcxj  at  the  fame  time  I  fliall  difcoveiff 
if  {he  is  a  moderate,.-or  an  extraordinary  genius: I 
at  all  events,  this  method  will  give  her  folid  under-- 
ftanding.     Alonf.  d'  Jlmane  practifes  Theodore  alfo 
in  this  work  of  mine.     His  firft  letter  was  like  his- 
fifter's,  but  better  ;  the  advantage  of  age  was  ap- 
parent. 

Adelaide's  attention  to  her  fcholar  daily  increafes. 
It  is  at  the  fame  time  whimfical  and  interefting  to- 
fee  her  always  with  her  daughter  at  her  elbow ;  • 
checking  her,  fometimes  fcolding  her  with  formal  - 
and  crofs  looks,  or  careffing  and  playing  v/itli  her, 
and  at  the  fame  time  afFedling  an  air  of  condefcen- 
fion,   which  makes  me  laugh,   and    touches    me. 
Poor  little  foul  !    how  fhe  will  love  the  children  ! 
Her  heart,  already  fufceptible  of  fuch  foft  and  pure 
feelings  !  may  flie  enjoy  happinefs  equal  to  what 
ihe  occafioned  in  me. 

She  experiences  already  the  pleafures  of  a  good 
mother  ;  the  deeper  impreflions  thefe  make,  the  lefs 
infenfible  fhe  is  to  her  former  amufements ;  Ihe 
gives  with  the  more  joy  half  her  favwgs  to  the  poor, 
becaufe  fhe  always  feledts  thofe  who  have  been 
mothers  of  families,  and  is  tenderly  anxious  about 
thofe  poor  women  who  have  daughters  of  five  or 
fix  years  old.  The  other  day  fhe  was  melted,  even 
to  tears,  on  meeting  in  the  ftreet  a  little  beggar, 
who  had  a  flight  likenefs  oi  Ermine,  Adelaide  had 
her  cloathed,  and  defired  me  to  put  her  apprentice 
to  a  fempftrefs.  My  daughter  appropriates  the 
other  half  of  her  favings  not  to  her  own,  but  Er- 
miners  fancies;  and,  inftead  of  laying  it  out  in  gew- 
gaws for  herfelf,  fhe  buys  play-things  for  her 
daughter. 

Adieu  f 
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Adieu !  my  dear  friend,  it  is  with  fincere  plea- 
fure  I  ihall  fee  you  again  fo  foon,  and  that  I  fliall 
find  you  more  happy,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment ofMadame  de  l^ahy's  behaviour,  and  that  the 
quarrel  between  Monf.  de  LiTtiours  and  Madame 
de  Gerville  has  reftored  him  to  you.  Your  happi- 
nefs  is  eflenfrial  to  mine ;  and,  whatever  is  my  Jot, 
I  cannot  praife  my  good  fortune,  when  you  are 
unhappy. 


LETTER    XII. 

Monfteur  d'Aimeri  to  the  Baron. 

\  OU  fay  very  true,  Monfieur,  it  is  eafier  to 
give  up  an  amufement  which  pleafes  us,  than  to 
ufe  it  with  moderation.  I  have  fometimes  permit- 
ted my  grandfon  to  play  at  games  at  chance,  pro- 
vided it  was  done  with  prudence.  He  afllired  me, 
as  he  was  not  fond  o{  play,  that  he  fhoiild  always 
have  a  command  over  himfelf  in  this  refpe<5t ;  not- 
Wfithftanding  which,  he  has  in  one  Tingle  night  loft 
two|thoufand  guineas  ! — Laft  Tuefday  we  were  en- 
gaged to  fup  at  the  Ambaffadoir"s  r/^  *  *  *  *,  where 
was  to  be  a  large  company.  I  had  a  violent  head- 
ach,  which  prevented  me  from  going;  but,  finding 
Charles  wiftied  very  much  to  be  there,  and,  I  muft 
own,  thinking  he  was  much  more  prudent  than  I 
have  found  him,  I  permitted  him  to  go  alone.  The 
next  morning,  befo4'e  I  was  up,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  him  :  "  I  find  myfelf  obliged  in 
.*'  honour  to  declare  to  you  an  inexcufable  fault 
^*  which  I  have  been  guilty  of,     I  have  concealed 
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<*  from  you,  that,  for  thefe  eight  days  pafl,  t 
*'  have  owed  Monfieur  de  *  *  *  *  a  hundred  gui- 
*•  neas,  loft  to  him  by  thirty  and  forty  at  a  time. 
*'  The  hopes  of  paying  my  debt  to  him  made  me  • 
"  play  with  him  again  laft  night.  I  did  not  win  a 
*'  fmgle  game.  The  excefs  of  my  bad  luck  put  me 
<*  quite  out  of  patience ;  I  fhould  have  gone  on 
*'  forever.  I  will  even  confefs  to  you,  if  Monfieur  de 
*'****  had  not  left  off  playing,  my  extravagance 
*'  would  have  had  no  bounds.  In  fhort,  I  loft 
**  two  thoufand  guineas.  — ■_ —  I  throw  myfelf  at- 
"  your  feet,  to  intreat  you  will  pay  my  debt  !  As  to 
"  every  thing  elfe,  I  will  receive,  with  equal  re- 
"  fpetS:  and  fubmiflion,  any  punifhment  you  think 
"  proper  to  impofe  on  me.  But,  if  I  dared  to  afk 
"  ftill  one  more  favour,  it  would  be,  that  you 
"  fend  me  for  five  or  fix  years  to  my  regiment. — 
"  I  fhould  leave  Paris  and  its  pleafures  with  joy,  if 
*'  I  thought  my  father  would  ftill  condefcend  to 
*'  follow  me,  to  advife  me,  and  to  forgive  me." 

When  I  had  read  this  note,  I  fent  for  my  grand - 
fon.  He  came  pale  and  trembling  to  my  bed-fide, 
where  he  ftood,  without  daring  to  fpeak  or  lift  up 
his  eyes.  Charles^  faid  I,  with  what  uneafinefs 
muft  your  mind  be  penetrated  !  You  are  fenfible  of 
the  fmall  fortune  which  Monfieur  de  Valmont  poflef- 
fes,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  fifteen  thoufand 
hvres  a  year ;  mine  is  only  twenty-five.  You  might 
reafonably  fuppofe,  after  all  the  expence  I  have  been 
at  for  your  education,  that  I  am  in  debt :  but  you 
may  be  afihred  I  am  not ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I 
have,  by  my  frugality  in  the  laft  twelve  years,  laid 
by  the  fum  of  four  thoufand  Franks :  this  is  half  the 
fum  you  owe ;  die  other  half  I  will  borrow  from 
my  banker  i  and  to-morrow  you  fliall  have  the 
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rtv/o  thoufand  guineas.  Oh !  Heavens !  cried  Charles ^ 
I  have  then  madly  fpent  in  a  few  hours  double  the 
fum  v^hich  you  have  been  twelve  years  faving!  — 
This  fum  was  yours ;  I  meant  to  increale  it  j  and 
I  intended  it  as  a  prefent  to  defray  your  v/edding 
expences.  —  My  wedding !  —  Ah,  I  fnal!  never 
marry ! — All  my  hopes  of  happinefs  are  deftroyed  ! 
—And  this  fum,  which  you  are  going  to  borrow, 
will  take  away  all  the  pleafure  of  your  life  ! — No,  I 
have  ftill  eight  or  ten  thoufand  livres  worth  of  jewels 
which  I  will  fell  j  and  I  will  alfo  give  up  my  little 
cabinet  of  pictures  which  areworth  fix  hundred  gui- 
neas ;  fo  that .  .^ .  Oh,  my  God  !  your  pictures  which 
you  fo  much  delight  in  !.  . .  Oh  \  my  dear  father, 
how  guilty  do  you  make  me  aj)pear  ! . . .  In  reality 
you  are  fo  !  As  to  me,  it  is  oiily  giving  up  thefe 
things ;  but  youmay  lofe  your  honour,  and  in  con- 
.fequence  may  coft  me  my  life.  Suppofe  Monfieur 
de  *  *  *  *  had  not  left  off  play,  or  had  gained  a 
fum  which  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to  pay  '  . . . .  Ah, 
what  a  dreadful  fuppofition ! . . .  But,  in  Ihort,  I  was 
out  of  my  fenfes  :  and  thus  it  always  is,  when  we 
play  at  a  game  we  are  not  thoroughly  mafter  of. 
We  lofe  like  dupes ;  and  even  when  we  win  it  is 
not  in  a  lawful  manner  j  for  in  general  the  winner 
has  a  great  advanta2;e  over  the  lofer,  a  s  he  is  more 
calm,  and  knows  what  he  is  about.  For  example, 
do  you  think  the  two  thoufand  guineas,  which 
Monf.  de  *  *  *  will  receive  to-morrow,  is  money 
well  gained  ?  No,  certainly  ;  for,  if  you  had  been 
cool,  you  would  not  have  loft  it. . ..  This  thought 
alone  is  fufficient  to  make  one  diflike  chance-games 
. .  I  could  make  many  other  remarks  on  them, 
but  I  will  fpare  you  the  pain ;  as  I  fee  you  are 
perfedly  fenfible  of  the  extent  of  your  crime,  I 
j  ■•      _  ■       C  forgive 
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forgive  you,  and  will  never  moremention  it .. .  Oh, 
Heavens  !  what  excels  of  goodnels  !  . . .  Ye  t,  let  me 
tell  you,  Charles,  this  indulgence  ought  to  terrify 
you ;  fince,  if  you  fhould  ever  fall  into  fuch  an  error 
;igain,  you  would  be  utterly  inexcufable — Ah,  my 
father,  do  not  fear  it :   I  will  give  you  my  moft  fa- 
cred  word  of  honour  never  more  to  play  at  games 
of  chance ...  I  receive  it,  and  I  will  depend  on  it; 
for  you  would  be  the  moft  ungrateful  and  moft 
defpicable  of  men,  if  you  fail  in  it.     After  this  con- 
verfation,  Charles  exprefled  his  gratitude  in  the  moft 
afFetSing  manner,  and  I  perceived  the  uneafmefs  he 
fullered,  left  this  lofs  at  play  fliould  hurt  his  charac- 
ter,   and  injure  him  in  the  delightful  fcheme  we 
have  in  view.     I  could  only  give  him  this  c®nfo- 
lation,  that  I  thought  Adelaide  would  fcarcely  mar- 
ry for  thefe  two  or  three  years;  and  that  in  that 
time  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  prove  himfelf 
wiiolly  cured  of  a  vice  of  which  for   fome  time 
this  adventure   would  make   him   fufpe<Sted.      In 
ftort,  I  know  very  little  of  him,  or  this  will  be 
the  laft  foolifti  adion  of  the  kind  he  will  ever  be 
guilty  of.     He  has   fenfe,  honour,  and  delicacy; 
and  knovi^s  how  to  make  ufe  of  them  :  fo  that  I 
am  perfuaded  the  leflbn  he  has  had  will  laft  hini 
his    life ;    and    with    greater  certainty,  as  he  has 
not  in   reality  a  paflion  for  gaming.     May  you, 
xny  dear    friend,    after  this   account,    be   of  my 
opinion ;  at  leaft  remember,  that  my  grandfon  is 
only  twenty  years  old  ;  and  that  many  years  will 
pafs  before  Madame  d'  Almane  will  ferioufly  think  of 
chufmg  a  huft)and  for  the  lovely  Adelaide ;  do  not, 
therefore,  judge  too   haftily,  and  by   that  means 
deprive  me  of  the  hope   which  forms   the  chief 
happinefs  of  my  life. 

LET- 
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LETTER    XIII. 

I'he  Baron  to  Monfieur  d'Aimeri, 

Flovencc. 

X  Am,  intirely,  Sir,   of  your  opinion,  that  the 
Chevalier  de  Valmont  will  not  game  any  more.   The 
beft  leflbn  that  he  could  have  received  is  not  the 
having  loft   two  thoufand  guineas ;    but   the   de- 
priving you  in  one  moment  of  the  fruits  of  twelve 
years  ceconomy,    pradtifed  for  his  fake,    and  the 
feeing  you  fell  your  jewels  and  pictures  to  pay  for 
his  folly.     This  ought  to  reclaim  for  ever  a  young 
man  of  feeling  and  generofity.     Befides,  I  think, 
with  you,  that  the  paflion  for  play  is  not  innate: 
in  the  Chevalier ;  had  you  not  brought  him  up  in 
.a  manner  to  preferve  him  from  it,  you  would  now 
-attempt  it  in  vain.     A  young  man,  educated  in 
.the  modern  ftyle,  without  decency,  principles,  or 
-reftraint;    from  his   cradle   taught  to   think   that 
-..riches  alone  can  give  him  confequence;  from  hav- 
'ing  feen  his  parents  contract  debts  to  difplay  their 
•  pomp,  and  be  guilty  of  mean  a£lions  to  procure 
•money  ;  fuch  a  young  man  at  eighteen  will  be  full 
of  his  moft  childjfli  vanities.     Be  his  fortune  what 
it  will,  he  muft  have  trinkets,  expenfive  cloaths, 
iine  horfes,  magnificent  carriages,  a  villa  moft  ele- 
gantly furniftied,  and  many  other  extravagancies  ; 
to  fupport   which,   he   will  have  recourfe  to  the 
gaming-table.     He   little  cares   that  his   being  a 
gamefter  may  hurt  his  marrying,  or  his  advance- 
ment.    He  feeks  not  a  proper  match  ;  neither  does 
Jhe  aim  at  places  or  honour.     He  is  refolved  not  to 
C  2  marry 
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marry  at  all,  or  for  money  j  and,  if  he  is  evex 
.ambitious,  he  turns  courtier  with  a  view  of  in- 
jiching  himfelf.  Unhappy  father  of  fuch  a  fon : 
You  are  the  caufe  of  his  irregularities  and  thirft 
after  riches.  'If  you  educated  him  yourfelf,  the 
fault  was  in  you  :  if  you  trufted  him  to  anothcr,you 
are  yet  more  culpable.  Was  it  worth  while,  for 
the  fake  of  increafing  his  fortune.,  to  make  over  to 
a  ftranger  your  moft  facred  and  important  duty  ? 
You  Ihould  have  made  his  happinefs  your  object,. 
Pie  had  better  have  been  virtuous  and  moderate, 
than  rich,  vicious,  and  diffipated.  What  will  lu- 
crative pofts,  a  government,  and  penfions  avail, 
when  your  fon  difhonours  and  obliges  you  to  fell 
your  eftate  ?  Let  us  wave  this  difagreeable  fuhje6t, 
and,  to  forget  it  intirely,  let  us  refledl  upon  our- 
■felves  and  our  children  :  let  us  talk  of  Theodore 
and  of  the  Chevalier  de  Vahnont.  Make  yourfelf 
eafy  with  regard  to  the  future :  you  have  infl-illed 
into  your  fon  religious  principles,  a  tafte  for  po* 
litenefs  and  good  manners,  a  contempt  of  pomp, 
and  a  laudable  ambition  of  diftinguifhing  him- 
ielf  by  the  united  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Be- 
fore he  thought  of  my  daughter,  he  proved  himielf 
incapable  of  being  biafled  by  interefted  motives,  by 
refufuig  a  very  advantageous  match,  becaufe  the 
lady  was  of  an  inferior  birth.  He  will  foon  fee 
Adelaide  again. — Love  will  furnifh  what  your  care 
and  example  have  begun.  Such  are  my  hopes  j 
may  they  be  realized  to  our  mutual  happinefs  ! 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  recommend  a  matter  of  im^ 
^ortance  to  you  :  to  infift  on  the  Chevalier's  keep- 
ing an  exaft  account  of  his  expences  :  if  he  is  not 
sTegular,  he  will  get  into  debt,  and  to  extricate 
h^n/df  may  be  tempted  to  game  again.     Under 

pretence 
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pretence  of  eafing  yourfelf  from  that  troiihle,  ^re- 
quire him  to  look  into  a  part  of  your  daily  ex- 
{.wnces.  For  thefe  laft  fix  months  'Theodore  has 
clone  this  for  me:  he  examines  and  pays  the 
weekly  accounts  of  my  Valet  de  Chambre.  He 
b-uys  my  cloaths  for  me.  Adieu,  Sir,  if  the 
Chevalier's  imprudence  caufes  you  the  leaft  in- 
convenience, I  have  fifteen  thousand  francs  with 
Monfieur  Qirard,  in  St.  Nicaire^s  ftreet^  much  at 
your  fervice;  of  which  1  advife  him  by  this  pofl. 
You  never  mention  my  new  houfe  to  me  \  I  hope, 
however,  you  have  been  to  fee  it.  The  Vifcount 
de  Limours^  who  has  undertaken  the  building 
of  it  in  my  abfence,  according  to  my  plan,  in- 
forms me  that  it  is  commodious  and  plcafant,  and 
that  the  apartments  for  my  children,  my  fon-in- 
law,  and  my  daughter-in-law,  are  very  agree - 
a-ble.  I  in  treat  you  to  carry  the  Chevalier  de 
Valmont  thither,  and  fhew  him  the  lodgings  fixed  on 
fer  my  fon -in-law.  Once  more  adieu  !  Sir,  pleafe 
to  dired  for  me  at  Turin. 


LETTER     XIV. 
Baronefs  to  Madame  d'Oflalis, 

Turin. 

X.  Shall  leave  this  place  the  25th,  my  dear 
daughter  J  and  I  hope,  when  you  receive  this  let- 
ter, you  will  be  ready  to  fet  out  to  meet  me 
at  B — .  The  Vifcountefs  tells  me  Monfieur 
de  L'lmmrss  afFairs  will  detain  him  at  Paris  till- 
near  the  end  of  iVlav  j  therefore  we  fliall  be  alone 
'    C  3  at 
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at  B—  for  at  leaft  fix  weeks ;  for  which,  though  I 
have  a  great  friendfhip  for  the  Vifcountefs,  I  fhall 
not  be  forrvj  as  after  fo  long  an  abfence  I  have 
many  queftions  to  afis,  and  many  things  to  tell 
you. 

I  m;!ch  approve  Monfieur  d'O/ialis's  defire  of 
obtaining!  an  embafTy.  He  is  prudent,  fenfiblc, 
and  with  eafe  fpeaks  many  languages  :  he  has, 
befides,  a  noble,  open,  and  agreeable  perfon;  and 
this  laft  advantage,  though  not  an  eflential  one, 
is  iKIl  ufeful  to  a  courtier,  and  particularly  fo  to  an 
ambafiador,  who  ought  to  attradl,  to  win,  and  to 
conciliate;  which  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  do, 
with  a  difagreeable  and  awkward  perfon  and  be- 
havjouf. 

I  think,  my  dear  daughter,  you  will  be  pleafed 
with  the  preient  which  Adelaide  brings  you  :  it  is 
a  charming  port-folio  of  drawings,  a  pretty  col- 
lection of  Italian  fongs,  and  an  alTortment  of  im- 
preiTions  of  all  the  nioft  beautiful  antiques,  which 
are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Curious  in  Italy, 
caft  in  fulphur.  Adelaide  has  a  fimilar  collection, 
and  fhe  has  amufed  herfelf  with  arranp-eino;  them 
in  a  chronological  order;  by  which  means  fhe  has 
formed,  in  twelve  drawers,  a  complete  feries  of 
mythology,  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory, 
which  ccft  only  twelve  or  fifteen  guineas.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  all  young  perfons  who  draw 
fhould  be  prefented  with  this  colledtion,  requiring 
them  to  clafs  them  as  Adelaide  has  done.  By  this 
amufement  they  will  acquire  a  pure,  elegant,  and 
correct  tafte  fur  drav/ing,  a  juft  idea  of  the  an- 
cient manner,  and  will  bring  back  to  their  memory 
mythology  and  ancient  hillory. 

No, 
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No,  my  dear  child  ;  I  am  neither  inchanted 
with  the  Italian  operas  nor  their  play-houfes  ; 
which  I  imagined  to  be  more  beautiiul  than  I 
found  them.  They  are  large,  but  their  form 
wants  elegance:  with  refpcifi  to  the  decorations, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  we  prcferve  the  perfpetftive 
better  than  they  do.  The  Italians  make  great 
ufe  of  tranfparent  fcenes  which  are  very  dazzling, 
but  form  no  rcprefentations  of  nature,  and  are 
only  fit  to  correspond  with  fairy  tales.  I  have 
feen  a  theatre  large  enough  to  contain  a  nume- 
rous company  of  foldicrs  mounted  on  real  horfes; 
but  the  poor  animals  marched  with  fo  much  diffi- 
culty on  the  boards  performed  their  parts  fo  ill, 
and  their  riders  condudled  them  fo  aukwardly, 
and  at  the  fame  time  appeared  to  be  fo  appre- 
henfive  of  falling ;  that  the  fight  appeared  to  me 
much  more  ridiculous  than  furprifmg.  I  have 
heard  many  operas,  the  mufic  of  which  appear- 
ed to  be  excellent  j  but  the  fcenery  was  in  ge- 
neral too  much  negledled  and  without  any  va- 
riety :  the  actors  perform  ill,  without  being  ab- 
folutely  abfurd.  Princefles  are  dreffed  like  the 
Nobles  of  Genoa.  They  v/ear  enormous  hoops, 
which  are  very  incoavenient  to  them.  The  lover, 
or  his  miftrefs,  never  fail,  at  the  found  of  the  or- 
gan, even  in  the  moft  paffionate  fcenes,  to  turn  their 
backs  on  each  other,  apparently,  that  they  may 
not  forget  what  they  are  about ;  and  the  audience 
encore  the  parts  which  beft  pleafe  thern  ;  v/hich 
deftroys  all  the  illufion.  I  think  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, that  finging  is  carried  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfedtion  in  Italy.  The  women's  voices 
all  appear  charming,  becaufe  they  are  natural  and 
eafy,  without  appearing  to  come  from  the  throat  j 
C  4  which 
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which  Is  the  general  fault  of  the  French  fingers^ 
The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  foften  their  voices 
in  the  high  parts,  and  never  raife  them  above  the 
natural  pitch,  which  makes  them  truly  melodious. 
1  have  {cen  in  Italy  many  pantomime  dances,  ia 
the  ferious  ftyle,  charniingly  compofed  and  exe- 
cuted. Among  others,  that  of  Orpheus,  which 
pleafed  me  beit  of  all  :  but  the  comic  dances  are 
fo  flat  and  indecent,  that  we  {hould  not  even 
think  them  tolerable  at  a  fair.  As-  to  their  con- 
certs, I  aflure  you,  they  are  not  better  execu- 
ted than  ours;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  more 
delicate,,  with  regard  to  ear,  than  the  Italians. 
Adieu,  my  dear  child;  when  I  fee  you,  I  will 
tell  you,  which  of  the  Italian  compofers  I  like 
beft;  for  a  decifion  of  fo  much  importance  ought 
not  to  be  trufled  to  the  poft.  Adieu,  my  child, 
in  fix  weeks  I  fhall  embrace  vou ;  you  will  fee 
Adelaide;  I  {hall  hear  you  fay.  How  Jhe  is  grown  ! 
how  pretty  Jhe  is  f  hozv  amiable  Jhe  appears! — 
Infix  weeks  I  fliall  be  inFrance,  at  B —  with  youT 
•— — But,  mean  time,  this  vile  Mount  Cenis 
parts  us,  and  I  am  at  Turin,  where  I  mufl  ftay 
an  age,  a  whole  month  !  —  Oh,  what  happinefs  to 
find  one's  felf  in  one's  own  country,  aftertwo  years 
sbfence !  This  is  the  greatcft  pleafure  which 
uavelling  procures  us. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XV. 

The  fame  to  the  fame. 

j|_  Have  read  with  extreme  pleafure,  my  dear 
child,  the  account  you  gave  me  of  your  daughters. 
There  is  but  one  thing  w^hich  appears  to  want  an 
explanation  and  to  be  examined  into.  You  give 
your  children  money  for  their  pocket  expences, 
when  they  are  only  ten  years  old,  and  are  too 
young  to  be  capable  of  fpending  it  properly.  Duchs 
fays,  "  All  that  the  laws  require,  that  morality 
recommends,  and  confcience  di«5lates,  is  con- 
tained in  this  one  proverb  fo  well  known,  but  fo 
little  explained  :  do  not  do  that  to  others  tvhich 
you  would  net  have  done  to  yourfelf.  The  exact 
obfervation  of  this  maxim  leads  to  probity  :  da 
to  othen  what  yoii  would  have  done  to  yourfelf. 
This  is  virtue.  Her  diftinguifhed  chara6Ur 
and  nature  confifts  in  conqueri^ig  yourfelf  in  favour 
of  others.  It  is  by  this  generous  efTort  that  we 
make  a  facrifice  of  our  pleafures  to  thofe  of  other 
people." 

We  Tm-Y  infpire  a  child  with  probity,  becaufe  it 
is  founded  upon  a  juftice,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
hearts ;  however  narrow  the  undeiibanding,  the 
principles  of  it  may  always  be  conceived  ;.  but  it 
will  not  make  a  child  virtuous,  becaufe  he  is  not 
made  to  attain  to  perfedtion,  or  even  near  it.  If 
you  would  have  a  child  of  ten  years  old  be  learned, 
witty,  underftand  Greek,  talk  on  the  beauties  of 
Homer,  feel  the  charms  and  graces  of  Fontaine^ 
and  the  fublimity  of  CorneilU  \  that  child  will  al- 
C  5  way-. 
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ways  be  a  fool  and  a  pedant.  In  the  fame  mannei', 
if  you  expecSl  him  to  be  benevolent,  prudent,  a  Saint, 
or  a  Hero,  all  the  good  actions  you  make  him  per- 
form will  appear  to  him  painful.  He  will  forget 
the  end  to  be  obtained  and  the  objedl;  and  will 
only  remember  the  facrifice  he  has  made,  and  he 
will  find  virtue  too  fevere  and  too  difficult  for  him 
ever  to  love  it.  Another  inconvenience  of  this  per- 
nicious method  is  that  of  giving  children  falfe  ideas, 
and  confounding  tha't  which  is  their  duty  with  per- 
fection, probity,  and  virtue ;  fo  that  they  can  never 
arrive  at  folid  and  immoveable  principles  j  they  will 
reproach  them felves  v/ith  crimes,  when  in  fadtthey 
are  doing  innocent  a6tions ;  will  become  fuper- 
ftitious  and  over-bearing  ;  they  will  torment  them- 
felves  with  idle  fcruples,  or,  at  leaf!:,  which  is  more 
probable,  they  will  rejedl  fuch  pra6lices  as  they  had 
thought  indifpenfable  ;  will  abandon  them  all,  and 
fall  into  the  wildeft  extravagance. 

Confine  yourfelf  then  to  the  giving  your  girls 
exatt  honefty  ;  form  and  eftablifh  their  principles 
in  this  manner;  but  require  nothing  more  from 
them  than  what  Religion  and  the  laws  prefcribe 
to  them  as  their  dutyi  He,  who  is  fenfibly  pene- 
trated with  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  will  doubtlefs 
be  the  moft  humane  and  perfeft  of  men.  And  the 
divine  goodnefs,  in  Ihewing  us  virtue  in  all  its 
excellence,  makes  us  admire  and  love  it,  and  ex- 
horts us  to  follow  it ;  but  does  not  command  it,  nor 
expeft  perfe<5lion  from  us  j  but  earneftly  requires 
us  to  have  faith  united  to  good  morals  and  honefty. 
Even  giving  alms,  this  duty  fo  facred  in  all  good 
minds,  is  in  the  Gofpel  laid  down  as  advice ;  by  exhor- 
tation, and  not  as  a  pofitive  injunction.  It  is  necef- 
fary,  however,  that  children  fhould  have  an  idea  of 
I  virtue. 
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virtue,  and  that  they  fliould  be  early  accuftomed  to 
admire  it ;  fhew  them  a  noble  and  facred  image  of 
ii ;  let  them  fee  the  model  of  it  in  your  a<Rions  and 
condudl ;  prove  to  them,  that  it  lives  in  the  heart, 
and  will  render  them  happy  ;  and  be  certain  that 
they  will  love  it  in  time.  The  defire  of  obtaining 
the  charailer  which  you  bear,  the  praifes  which, 
are  beftowed  on  you,  will  infenfibly  lead  them  to 
imitate  you.  Compaflion  will  foon  be  awakened 
in  their  hearts  ;  they  will  difcover  ibme  of  the  plca- 
fures  attached  to  benevolence.  A  child,  as  fenflble 
as  Adelaide,  might  even  experience  thefe  fentiments 
a  long  time  before  fhe  is  ten  years  old.  Adelaide^ 
when  only  fix  or  (tven,  found  an  inexpreffihle  plea- 
fure  in  giving  any  thing  to  oblige,  or  to  relieve  the 
diftrefs  of  an  unfortunate  perfon.  Having  no  mo- 
ney, fhe  would  have  given  with  great  pleafure,  if 
we  had  allowed  her  to  do  fo,  one  of  her  frocks  to  a 
little  girl  whom  fhe  faw  almoft  naked  j  and  would 
give  her  play-things  to  her  brother.  But  thefe 
aftions  were  neitlier  ordered,  nor  even  advifed  :  in 
that  cafe  fhe  would  have  done  them  with  r&- 
lu<^ance.  Befides,  thefe  gifts  cannot  be  called  facri- 
fices  :  Adelaide  had  no  great  merit  in  giving  away 
an  old  frock,  or  a  play-thing  of  which  Ihe  was 
tired  ;  for  fhe  never  offered  a  new  one.  So  that 
one  may  fay  fhe  did  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
in  her  infancy  j  fhe  was  obliging,  but  not  benevo- 
lent. At  ten  years  old  fhe  began  to  be  deeply  af- 
fefted  by  great  examples  of  generofity.  Yet  I 
thought,  if  I  had  given  her  a  certain  allowance,  fhe 
would  have  laid  out  all  her  money  in  trifles  j  fo  that^ 
till  fhe  was  near  thirteen,  fhe  never  had  any  ;  and^ 
even  now,  I  have  never  told  her  fhe  mufl  be  cha- 
ritable. But  I  have  produced  fcenes  of  poverty  and 
C  6  diflrds 
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diftrefs  to  her,  which  made  her  feel  that  fhe  rnuit 
be  foj  therefore  her  heart  and  her  realbn  have 
made  her  benevolent.  She  afks  my  advice  on  thefe 
matters,  and  I  ftrengthen  this  new-born  virtue  in 
her  by  my  approbation  and  efteem. 

Expe<Sl:  then  with  patience  the  time,  when  your 
daughters  hearts  and  minds  will  be  awakened  to  vir- 
tue ;  and  tliat,  In  trying  to  hallen  it,  you  will,  in- 
ftead  of  bringing  it  to  perfection,  fpoil  the  Work  of 
Nature.  A  gardener,  with  great  trouble  and  art, 
may  ripen  fruit  before  its  feafon,  but  this  fruit  will' 
be'  worth  nothing. — Adieu,  my  dear  daughter. 
Thank  Heaven,  in  fix  days  we  ihall  go  from  hence,, 
and  we  are  io  rejoiced  at  it,  that  it  appears  as  if  we 
were  out  of  our  fenfes.  Adieu  !  I  fhall  write  to  you 
again  on  Saturday:  embrace  Seraphina  and  Diana 
for  me». 
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Couni  de  Rojeville  ts  the  Baron. 


^  N  my  laft  letter  to  my  dear  Baron,  which  he 
ought  to  have  received  at  Naples,  I  acquainted  him, 
that  the  marriage  of  StoUna  with  an  opulent 
merchant  was  fixed  upon  ;  and  that  my  young 
Prince,  intirely  cured  of  a  paffion,  which  had  caufed 
pie  fo  much  uneafmefs,  was  but  flightly  affeCted 
upon  hearing  the  news. — But  a  total  change  has 
taken  place  ;  judge  then,  if  I  ought  not  to  be  ferioufly 
alarmed  ?  The  Count  de  Siralzi  returned'  four 
months  ago  from  a  tour  through  the  Provinces  un- 
dertaken by  order  of  the  Prince  i  we  compared  his 
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obfervations  with  thofe  of  the  Baron  de  Sulback^ 
and  found  the  two  travellers  fcarcely  agreed  in  any 
one  point — The  Prince,  having  a  real  regard  for  the 
Baron,  was  inclined' to  give  him  the  greater  credit— 
I  agree  with  you,  faid  I,  in  enterraining  a  better  opi-* 
nion  of  iVI.  Sulback's  character  and  fenie  ;  but  I  may 
without  further  proof  be  deceived.  It  is  pofTible,  that 
with  tlie  beil  intentions  he  may  have  formed  a  wrong 
judgment. — The  ftate  of  the  Provinces  you  are  to 
govern  ought  to  be  ftriitly  inveftigated  . . .  How 
then  can  I  come  at  the  truth  of  the  accounts  they 
have  given  me  I  Go  and  travel  then  yourfelf  upon 
the  fpot. — I  wifli  much  to  travel,  for  a  Prince  can 
only  come  at  the  truth  by  his  own  infpeclion  .... 
Agreed. — Recollect,  however,  that  fuch  trouble  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  things  offmall  importance. — A 
Prince  cannot  examine  every  thing  himfelf — trifles 
are  below  his  notice ;  they  cramp  his  genius  and 
take  him  ofF  from  the  purfuit  of  more  worthy  ob- 
jeds. — I  am  of  opinion  that  a  Prince  fhould  have  a 
perfe£l  knowledge  of  his  Minifters  ;  if  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  proving  their  probity  and  abilities, 
he  fhould  at  leaft  chufe  thofe  of  an  unblfemifhed  and 
thoroughly  eilablifhed  reputation.— Certainly,  he, 
ought  to  learn  the  general  opinion  ;  befides  making 
his  own  particular  inquiries,  he  fhould  know  (as 
Abbe  Duquet  advifes)  "  What  their  former 
*'  condudt  has  been ;  what  their  purfuits ;  what 
"  their  connexions  ;  what  the  management  of  their 
*'  own  eftates ;  what  authority  they  have  kept  up 
*'  in  their  own  families ;  what  their  profpefls  in 
*'  the  eftablifhments  of  their  children  j  what  deli- 
"  cacy  they  have  Ihewn  with  regard  to  wealth  ill 
**  acquired,  in  not  partaking  of  it  by  alliances  j 
"  with  what  regularity  they  have  paid  debts  not 
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<*  contra£led  by  themfelves,  but  charged  on  their 
*'  eftates  ;  with  wiiat  €quity  they  have  finifhed 
*'  thofe  law-fuits  which  were  unavoidable  ?" — 
How  can  one  be  informed  of  all  thefe  particulars, 
obferved  the  Prince  ? — Employ  different  people, 
unknown  to  each  othej-,  and  compare  their  ac- 
counts ? — One  can  eafily  learn  the  truth  of  fads 
only. — It  is  fufficient  to  afk  queftions,  and  to  be- 
lieve neither  the  friends  nor  enemies  of  the  party,  nor 
thofe  wlio  aim  at  the  fame  employments  ;  then  it  is 
that  a  friend  may  be  ufeful  to  the  Prince  who  defires 
and  feeks  after  truth. — You  will  deferve  to  be  be- 
loved for  your  own  fake.— You  will  be  loved.— 
I  have  the  vanity  to  believe,  nay,  I  am  fure,  that 
your  friends  will  not  be  unworthy  of  advifing  a  great 
Prince. — However,  avoid  an  unbounded  confidence ; 
afkthe  counfels  of  friendfhip,  but  weigh  them  well 
and  follow  them  after  mature  deliberation  ;  recollecSt, 
that  the  moft  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  men  arefub- 
je(5l  to  error. — Finally,  refolve  upon  nothing  with- 
out advice  and  that  well  digefted — and,  though 
your  friend  be  ever  fo  meritorious,  do  not  fufFer 
yourfelf  to  be  biaffed  by  him  alone,  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  you  employ. — He  may  be  partial — for  he  is  a 
man,  and  may  be  for  a  moment  unjufl^. 

Some  time  after  this  converfation  the  Ciievalier 
de  Murville  acquainted  me,  that  Mirandel^  the  mer- 
chant, and  deflined  fpoufe  ofStolina,  had  retraced  his 
promife,  without  giving  a  reafon  for  a  condu<ft  fo 
extraordinary,  confidering  the  love  he  had  fliewn 
for  her.— I  commiflloned  the  Chevalier  to  find  her 
another  hufband.  He  told  me  he  had  in  hi& 
thoughts  a  perfon  who  would  certainly  return  to 
•  *  *  in  two  nftonths.  The  next  day  but  one,  he 
wrote  me  word,  that  Mirandel  was  conlhmtly 
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walking  near  the  lake  C  *  *  *  of  Stolina's  houfe^ 
and  that  he  thought  the  match  nriight   be  brought 
on  again.     He  was   authorifed  to  try  . . .  Failed, 
and  the  fcheme  was  given  up.     The  fixth  of  laft 
month  the  Prince  faw  the  Count  de'Strahi  for  a 
moment,    and  propofed    his    hunting   with  him. 
The  Count  excufed  himfelf,  and   left   us  with  aa 
air  evidently  embarrafled.     Jufl  as  we  were  going 
out,  the  Prince  was  told,  that  an  old  Officer,  by 
his   appointment,    waited    his  commands.      Oh  \ 
fays  the  Prince,  he  is  come  too  late  ;  the  time  I 
fixed  is  paft  :  tell  him  I  am  going  a  hunting.    The 
poor  man,  replied   I,  flattered  him{Vlf,    that  you 
would  to-day  liilen  to  a  recital  of  his  misfortunes  j 
he  will   return  home   in  defpair. — It  is  his    own 
fault ;  why  did  not  he  come  to  his  time  !   He  is  not 
here  to    give  his  reafonsj   perhaps  they  are  good 
ones.     Well  let  him  come  in  then,  fald  the  Prince 
a  little  peeviflily.     Immediately  a  venerable  worn 
out  old   man,  with  a  wan  countenance,  and  his 
arm   in  a  fling,  made  his  appearance.     Sir,    fays 
the  Prince,  did  not  M.  Sulback  defire  you  from  me 
to  be  here  at  ten  o'clock  ?  He  did,  anfwered  the 
Officer  in  a  faultering  voice  :  and   yet,  fays  the 
Prince,  it  is  almoft  twelve.     Thefe  words,  uttered 
in  aik  imperious  and  angry  tone,  fo  intimidated  the 
unhappy  veteran  now  for  the  firft  time  at    the 
Levee,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  fon  of  his  So- 
vereign,   that  he  could  not   reply.     He  looked 
down,  and  ftammered  out  fome  innocent  words. 
I  perceived  he  was  unable  to  proceed ;  and,  wil- 
ling to  give  him  time  to  recover  himfelf,  I  accofted 
him  thus  :  Probably  you  live  at  a  diftance  from 
the  Palace  ?  It  was  not  that — I  was  detained— by 
a  trifling  accidentt— What  accident  ?   alked    the 
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Prince,  with  more  good- nature.  An  accident— - 
which  deferves  not — only — I  broke  my  arm  this 
morning.  Heavens  !  cried  the  Prince,  this  morn- 
ing !  And  yet  you  are  come  !  and  remain  ftanding,- 
when  you  can  Icarcely  fupport  yourfelf  upon  your 
legs !  This  faid,  he  inftantly  drew  forward  an 
elbow-chair,  and,  taking  the  old  man's  hand,  de- 
fired  him  to  be  feated.  What  forme?  faid  the 
Officer,  can  your  Highnefs  think  me  worth  your 
attention  ?  Reft  yourfelf,  replied  the  Prince,  and, 
ftill  holding  his  hand,  made  him  fit  down.  Oh  ! 
Sir,  what  goodnefs  of  heart  !  What  goodnefs  of 
heart !  The  veteran's  tears  hindered  his  faying 
more.  What  !  Are  you  furprized  at  finding  in  me 
fome  marks  of  humanity  ?  Ah  !  Sir,  this  moment 
repays  forty  years  misfortunes. — The  Prince  wiped 
his  fwoln  eyes,  and,  after  a  {hort  paufe,  faid, 
you  fuffer  too  much  to  be  able  this  day  to  explain 
your  bufinefs ;  I  am  even  hurt  that  you  came.— 
Sir,  I  came  to  folicit  for  my  fon  ! — Give  me  your 
memorial,  and  reft  afl'ured  of  my  adtive  and  (noft 
interefted  zeal.— The  old  man,  unable  to  anfwer, 
prefented  it,  and  got  up  to  go  away  :  the  Prince, 
perceiving  that  he  walked  with  difficulty,  fup- 
ported  him  by  the  arm  as  far  as  the  door,  in  fpite  of 
the  faint  efforts  made  by  the  Officer  to  difengage 
himfelf,  who,  equally  confufed  and  ftruck  by  the 
Prince's  good-nature,  received  his  fupport  with 
tears  of  joy  and  frequent  exclamations  of  furprize 
and  gratitude.  When  he  was  gone,  I  afked  the 
Prince,  if  he  did  not  think  the  excufe  a  good  one, 
for  not  coming  to  his  time,  and  if  he  repented  hr.  ving 
delayed  his  hunting?  O  !  my  God  !  what  would 
this  unhappy  man,  who  came  in  fo  much  pain, 
have  fuffered,  had  I  not  heard,  him?  Therefore 
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never  hefitate  to  facrifice  yoiir  pleafures  to  good 
works  ••,  or,  to  explain  myfelf  better,  permit:  not 
any  particular  amufement  to  take  fuch  hold  of  you 
as  to  be  relinquifhed  with^  real  concern.  Your 
oi=ly  paflions  (hould  be  virtue  and  ti'ory, — Ho'>v 
much  do  I  repent  my  haughty  treatment  of  the  old 
man,  which  Teemed  fo  much  todiftrefshim  !r- In 
fadt,  you  cruelly  frightened  a  man  who  had  for 
forty  years  ferved  the  State  with  valour,  a  marr 
covered  with  honourable  wounds,  a  man  who  ha  J" 
undauntedly  faced  dangers  and  the  enemy  :  yet  this 
brave  and  refpedlable  veteran  trembled  before  you, 
beforea  boy  offixteen  !  Tell  one,  Sir,  do  you  pride 
yourfelf  in  being  the  caufe  of  fuch  emotions? .  .  . 
Qiiite  the  reverfe ;  I  am  humbled  and  repent  my 
condu6t.  That  man  muft  have  thought  me  un- 
feeling and  imperious,  becaufe  he  was  fo  eafily 
difconcerted  .....  He  fuppofed  you  were  pofiefTed 
of  that  brutal  pride  which  marks  the  characlers  of 
tyrants :  he  thought  a  broken  arm  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  excufe  by  you.  He  even 
ventured  to  meiition  it  only  as  a  trifling  accident. 
He  imagined,  that  you  looked  upon  men  in  a  lower 
clafs  as  beings  of  an  inferior  kind  to  yourfelf; 
convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  opinion, 
yet  he  wanted  your  aid. — He  trembled. — Many 
Princes  are  narrow-minded  enough  to  be  vain  oi' 
infpiring  fuch  fervile  fear :  they  are  ignorant,  that 
contempt  and  hatred  are  its  companions.  Haughti- 
nefs,  difdain,  and  caprice,  joined  with  power, 
may  make  one  formidable,  and  inflave  thofe  who 
can  only  revenge  their  humbled  flate  by  averfion.. 
It  is  virtue  alone  that  can  implant  refpedt,  and  ob- 
tain faithful  fervices.  Always  refledf,  Sir,  upon- 
your  moft  fhining  title,  your  firft  dignity.     Re-- 
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member  you  are  a  man,  and  that  you  cannot  lef- 
len  another  without  humbling  yourfelf.  The 
Prince  was  convinced  of  this  truth.  He  imme- 
diately talked  of  the  old  man  ;  and  faid,  that,  let 
the  fate  of  his  petition  be  what  it  may,  he  fhall 
not  have  made  a  fruitlefs  journey  with  his  broken 
arm ;  for  he  {hall  receive,  to-morrow,  the  firit 
quarter  of  a  penlion  for  life.  I  will  afterwards  afl; 
him,  how  he  came  to  form  fo  ftrange  an  opinion  ot' 
me  ?  For  fureiy  I  have  not  deferved  the  charafler 
of  being  abfurd  r  By  no  means  faid  I.  But  this 
man  never  came  to  Court  but  to  afk  favours  there 
of  impertinent  clerks  in  ofifice,  and  of  Minifters  too 
often  capricious  :  reje<5^ed,  probably,  by  one  and 
by  the  other.  He  concluded,  that  power  of  au- 
thority made  men  hard-hearted,  unjuft,  and  con- 
temptuous ;  and  the  matters  of  thefe  people  would 
of  courfe  be  lefs  eafy  of  accefs  and  more  inhuman. 
—How  hard  it  is  that  a  Prince  fhould  lofe  the  af- 
fe6lions  of  part  of  his  fubjedts  by  the  caprice  and 
rudenefs  of  his  Minifters  ?  Happily,  replied  I,  this 
evil  has  its  remedy.  We  were  here  interrupted  by 
their  afking  if  the  Prince  meant  to  hunt  ?  Late  as 
it  was,  he  feemed  to  wiftiit ;  I  made  no  objeilion 
even  to  ftay  out  till  night.  He  took  me  at  ray 
word,  for,  at  dufk,  we  were  fix  leagues  from  *  *  : 
It  was  then  time  to  go  to  our  carriages.  Juftas- 
we  entered  a  fmall  and  very  thick  wood,  the  horfe 
of  one  of  the  Prince's  equerries  ran  away  with  and 
flung  him ;  he  was  thrown  un^ler  the  beaft  ;  from 
which  we  releafed  him,  and  perceived  he  was  co- 
vered with  blood  and  dangeroufly  wounded,  chief- 
ly about  the  head.  The  Prince  was  the  more  af- 
fe6led,  the  young  m'an  being  his  favourite.  A 
iiuntfman  went  for  the  carriages  j  but  the  wounded 
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jian  could  not  fufFer  himfelf  to.  be  carried  fix 
i:agues  in  his  deplorable  fituation.  He  recollected 
Lie  country-feat  of  the  Count  de  StraJzi  mufl  be 
ear,  and  hedefired  to  he  carried  there.  A  huntf- 
lan  icnew  it  to  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and 
lat  it  was  but  two  leagues  from  the  village  of*  *, 
/here  both  a  Phyfician  and  Suri);eon  might  be  m'it 
/ith.  The  Prince,  with  a  laudable  compaflion, 
ould  himfelf  conduft  the  wounded  man  to  the 
oufe,  and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  the 
'cunt's  fervants.  We  got  there  by  fix  o'clock, 
le  night  very  dark.  Some  of  his  people  faid  the 
'ount  was  at  home.  We  were  furprifed  at  it ;  he 
ad  told  us  in  the  morning,  that  fome  bufinefs  of 
dnfequence  would  detain  him  in  *  *  all  the  day. 
""he  whole  houfe  was  in  an  uproar  :  fome  fervants 
eking  their  mafler ;  others,  confufed  byourquef- 
ons,  anfwered  themambiguoufly.  Our  numerous 
jmpany  filled  all  the  apartments.  We  had  fettled 
ur  Tick  man  in  a  commodious  room,  and  left  him  to 

0  to  our  carriage,  without  knowing  whether  the 
lount  was  from  home,  or  had  concealed  himfelf; 
fhen,  juft  as  we  were  pafling  thro'  a  grand  faloon, 
emade  his  appearance  :  he  approached  us  with  fuch 

1  embarrafled  air,  fuch  a  gloomy  countenance, 
id  fuch  extraordinary  agitations,  that  the  Prince 
id  I,  equally  aftoniftied,  looked  upon  one  another 
ith  fome  degree  of  terror.  The  Count  muttered 
^me  unintelligible  excufes  :    the  Prince  without 

aring  them  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  then 
id  with  a  fmile,  I  will  endeavour  to  take  a  pro- 
;r  time  for  my  next  vifit.  The  Count  blufned, 
id  fought  in  vain  to  difguife  his  extreme  perplexity, 
'he  Prince  changed  the  difcourfe  to  his  equerry's 
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accident,  and,  recommending  him  to  the  Count  s 
care,  ftept  forward  to  go  away  :  at  that  moment  a 
Ihriek  was  heard  :  we  ftarted. — The  Prince  flop- 
ped fhort.  The  Count  trembled  and  puflied  for- 
ward with  difmay  to  the  door,  which  was  haftily 
opened  :  an  Angel,  a  celeftial  figure,  the  divine 
Stolina^  flung  herfelf  at  the  Prince's  feet,  imp'oring 
thus  his  protection.  You,  Sir,  who  formerly  ref- 
cued  my  family  from  mifery  and  death,  vouch- 
fafe  now  to  preferve  what  is  moit  valuable  to  me  !" 
Defend  my  honour !  Be  aflured  of  that,  faid  the 
Prince  :  innocence  and  beauty  will  never  be  rC" 
fufed  my  afliftance.  He  aftecfiionately  raifed  Stolina 
from  the  ground,  and,  holding  her  by  the  handy 
as  if  fearing  fhe  would  quit  him,  or  be  forced 
from  him,  looked  with  rage  for  the  Count,  but 
in  vain,  I  had  favoured  his  efcape.  I  made  a  fign 
to  be  left  alone  with  the  Prince,  and  then  afked 
him,  Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  to  do?  You 
furely  guefs  ;  to  conduft  her  where  fhe  wifhes. 
He  fpoke  this  in  a  very  unufual  manner  to  me ;  I 
perceived  he  was  influenced  by  a  power  fuperior  to 
mine,  and  put  on  this  air  of  iiidcpendence,  that  I 
might  not  oppofe  his  intentions.  I  was  convinced 
he  would  not  brook  contradi£lion,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  would  make  a  bad  ufe  of  indulgence. 
I  took  the  refolution  of  appearing  ignorant  of  his 
thoughts,  and,  with  great  good-humour,  faid  it 
is  worthy  of  you  to  conduCl  Stoima  to  a  creditable 
place  of  fafety :  but  firft  let  us  hear  her  flory. 
The  young  woman  blufhed,  and  told  us  that  the 
Count  de  Strahiy  returning  one  day  from  the  Che- 
valier de  Murvilles  garden,  faw  her  walking  with 
her  mother  in  the  fields ;  that  he  wrote  her  maqy 
letters,,  of  which  fhe  only  read  the  firfl,  and  fent 
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•?the  others  back  unopened ;  at  length  he  had  de- 
iifted  from  his  unfucdefsful  purfuit. 

This  morning,  continued  fhe,  I  rofe  as  ufual 
at  day-break  :  Scarcely  out  of  bed  when  an  old 
maid-fervant  told  me,  one  of  my  neighbours,  for 
whom  I  had  a  particular  regard,  had  juft  fent,  de- 
firing  me  to  come  dijtctly  to  her  :  I  went  out  with 
ithe  maid,  for  my  mother  put  great  truft  in  that 
wretch.  We  croft  a  large  orchard,  and  enter- 
ed an  avenue  of  elms:  at  the  end  there  ftood  a 
carriage,  which  furprifed  me,  t\iis  being  an  un- 
frequented fpot.  I  would  have  taken  another 
i  path,  had  not  the  maid  told  me  the  carriage  was 
the  Prince's,  who  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  (At  this  period  Stol'ma  paufed,  bluihing  ex- 
•ceedingly  :  and  there  was  a  momentary  interval 
of  filence.  Well,  replied  the  Prince,  with  a  faul- 
tering  voice,  you  believed  it  was  my  carriage? — 
Yes,  Sir,  and  I  did  not  take  another  path. — O 
Stolina  !  had  I  but  been  there — I  fhould  havepre- 
-ferved  you  from  the  villainous  attempt :  Well, 
interrupted  I,  it  was  the  Count  de  Strahi  ?  No,  Sir, 
his  vile  emiflaries :  they  feized  and  forced  me  iiito 
the  carriage,  with  my  bafe  fervant,  who  wrapped 
my  head  in  a  handkerchief,  fo  that  I  could  neither 
fee  nor  be  heard.  They  brought  me  to  this  houfe, 
fliut  me  up  in  a  room,  and,  about  an  hour  before 
the  Prince's  arrival,  the  Count  came  to  me.  Pro- 
mifes,  proteftations,  and  intreaties  being  ineffec- 
tual, he  was  about  to  ufe  force,  when  a  great  noife 
of  horfes  and  carriages  was  heard  ;  at  the  fame 
time  one  knocked  at  the  door  to  acquaint  him  of 
the  Prince's  being  come:  he,  doubtlefs,  perceiv- 
ed the  joy -this  intelligence  gave  me  :  his  rage 
increafed,    and,    after  much  hefitation,  he  left 

me 
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me  locked  up  in  the  room.  He  was  fcarcely 
gone,  when  I  opened  the  window,  and  refolutely 
jumped  oui;  of  it.  1  fell  on  the  grafs  in  a  fmaii 
gar.i  .n  ;  its  gate  being  open,  1  got  into  the  court- 
yar  I,  and  fome  of  the  Prince's  huntfmen,  whom  I 
met  there,  condudled  me  to  this  apartment.  The 
feoucing  Stohna  here  finifhed  her  recital.  Hea- 
ven^ !  exclaimed  I,  to  what  {hocking  lengths  do 
our  palfions  carry  us !  What  happinefs  is  yours. 
Sir,  to  have  refcued  innocence  from  the  attempts  , 
of  vice?  But  it  is  feven  o'clock,  let  us  lofe  no  « 
tinic  ;  Stolina  is  doubtlefs  impatient  to  return  to 
the  embraces  of  her  father  and  mother.  Hearing 
this,  {he  with  tears  intreated  the.  Prince  to  fend 
her  that  night  to  her  parents.  I  will  carry  you 
there  myfelf,  faid  he  eagerly.  I  can  eafily  con- 
ceive, interrupted  I,  that  you  are  defirous  of  re- 
ftoring,  with  your  own  hands,  to  thofe  worthy 
people  a  daughter  fo  defervedly  dear  to  them  ;  but 
this  adventure  will  make  a  noife ;  it  will  be  known 
that  {he  was  carried  o{F:  the  public  are  too  apt  to 
miireprefent  the  moft  trifling  events  and  actions. 
Should  it  be  known  that  you  yourfelf  carried 
Stolina  home,  depend  upon  it  that  many  will 
through  folly  or  malice  confound  the  protestor 
with  the  ravifher.  Let  me  advife  you  to  fend 
her  home  under  the  care  of  young  Sulback.  The 
unfufpe<Sling  air  of  confidence  and  good-humour  I 
put  on  intirely  took  from  the  Prince  all  defire 
of  oppofing  me,  and  he  heard  me  with  compla- 
cency. Neverthelefs,  he  obferved,  that  Alexis 
Stezens  houfe  being  but  three  leagues  off,  we 
fhould  only  be  an  hour  longer  in  returning  to  — — . 
I  remarked,  that  this  circum{lance  could  not  af- 
feft  my  argument,  in  which  the  Prince  acquief- 

ced. 
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ced.  We  put  Stolina  into  a  carriage  with  Sul- 
hack  for  her  guard,  and  got  home  ourfelves  at 
half  paft  nine  at  night.  I  told  the  Prince  I  would 
immediately  give  an  account  of  this  adven^jre 
to  his  father.  I  returned  in  half  an  hour  W.U, 
faid  the  Prince,  what  does  my  father  think  of 
Stralzt^  behaviour?  He  knew  it  all,  replied 
I;  that  unhappy  young  man,  on  his  efcape  from 
his  houfe,  confefled  it  all  to  his  uncle  ;  who  flung 
himfejf  at  your  father's  feet  to  implore  his  mer- 
cy :  and  what  anfwer  did  he  receive  ?  I  hat  you. 
Sir,  fliould  determine  his  punifhmcnt.  What  I  ? 
Yes,  Sir  :  b^caufe,  you  being  the  belt  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  particulars,  are  more  able  to  give 
an  equitable  judgment.  You  may  eafi'y  imagine, 
continued  I,  that  the  Prince  your  father,  has  a 
mind  on  this  occafion  to  make  a  trial  of  your 
difcernment  and  juiiice;  and  that  if  you  were  to 
pronounce  too  fevere  a  fentence. — Yet  the  Count 
de  Stralzi  deferves  punlfhment — without  doubt, 
but  recollect  thfit  maxim  which  pleafcd  you  fo 
much  when  you  read  it :  *'  There  is  a  mean- 
**  nefs  in  hatr^id  of  which  a  great  foul  is  in- 
**  capable.  A  Prince  muft  fometimes  punifli, 
*'  when  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  but  it  fhould  then 
*'  be  done  without  haiflmefs  or  malice,  and  with- 
**  out  giving  himfelf  up  to  the  pleafures  of  re- 
**  venge.  He  has  no  other  intereft  but  thofe  of 
"  the  public,  and  admits  into  his  breaft  no  fecret 
*'  averfions  to  difturb  his  peace,  and  deprive  him 
*'  of  his  candour  and  benevolence  ?" — Refie(£t  on 
this,  continued  I :  you  are  to  give  an  anfwer  in 
two  days:  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  think, 
faid  the  Prince,  Count  de  Strahi's  youth  intitles 
him  to  fome  indulgence :  he  fhould  not  be  loft, 

but 
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but  ^mended.  J^et  him  only  be  banifhed  from 
Court  for  one  year  :  I  will  requeft  of  my  father  to 
have  the  goodnefs  to  pronounce  himfelf  this  fejQ- 
tence  upon  bim,  and  to  add  at  the  fame  time, 
that,  in  cafe  of  his  fincere  reformation,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  fault  fhalL  not  prevent  his  receiving 
any  honours  his  birth  intitles  him  to.  Does  there 
appear  to  you,  added  the  Prince,  colouring,  any 
harfhnefs,  any  fpirit  of  revenge  in  this  fentence  ? 
On  the  contrary,  anfwered  I,  there  is  too  much 
lenity  and  indulgence,  but  arifing  from  fuch 
laudable  motives  that  your  father  vi'ill  moft  readily 
confirm  it.  I  had  the  greater  reafon  to  commend 
the  Prince's  good-nature,  he  having  the  day  after 
the  adventure  confefTed  himfelf  to  be  defperately 
in  love:  an  unmanageable  paffion  at  fixteen  and 
an  half!  I  was  at  a  lofs  hovv^  toa6f,  when  I  heard 
that  Mirandel  had  renewed  his  addrefl'es  to  Stoima. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  Count  de  Stralxi  had 
taken  him  oft'  from  his  purfuit,  by  placing  the 
Prince's  favours  to  Alexis  Stexens  family  in  a  fuf- 
picious  light.  The  forcibly  conveying  her  away 
opened  Mirandefs  eyes,  and  renewed  his  former 
affedlion.  I  would  have  availed  myfelf  of  this, 
and  haftened  the  marriage ;  but  StoUna  herfelf 
objedted.  She  pofitively  refufed  to  her  father's 
intreaties  a  pardon  to  a  lover  whom  inclination 
and  repentance  had  reftored  to  her.  1  know  not 
what  to  think  of  this  refufal  :  w^hen  the  Prince 
himfelf  one  morning  cleared  up  all  my  fufpicions : 
he  brought  me  a  letter  opened  ;  he  was  much  dif- 
turbed  ;  anger  and  indignation  were  vifible  in  his 
countenance.  I  promifed,  faid  he,  to  conceal  no- 
thing from  you  :  1  have  juft  received  this  letter ; 
l^re  it  is,  read  it.     I  took  it,  it  was  too  moving, 

and 
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and  from  Stolina:  fhe  conjures  the  Prince,  as  her 
protestor,  as  her  deliverer,  her  only  fupport  on 
earth,  to  defend  her  from  the  perfecutions  of  a 
man  as  violent  as  he  was  contemptible ;  who, 
after  having  refufed  and  bafely  afperfed  her,  was 
refolved  to  wed  her,  though  fhe  had  fo  fixed 
and  iuft  an  averfion  to  him.  Well,  Sir,  faid  I, 
after  having  read  the  letter,  Stolina  mufi:  be  accu- 
fed  of  ficklcnefs,  fince  flie  now  refufes  an  offer, 
which,  but  a  few  months  ago,  fhe  willingly  ac- 
cepted. Be  that  as  it  may,  faid  the  Prince,  he 
ihall  never  gain  her  by  compulfion.  Who  will 
compel  her  ?  Perhaps  her  parents Yes.  Sto- 
lina would  have  you  think  fo  ? But  fne  de- 
ceives you.  She  deceive  me! — Would  you  be- 
lieve her  fooner  than  me.?  But  what  advantage 
can  it  be  to  her  ?  She  is  not  ignorant  of  your  paf- 
fion.  This  has  intoxicated  and  made  her  defpife 
her  former  lover.  What  abfurdity  !  Can  you  be- 
lieve ?  I  tell  you  nothing  new ;  her  father  fpealcs 
plainly,  that  fhe  can  only  love  her  deliverer,  her 
only  fupport  on  earth.  Ah  !  Sir,  you  have  ba- 
'nifhed  the  Count  de  Stralzi  for  attempting,  to  de- 
bauch an  innocent  girl;  what  punifhment  will 
you  infliift  on  yourfelf  ?  What? — You  have  cor- 
rupted this  young  woman  by  difcovering  a  paf- 
fjon  which  mifleads  you.  You  have  robbed  her 
of  her  reafon  and  of  her  virtue.  She  dares  to 
write  to  you,  unknown  to  her  parents  :  in  fliort, 
to  have  a  preference  of  applying  to  you,  fhe  is 
guilty  of  an  abominable  falfhood.  She  fcandalifes 
her  father;  fhe  reprefents  him  as  a  tyrant,  that 
fhe  may  make  an  offering  of  herfelf  to  you,  under 
the  fpecious  form  of  a  vi6tim.  It  is  certainly 
your  work,  that  a  mind,  once  fo  pure,  is  now  (o 
Vol.  III.                    D  full 
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full  of  deceit.  But  are  you  fure  flie  will  not  be 
obliged  to  marry  this  man?  You  may  be  certain 
of  that  :  by  fending  to  Ajtrandel's  houfe  you  will 
find  he  is  fet  out  this  evening  for  F'rance,  his 
native  country.  Befides,  Alexis  Siezcn  has  no  in- 
ducement to  thwart  his  daughter's  inclinations  : 
the  portion  which  the  Prince  your  father  gives 
herinfures  her  an  honourable  match.  Struck  with 
ibefe  words,  the  Prince,  fighing,  looked  down. 
You  are  convinced,  continued  1,  of  the  bad  con- 
fequences  of  your  mifcondu<5f.  It  isnot'enough  to 
be  confcious  of  our  faults;  we  muft  amend  them. 
What  muft  I  do,  interrupted  he,  with  anxiety 
and  eagernefs  ?  Cure  yourfelf  of  a  paffion  that 
degrades  you.  Alas  !  i  can  lament  it ;  but  for  a 
care — Is  it  you  who  talks  thus?  The  fon  of  a 
great  Prince,  born  to  govern  men,  yet  unable  to 
conquer  the  weakeft  of  all  paflions  ?  Befides,  is  it 
poiTible  you  can  be  in  love  with  a  perfon  you  have 
ieen  only  two  or  three  times  ?  That  was  enough 
to  infpire  love — from  my  childhood  fhe  always 
was  in  my  thoughts — what  expectation  can  you 
form  from  this  ?  Would  you  feduce  and  ruin  her  ? 
That  thought  ftrikes  me  with  horror — Endeavour 
then  to  get  the  better  of  your  attachment!  Impofli- 
ble  ! — I  will  propofe  the  means.  We  were  to  tra- 
vel fome  m(»nths  hence:  let  it  be  directly.  The 
Prince  confidercd  a -flaort  time  ;  then  offering  me 
his  hand,  I  confent  to  it,  faid  he,  to  prove  myfelf, 
notwithftanding  my  folly,  worthy  of  your  efteem, 
will  be  my  chief  pleafure.  I  am  delighted  with  you, 
but  not  furprifcd,  exclaimed  I.  No  pailion  contrary 
to  your  duty  could  ever  diflurb  me  j  I  was  certain 
you  would  get  the  better  of  it.  You,  continued  I, 
liiouid  write  to  Stc'ina,  promifing  her   your  pro- 
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tection,  and  that  {hefhould  never  be  compelled  to 
enter  any  ftate  of  life,  that  was  difagreeable  to 
her.  The  Prince,  delighted  with  this  permiflion, 
I'queezed  my  hand,  and  fat  about  writing.  His 
anfwering  her  immediately  pleafed  me,  for  I  v/as 
certain,  in  his  prefent  difpofition,  the  letter  would 
be  as  I  wifhed  it.  He  defired  me  to  read  it.  It 
was  as  harmlefs  as  if  1  had  compofed  it  my- 
felf.  The  next  day  the  departure  of  the  Prince 
was  announced  publickly.  We  fet  ofF  in  two 
days  for  thofe  provinces  of  which  Monfieur  de 
Sulback  and  the  Count  de  Siralzi  had  made  the 
tour,  by  order  of  the  Prince.  We  mean  to  form 
a  judgment  ourfelves  of  the  faits  contained  in 
their  journals.     We  fhall  travel  incog,  with  fev/ 

attendants.    The  Prince  expedls  to  return  to - 

■    in  three  months ;   but  we  fhall  be  much  longer 

;,  abfent.     The  whole  of  my  fcheme  fhall  be  ex- 

-'  plained  to  you  in  my  next  letter.    You  fee,  my 

J-  dear  Baron,  though  1  write  but  feldom,  I  make  it 

^  up  to  you  by  the  length  of  my  letters.     You  and 

my  filler  are  my  only   correfpondents :  to  you  a- 

lohe,  I  confide  thefe  occurrences.     To  my  fifler  I 

only  fpeak  of  the  Chevalier  de  Murville;  whomfhe 

loves  the  more,  fince  I  have  informed  her  that  he 

is  dying  of  a  conCumption:    in  this  I  exaggerated 

-  a  little,  to  make  my  court  to  the  Vifcountefs:  yet 

^,  the  poor  man  is  really  in  a  weak  ftate,  and  I  fear, 

in  fome  danger.     Adieu  !  my  dear  Baron.    Direift 

my  letters,  under  cover,    to  the  Comte  de  Rjller, 

who  will  torward  them. 
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LETTER     XVII. 

M.  de  Aimeri  to  the  Baron. 

O  U  have  no  idea,  Sir,  of  the  joy  my  grandfon 
experienced,  when  1  fliewedhim  your  letter,  dated 
B — • —  Cafllc.  Adelaide  is  then  in  France  !  cried  he  ; 
this  emotion  was  much  more  lively,  as  the  night 
before  laft  we    fupped  at  the   Intendant's,  where 
we  faw   Mr.  D — ,  who   was  jiift  returned    from 
Turin,  and  who  talked  of  nothing  but  Madame 
Aimane  and  the  charming    Adcla'uk.     Charles   afk- 
ed   him  many  queftions,  and  was  informed  that 
MademoifcUe  Almarie    was    the  handfomefl    per- 
fon  living ;  the  moft  amiable,  the  moft  natural  j 
that  (he  pofiefl'ed  all  the  candour  and   fimplicity 
of  infancy,    and   all  the   graces    of  youth  ;     that 
fhe  fings  in  Italian,  and  plays  on  the  harp  like 
an  Angel ;   that  {he   draws  in  a  fuperior  ftyle ; 
that  fhe  educates   a  little  orphan;  that  (he  is  the 
beft  as  well  as  the  youngeft  and  moft  charming 
of  mothers.     Mr.  D —  related  a  thoufand  marks 
of  Adelaide's  and  Ennine''s  mutual  tendernefs.  This 
fmgular  adoption  has  interefted  even  people  who 
do  not  know  you.     Charles  was  melted  almoft  to 
tears  J  he  knows  by  heart  all  the  little  ftories  Mr. 
D —  recounted ;  and  he  talks  of  nothing  elfe  to 
me.    As  an  imagination  of  twenty  years  is  eafily 
inflamed,  he   is  anxious  to  have  the  time  of  his 
duty  over,   in  order  to  fly  to  Languedoc  ;    but, 
notwithftanding  his   impatience,   it  is   impoflible 
that  we  can  depart  from  hence  till  the  25th  of 
July.      Adieu,  Sir !    I  hope,  as  you   have   now 
fe)ver  occupations,  you  will  write  oftener  to  me ; 

and 
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and  think  with  great  pleafure,  that  I  fhall  receive 
no  more  letters  fifteen  days  after  they  are  dated. 

LETTER     XVIIT. 

'The-  Baron  to  the  Vijcotmt.- 

J_  HE  Caftle  of  B —  is  at  prefent  very  gny,- 
my  dear  Vifcount.  We  are  happy  in  celebrating 
the  event  v/hich  intereils  all  France; and,  although 
at  two  hundred  leagues  from  Vcrfaillcs,  I  have 
illuminated  my  four  towers  and  my  gate-way— 
my  peafants  eat,  drink,  and  dance  in  my  garden  ; 
and  I  have,  as  well  as  you,  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing. Long  live  the  King  !  a  found  which  mull  be 
pleafmg  to  every  Frenchman,  particularly  at  this 
diftance  from  Court ;  for,  in  the  midft  of  a  remote 
province,  fuch  exclamations  can  proceed  only 
from  the  heart ;  they  here  exprefs  real  joy  and 
gratitude — you  will  not  fee  an  account  of  my  en- 
tertainment in  the  Gazette;  it  is  a  citizen,  and 
not  a  courtier,  who  gives  it The  moft  virtu- 
ous fentiments,  fentiments  which  at  all  times  have 
produced  the  moft  (hining  adlions,  are  now  treated 
as  prejudices;  infenfibility  and  licentioufnefs,  un- 
der the  fpecicus  names  of  reafon  and  philofophy, 
break  without  fcruple  the  moft  facred  ties,  and 
glory  in  defpifmg  all  decency.  They  fpeak  of 
State  affairs  v/ith  a  freedom,  which  even  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  children  and  domeftics  cannot  re- 
ftrain — For  my  part,  occupied  intirely  by  the 
education  of  mine,  I  have  feldom  time  to  go  to 
Verfailles  —  but  I  would  have  Thecdire  love  his 
Kingj.becaufe  he  was  born  to  ferve  him,  and  to 
D  ■?  receive 
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receive  his  favours — I  would  have  him  love  his 
country,  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  defend  and  to 
fhed  his  blood  for  it. — In  this,  as  in  very  thing  elfe, 
I  inforce  my  precepts  by  example;  and  I  condu<^l: 
myfelf  fo  as  to  prove  to  Theodore,  that  I  intereft 
myfelf  equally  for  the  happinefs  and  glory  of 
France  and  of  the  Sovereign  who  governs  us.— 
I  never  fail  to  fhew  my  fatisfadlion  at  every  event 
that  happens  for  the  good  of  my  country,  by  giv- 
ing a  little  feaft  within  my  own  walls,  which, 
while  it  amufes  my  children,  makes  them  take  a 
fenfible  part  in  the  public  felicity.  * 

1  am  concerned,  my  dear,  Vifcount,  that  you 
cannot  come  to  fee  us  thefe  fix  weeks — for  by  that 
means  I  fhall  pafs  only  a  fortnight  with  you,  as 
my  fon's  entrance  into  the  army  will  oblige  me  to 
leave  you  by  the  beginning  of  June  ;  we  fliall  then 
go  to  Strafbourg  to  remain  till  January,  for  I  in- 
tend that  Theodore  fhall  begin  a  courfe  of  civil  law, 
which  will  employ  him  the  following  fummer. 

I  fend  you  a  letter  for  Porphiry.,whom  1  have  en- 
gaged to  accompany  you  into  Languedoc  ;  I  have 
a  ftrong  defue  to  fee  him  again,  and  to  hear  him 
read  a  performance  of  which  Aiadame  d'0/?ali^ 
fpeaks  highly.— -Adieu,  my  dear  Vifcount,  Let 
me  know  if  I  muft  abfolutely  relinquifh  all  hope 
of  feeing  you  before  the  20th  of  May. 

*  This  laft  idea  is  not  my  own,  I  willingly  yield  all  the  merit 
to  its  unknown  Author.  I  lead  in  the  Paris  Journal,  about  iwo 
years  ago,  feveral  clever  letters,  figned  BonnarePere,(a  fiaitions 
name.)  In  one  of  thofe  pretty  letters,  this  was  his  piflare  of  a 
good  citizen— I  was  fufficiently  Ibutk  with  it  to  remember  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  give  the  honour  of  it  to  theBaron 
d'4'inane, 

LET- 
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LETTER     XIX. 

'The  Baronejs  to  the  Vifcountejs. 


Ome  then,  my  dear  friend  ;  we  are  prepare- 
ing  plays,  entertainments,  and  charming  furpri- 
fis  for  you. — A  fmall  theatre,  where  you  fee 
the  adlors  through  gauze,  in  imitation  of  the  ma- 
gical pictures  of  Azor  and  Zemira  :  pantomimes 
a£led  by  our  children,  Diana  Seraph'ina,  /Idelaide^ 
zi\^  Ermine  \ — others,  where  you  will  fee  Tbeo- 
dore,  Monf.  d'  Almane  and  cC AlnviUe  \  an  orcheftra 
compofed  of  two  harps,  Madame  d'Ojhlis  and 
me.  And  then  we  have  balls,  and  run  races  oa 
foot,  with  (hepherds  and  nymphs  ;  and  we  have 
concerts  trios  and  quartetts. — In  fhort,  our  re- 
hearfals  are  over,  and  we  wifh  for  the  happy  time 
when  we  are  to  begin  our  reprefentations.  I  have 
had  on  thisoccafion  an  opportunity  of  giving  AJe^ 
laide  a  very  important  piece  of  advice.  The  day 
before  yefterday  we  rehearfed  one  of  our  pieces 
before  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  Fahnont  and 
fome  other  perfons  :  Seraphina  played  her  part 
very  boldly..  Her  mother  fcolded  her,  and  dif-- 
concerted  her  fo  much,  that,  in  the  midft  of  a 
very  comic  fcene,  fhe  burft  into  tears ;  and  Ma- 
dame d^Ofialis  fent  her  away  to  her  chamber. 
We  all  returned  to  the  faloon.  Addaide^  very 
much  concerned  at  this  accident,  told  Madame 
de  Valmont^  that  it  was  not  at  all  furprifing  that 
SeraphirM  did  not  a6t  properly,  and  that  fhe  had 
been  fo  much  aftectcid  by  her  mother's  anger ;  for 
that  fhe  was  not  at  all  well,  having  a  very  bad 
head-ach,  and  even  a  little  fever.  1  heard  what 
D  4  ihe 
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fhe  faidj  and  afked  her  aloud,  if  Seraphina  had 
really  told  her  fhe  was  ill?  Yes,  Mamma,  anf- 
wered  Adelaide^  but  in  a  low  voice,  and  blufhing 
at  the  fame  time.  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  but 
went  out,  and  returned  in  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. — A  moment  after  Madame  d'Oftalis  came 
in  with  great  emotion.  She  told  me  foftly  flic 
wanted  to  fpcak  with  me,  and  made  a  fign  to 
Adelaide  to  follow  us  :  we  went  into  a  little  room, 
and  Madame  <'/'0/?(7/i<  faid  lam  very  angry.  Se- 
raphina  has  juft  told  me  a  lye,  and  maintains  it  in 
the  moft  pofitive  manner. — What  is  it  ? — Why, 
indeed,  my  dear  aunt,  (he  denies  pofitively  that 
ihe  told  Adelaide  {he  had  the  head-ach. — What, 
interrupted  Adelaide^  have  you  told  her  I — Yes, 
replied  Madame  d'Oftalis^  my  aunt  told  me  you 
affured  her  Seraphina  was  ill ;  that  flie  told  you  of 
it ;  and  this  is  what  flie  denies  ;  but  you  may  fup- 
pofe  I  do  not  hefitate  to  believe  you,  and  that  I 
have  treated  her ....  Oh  !  Heavens,  cried  Adelaide., 
the  poor  little  girl  was  right.  With  a  defign  to 
excufe  her,  I  thought  an  innocent  falfhood  might 
be  perrhitted,  and  inftead  of  this  I  have  occafion- 
ed  her  punifliment  ! — Go,  then,  faid  I,  to  Ma- 
dame d'Oftalisy  give  her  her  liberty,  and  to  make 
her  amends,  forgive  her  intirely,  and  allow  her 
to  come  to  fupper  with  us.  As  foon  as  we  were 
alone,  FIoWj  faid  T,  to  Adelaide^  could  you  invent 
this  ftory,  not  only  to  Madame  de  Vahnont^  but- 
to  me  alfo  ! — It  is  true,  Mamma:  you  know  I 
hate  lyes  ;  but  I  thought,  when  no  perfon  was 
hurt  by  it,  and  that  it  might  excufe  one  I  loved, 
I  might  iie  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  a  falfhood.  It 
is  permitted  to  be  ufed  in  thefe  circumflancec, 
when  it  ferves  to  excufe  a  real  fault,  or  to  conceal 

a  fe- 
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a  fecret  either  of  our  own,  or  one  confided  to  us. 
Thefe  are  the  only  cafes  where  falfehood  may  ever 
be  permitted.  The  fault,  which  SSerathina  was 
guilty  of  could  neither  give  a  bad  opinion  of 
her  heart,  or  of  her  difpofition  :  it  was  not  a 
crime.  Therefore  neither  your  friendlhip  for  her 
nor  your  attachment  to  Madame  d'Oftalis,  oblig- 
ed you  to  tell  a  lye  on  this  occafion  :  andevery  time 
you  do  fo,  however  harmlefs  it  may  feem,  unlefs 
there  is  an  extreme  neceffity  for  it,  or  a  great  deal 
depends  on  it,  you  will  always  be  to  be  blame,  and 
at  the  fame  time  aft  very  imprudently;  for  in  uf- 
ing  yourfelf  to  tell  this  kind  of  lyes,  you  will  lofe 
the  right  of  being  credited,'  when  you  wifh  to 
defend  your  fiends.  Everybody  knew,  that  Seraphina 
had  no  head-ach  :  another  time,  if  you  fhould  wifh 
to  excufe  any  little  faults  you  will  be  fufpefted  of, 
even  if  you  tell  truth;  and,  if  you  was  not  fo 
young  and  fo  well  knov.'n  here,  people  would 
be  apt  to  believe  you  naturally  given  to  falfhood,- 
fince  you  was  guilty  of  it  without  any  kind  of 
neceflity.  We  ought  to  do  every  thing  to  ferve 
our  friends,  except  .expofmg  our  reputation  for 
them.  Honour  is  too  eftimable  for  us  ever  to  fa- 
crifice  it  on  any  account.  If  you  tell  a  lye,  in  or- 
der to  do  your  friend  a  fmall  fervice,  they  who 
,  difcover  it  to  be  a  falfhood,  have  a  right  to  fup- 
pofe  you  a  lyar  ;  therefore,  you  ought  never  to  tell 
a  lye.  If  you  conceal  the  truth,  or  deny  it,  in  a 
matter  whichconcerns  the  happinefs  of  your  friend, 
it  will  not  hurt  your  chara6ter ;  it  has  its  excufe 
in  the  neceffity  of  it:  this  therefore  is  allowable, - 
and  friendlhip  renders  it  your  duty.  I  fee  plainly, 
replied  Adelaide^  how  feldom  it  is  that  the  moft  in- 
nocent lye  is  not  attended  with  inconveniencies. 
li  wanted  to  ferve  Seraphina^  and  all  the  fuccefs  I 
D   5  had 
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had  was  to  occafion  her  anger,  and  t?.kefrom  my- 
felf  the  power  of  defending  or  excufing  her  for  a 
longtime  !  .  .  .  Remember,  faid  I,  never  to  depart 
from  thefe  principles  ;  the  contrary    would   lead 
you  far  aftray.     It  is  not  enough  to  do  a  good 
a£tion  ;  it  muft  alfo  be  united  with  juftice  and  in- 
tegrity .  . .  Can  it  be  poflible  to  depart  from   inte- 
grity in  doing  a  good  action  ?. .  .Let  us  fuppofe  that 
we  have  two  neighbours,  one  of  them  poor,   vir- 
tuous,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  ;  the 
other   rich  and  a  bad  man,  who  has  acquired  his 
fortune  by   thieving  and  cheating.      Your   poor 
neighbour  tells  you  he  is  perifhing  with  hunger  j 
and,  as  you  have  no  money,  he  leaves  you  in  def- 
pair.  A  moment  after  the  walls  which  feparate  you 
from  your  rich  wicked  neighbour,  tumble  down, 
and  difcover  a  large   room,  entirely    filled  with 
gold.     You  are  fure,  that  the  owner  of  ihis  mo- 
ney does  not  know  the  amount  of  it,  and  that 
you  could  take  fome  without  his  finding  it  out ; 
and  confequently  without  expofmg  your  reputa- 
tion.    You  recolledlj  you  think  youilill  hear  the 
piercing  cries  of  the  good   father  of  his  family; 
you   can  fave  his  life  and  thofe   of  his  wife  and 
children.     A  hundred  guineas  would  make  him 
happy;  this  money,  gained  by  vice,  would  pafs 
from  wicked  hands  to  thofe  of  virtue  ;  the  wick- 
ed man  could  not  only  fpare  it,  but  does  not  even 
perceive  the  lofs  of  it ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
this  fum  would  fnatch  a  whole  family  from  the 
grave!...  Oh,  Mamma!   do  not  tempt  me  any 
farther ...  1  only  afic  you,    in  this  fituation  what 
would  you  do?... Ah,  the  unfortunate  father  of 
the  family  !. .  .You  would  fteal  then  !  you  would 
be  guilty  of  a  crime  which  merits  death  ! . . .  Oh, 
Heaven  !  I  fhould  rather  die  myfelf . .  .But  would 

fuch 
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fuch  an  a6t  of  compafiion  be  parJoned  ?. .  .Com- 
paiHon,  when  oppufed  to  honour  and  honefly,  is 
only  a  vveaknefs  which  oua;ht  to  be  conquered. 
I  perceive  it,  and  that,  in  effe(5i,  nothing  can  ex- 
cufea  thief.  .  .But  at  leail,  Mamma,  you  wiil  allow 
this  to  be  a  very  uiftreifing  fituation. .  .Yes,  for  a 
perfon  who  blindly  purfues  the  impulfe  of  the  mo- 
mentj'jwithoutconfidering  juftice  or  prudfnce  :  But 
for  Adelaide,  when  (he  is  eighteen  years  old,  it 
will  only  be  painful,  not  dillrefling.  When  you- 
are  of  this  age,  you  will  know  perft.clly  the  im- 
poilibility  of  being  virtuous,  unlefs  you  conftantly 
attend  to  its  principles,  and  adt  from  a  regular 
and  fettled  plan  :  Never  do  what  rehgion  or  the  laws 
cf  your  country  forbid  This  is  the  facred  precept 
■which  mult  be  the  rulepf  all  your  actions  ;  and  no 
pretence,  or  fituation,  however  extraordinary, 
can  difpenfe  with  your  obferving  it. .  .If  there  is  a 
circumllance  which  may  make  you  think  ftealing 
excufable,  you  might  perhaps  find  another  which 
might  make  murder  appear  lawful.  .  .  .Murder! 
oh,  no  !. .  .Yes,  murder,  even  parricide  !. . .  Hiftory,. 
you  know,  furnifhes  U5  with  more  than  one  in- 
Itance  of  thefe  dreadful  a6):ions,  produced  by  mo-- 
tives  which  have  produced  the  moft  virtuous  ac- 
tions, the  love  of  one's  country  and  the  defire 
of  ferving  it.  Thus  it  i»,  that  our  moft  laudable 
-purfuits,  our  moft  noble  fentiments,  even  our 
virtues,  may  lead  us  aftray,  if  we  renounce  our 
principles.  So  pity  and  humanity  might  infpire 
us  with  the  defire  of  ftealing. ..  A  crime  is  always' 
a  crime,  however  ufeful  it  may  be,  or  wh:,tever 
gjood  it  may  produce,  and  even  if  it  infured  the 
felicity  of  a  whole  nation.  He,  who  commits  fo. 
mean  an  action,  diilionours  himfelf,  and  becomes. 
D  6  a  villain*- 
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a  villain.  Ah,  I\Iamma!  I  will  never  forget  this 
precept,  fo  eafy  to  remember :  Never  to  do  what 
religion  and  law  forbid.  I  will  never  tell  an  un- 
truth again  on  a  triflina:  account,  fince  relio-ion 
and  confcience  forbid  lying.  I  will  never  diflemble 
the  truth,  but  when  prudence,  difcretion,  and 
fricndiliip  make  it  abfolutely  neceffaryi  and  I 
will  never  ileal,  in  order  to  be  charitable.  But, 
Mamma,  one  word  more  about  lying  ;  for  you 
have  juft  made  me  very  fcrupuloiis  on  the  fubjecSl. 
There  is  not  a  day  pafles  that  we  do  not  tell 
a  thoufand  (lories;  for  inflance,  when  you  or- 
der yourfelf  to  be  denied! — It  would  be  a  folly  to 
call  that  lying;  every  thing  of  that  kind,  w^hich 
is  done  through  politencfs,  is  only  a  common 
compliment,  which  is  the  mere  innocent,  as  it  de- 
ceives nobody. — Yes,  Mamma,  when  you  do  fo, 
becaufe  you  do  not  infill  upon  it :  but  I  have  feen 
people  fay  the  fame  thing,  with  fo  much  apparent 
iincerity,  that  I  fhould  have  been  deceived  by  it, 
if  I  had  not  afterwards  difcovered  that  it  was  falfe. 
— This  is  indeed  different,  when  one  fays  fuch 
things,  with  earneftnefs  and  a  tone  of  affection, 
it  mull  then  be  called  falfehood,  not  politenefs.— 
Then,  Mamma,  ta  be  polite,  I  think  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  fay  continually,  I  am  much  affiiSled.-^- 
Not  at  all ;  though  formerly  the  matter  was  car- 
Tied  flill  farther;  for  people  faid  they  were  in 
defpair  on  thofe  occafions;  which,  at  this  time, 
makes,  them  only  affii^ed.  In  fhort,  the  moft 
fimple  expreflions  are  always  the  befl  of  this  fort  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  an  air  of  true  polite- 
nefs, ifyo'j  ufe  yourfelf  to  fuch  expreflions. 1 

remember  you  forbid  me  to  fay,  that  is  incredible, 
unheard  o/", — 7  am  inraged-'^iind  thenj  this  is  ra- 

vifbing 
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v'tjhlng,  charming  .  .  .  And  many  other  fuch  words 
and  l"e licences,  of  which  I  have  termed  a  lift,  that 
I  may  not  make  ufe  of  them  when  1  come  into 
company.  I  have  not  intirely  forbid  you  to  ufe 
them,  only  recommended  you  not  to  repeat  them 
conitantly,  or  when  they  aic  improper.  Nothing 
can  be  more  dlfagreeable  than  this  way  of  talk- 
ing, and  the  being  fo  lavifliof  fuch  i^rong  epithets  ; 
it  deprives  you  of  the  poliibility  of  exprefling  either 
aftonifhrnent,  affection,  or  joy,  when  you  really 
feel  thefe  fentimenis.  Thus  people  ufe  the  moft 
pallionate  expreffions  where  en.hufiafm  is  ridicu- 
lous, and  appear  cold  Avhen  they  wifh  to  (hew 
their  tendernefs  . .  .  Adelaide  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber after  this  converfation,  in  order  to  write  down 
a  part  of  the  advice  I  had  juli  given  her.  It  is  a 
cuftom  fhe  has  ufed  herfelt  to  for  fome  time  :  fhe 
makes  a  kind  of  journal  of  all  our  converfations, 
and  fhe  writes  an  exa(?t  account  of  the  principles 
and  fentiments  which  ftrike  her  the  moth  I  only 
require  that  fhe  fhould  fubmit  this  Utile  Work  to 
my  cenfure,  in  order  that  I  may  fee  whether  flie 
thoroughly  underftands  it,  and  may  correct  it,  if 
by  chance  {he  Ihould  be  miftakcn.  But  what  en- 
gages her  time  the  moft  is  the  Novel  in  Letters, 
which  I  mentioned  to  you.  She  already  fees  with 
great  pleafure,  that  the  laft  letters  are  m.uch  fupe- 
rior  to  the  firft.  She  even  enjoys  her  own  improve- 
ment. She  perceives  new  ideas  open  to  her.  Her 
underftanding  is  clear  and  juft,  becaufe  Ihe  has 
learned  nothing  from  converfation  which  is  above 
her  comprehenfion.  She  is  very  impatient  for  the 
time  when  ftie  may  read  the  beft  Authors  in  the 
three  languages  of  French,  Englifti,  and  Italian; 
but  her  confidence  in  me  moderates  her  impa- 

patience^ 
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tience  ;  for  {he  is  certain,  that  I  only  defer  giving 
her  this  pleafure,  that  (he  may  he  the  better  able 
to  enjoy  them ;  and  we  have  agreed  to  defer  this 
interefting  ftudy,  till  fhe  has  written  all  the  an- 
fwers  to  my  letters,  which  will  be  nine  or  ten 
month-  hence.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  come  to 
us,  and  by  the  addition   of  your  company  render 

the  Caftlc  de  B the  moft  delightful  place  in 

the  world,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  complete  the 
felicity  of  your  happy  friend. 


LETTER     XX. 

Madame  de  Valey  ta  Madame  de  Germeuit. 

E Caftle. 

jf  O  U  with  to  hear  a  particular  account  of  the 
Irfe  we  pafs  here  and  of  our  amazing  pleafures  ; 
fo  I  will  fatisfy  you  :  we  have  had  many  moft 
fplendid  entertainments,  moral  Comedies  without 
love  ;  Pantomimes  ailed  hy  children  ;  dancing  by 
the  country-fellows  and  waiting-womeii  ;  and 
parties  on  the  water;  wefup  at  nine,  and  are  all- 
in  bed  by  eleven.  Judge  now,  how  little  all  this 
fuits  my  inclination  !  But  yet  I  am  the  only  per- 
fon  whx3  is  not  delighted  with  this  rural  life  :  my 
mother  is  in  continual  extacy  :  Madame  d'Ojialis 
always  appears  charmed  before  her  aunt,  and  com- 
mends every  thing  fhe  likes  :  my  father  regrets 
neither  the  Opera  nor  Mademoifel'e  Hortenft\ 
the  Chevalier  de  Hert)ain  gives  up  fmall  talk,  and 
is  as  infipid  as  he  is  naturally  fatyrical  and  fevere  : 

even. 
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cvcn   Porphiry     writes    only    little    Poems     and 
Eclogues,     in    which  he    paints    and     celebrates- 
the  virtues  of  Madame  d'j^imam,  the  charms  and 
accomplifhmcnts  oi  jidelaide^  and  the  innocent  fe- 
licity which   every   one  enjoys    in  this  delightful 
place.     As  I  am  to  give  you  an  account  of  all  the 
people  that   are   here  aflembled,    befidcs   thofe    I 
have  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  Chevalier  de 
Valmoni's  father  and  mother ;  as  to  the  firft,  he  is 
an  abfolute  ruftic  of  the  worft  fort ;  always  laugh- 
ing, and  calls  his  wife,  his  heart,    and  his  puis, 
impertinent,  proud,  and  never  inclined  to  be  filent, 
till  Madame   the  Baronefs  d" Almane  is  difpofed   to 
fpeak.     As  for  Madame  dc  Valmont,  though  there 
is  a   moft  uncommon    infipidity    in  her,  yet    (he 
would  be  well   enough  and  really  has  fomething 
almofl   noble  in  her  manner,    if  fhe   would   not 
net  fo  much,  and  did  not  conilantly  wear  a  tippet 
of  mole-fliin,  with  tufted  fringe.     Now   figure  to 
yourfelf   all   thefe    perfonages    furrounding    Ma- 
dame d' /Ilmane,  and  neither  feeing    nor   hearing 
any  thing  but  her  ;    then     add   to  the  picflure  a 
parcel   of  children,  Jdelaide,  Her7mone^  Theodore, 
ConJiatztia^Seraphina^  Diann^  tirefome  little  wretches, 
who  all  follow  Madame  d'  /^  If  none  and  liilen  to  her 
as  to  an  oracle  ;  then  imagine  this  fociety  aflembled 
in  avafl  large  Caftle,  the  very  furniture  of  which 
is  enough   to  give  you  the  vapours,  for  you   fee 
nothing  butflernprofilesofmofl;  melancholy  figures, 
with  enormous  Roman  nofes.     Now,  pray  bring 
all  thefe  circumftances  before  you,  and  then  you 
will  conceive  what  fort  of  countenance  I  mufl  put 
on  in  this  peaceful  fanctuary  of  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs^ 

You 
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You  wifh  for  a  faithful  defcription  oi  Adela'ule^ 
that  little  miracle,  that  mafter-piece  of  Nature 
and  education  ;  I  will  fatisfy  your  curiofity,  and 
be  very  pirticular;  fhe  is  not  tall  for  her  age,  but 
remarkably  (lender;  has  a  little  round  face,  with 
delicate  features,  and  a  very.childifh  look  ;  at  firft 
you  are  only  ftruck  with  her  eyes,  which  are  real- 
ly- beautiful  and  fmgularly  expreifive  ;  her  whole 
counttrnance  is  narurally  pleafant  and  lenfible;  fhe 
has  an  agreeable  and  cbver  fmile  ;  her  complexion 
is  pretty,  though  not  remarkably  fair ;  fhe  has- 
but  little  colour,  but  then  fhe  blufljes  every  in— 
flant,  and  only  in  her  cheeks  ;  and  her  beauty  im- 
proves when  fne  either  fpeaks  or  fiiigs  ;  fhe  has  a 
charming  mouth  and  teeth,  and  very  pretty  hands  ; 
{he  is  not  fo  handfome  as  my  filler,  but  yet'  fhe 
eclipfes  her,  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  more  properly, 
you  forget  to  look  at  Conjiantia  when  Adelaide  is 
prefent.  -This  little  figure  will  foon  be  much 
talked  of,  and  I  am  certain,  when  fhe  appears  in  the 
world,  we  fhall  hear  no  more  mention  of  the 
Countefs  Anutolle,  With  regard  to  her  education, 
which  is  fo  much  praifed  and  cried  up,  I  fee  no- 
thing particularly  in  it ;  for  it  appears  to  me  as 
if.  file  owed  nothing  but  to  Nature  :  fhe  is  fo  obli- 
ging and  good-humoured,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
diflike,  or  indeed  not  to  have  a  regard  for  her  j  as 
to  any  thing  elfe,  fhe  is  very  bafliful,  fpeaks  little, 
and  that  oniy  in  a  common  fort  of  manner,  and 
appears  more  childifh  than  people  generally  are  at 
her  age,  for  fhe  plays  with  Diana,  Seraphijja^  and 
her  \\XX\QHermione^  notthe  leafl  out  of  complaifance, 
but  for  her  own  diverfion  ;  they  fay  fhe  has  know- 
ledge, but,  though  converfation  often  turns  her  on 
Hijiory,  the  Arts,  and  Literature,  Adelaide  liflens 

with 
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with  an  attention  wliich  {hews  nothins:  but  cu- 
riofity,  for  (he  never  alVumes  the  air  of  fati'-fac- 
tion,  which  every  one  has,  who  hears  what  he 
already  knows ;  and  fhe  never  joins  in  thofe  con- 
verfations  which  muft  be  owing  to  ignorance; 
for  how  is  it  pofllble  to  perfuade  one,  that  a  per- 
fon  of  only  fourteen  years  of  age  can  be  fufficicnt- 
ly  modefl  alv/ays  to  hold  her  tongue,  when  by 
converfing  fhe  could  aftonifti  the  company,  and 
gain  herfelf  admiration  ?  She  has  a  charming 
voice  :  I  am  no  judge  of  her  talent  for  mufick  and 
drawing ;  you  know  the  little  taite  I  have  for  the 
j^rts.  I  perceive  {he  can  W'ith  equal  readinefs  con- 
verfe  in  Englilh  and  in  Italian,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  little  accompliAments  which  flie 
owes  only  to  herfelf.  It  is  {he  who  puts  in  order 
the  fruit  for  the  table,  and  ihe  can  cut  out  the 
prettiefl  things  in  the  world  ;  {he  alfo  does  cyphers- 
for  rings  on  hair  and  landfkips,  and  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent things  {he  learned  in  her  idle  hours. — Theo- 
dore, the  other  prodigy,  is  not  fo  handfome  as  his 
fi{ler,  nor  has  he,  like  the  Chevalier  de  f^almont, 
the  interefting  figure  of  a  Hero  in  Romance. — How- 
ever, he  is  tall  and  perfectly  well  made  ;  he  has  a 
form  equally  a6live,  eafy,  and  noble,  a  good  face, 
and  an  intere{ling  countenance ;  but  he  is  as  bafh- 
ful  as  his  fifter  ;  and  not  more  kn:wi-ng.,  I  would  lay 
a  wager,  though  he  is  fifteen  and  a  half.  .  .  Theo- 
dore is  neither  deficient  in  the  graces,  nor  in  polite- 
nefs,  though  he  knows  not  yet  how  to  compli- 
ment a  woman,  or  even  look  at  one. — My  mo- 
ther underflands  much  better  how  to  educate  her 
pupils;  for  (without  talking  or  commending  my- 
felf)  Conjlantla  is  very  forward  for  her  age.  She 
has  already  formed  a  pailion,  a  violent  afFeftion, 

and 
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and  with  the  perfon  who  I  make  no  doubt  v/ill 
determine  the  future  deftiny  of  her  Hfe  .  .  .  She  ab- 
folutely  loves  Theodore  to  diftraclion  ;  fhe  has  got 
to  her  emotions.,  —  her  blujhes — and  reveries.  —  In 
ihort,  nothing  can  be  more  vifible,  or  more  ridi- 
culous— at  thirteen,  I  was  only  a  coquette,  but 
Confia7itia  has  an  abfoliite  palTion.  The  difference 
which  appears  to  exift  in  the  educations  is  only  in 
name;  for  coquetry  and  love  generally  make  peo- 
ple run  the  fame  length;  fo  what  fignifies  the  an- 
i'wer  where  the  effects  are  alike !  Adieu,  my 
dear;  during  your  circle,  you  was  the  object  of 
my  tendereft  compaffion  ;  at  prefent,  you  may  re- 
turn the  compliment,  for  I  do  aflure  you  I  am  as 
much  out  of  my  element  here  as  you  was  with 
your  country  Squires. 


LETTER    XXL 

The  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 


D 


Caftle  de  B 


O  not  regret  leaving  the  Caflle  fo  much,  my 
dear  child  ;  you  have  quitted  us,  and  it  is  no  lon- 
ger the  fame  ;  we  have  loft  the  moft  agreeeable 
part  of  our  company.  Since  your  departure,  the 
weather  has  been  fo  extremely  hot,  that  it  has 
been  impofTible,  particularly  for  Parifian  Ladies, 
to  ftir  our  of  doors  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  V^ifcountefs  has  eftablifhed  a  read- 
ing party,  where  we  all  affemble,  though  not  com- 
pelled to  it ;  it  lafts  about  three  quarters  of  an 
tour;  and  it    is   Adelaide^  who  reads  aloud  The 

Theatre 
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Theatre  de  la  Chausee.  As  flie  has  a  very  fweet 
tone  of  voice,  a6ls  wel),  and  reads  Poetry  with 
great  propriety,  {he  even  attracls  the  attention 
of  Madame  de  Faley^  who  piques  herfclf  greatly  on 
havingaveryparticularaffedion  hr  Adelaide;  which 
proves  to  me,  that  it  is  impoiTible  for  thofe  who 
are  poflefled  of  native  innocence  and  mildnefs^ 
not  to  pleafe  even  the  moft  envious  or  ccnforious 
perfons  in  the  world.  In  three  weeks  we  fhall  be 
left  in  folitude  ;  I  fhall  remain  here  only  one  month 
after  the  Vifcountefs  goes  ;  fo  that  I  {hall  certain- 
ly be  at  Paris  by  the  beginning  or  November, 
We  expedt  every  day  A4onf.  d'A'tmeri  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Valmont ;  the  firft  has  had  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  confined  him  a  month  to  his  bed, 
and  retarded  his  departure  from  ^^  *  *  *  ;  but  he  is 
now  recovered,  and  his  la{l  letter  informs  us  of  his 
fpeedy  return.  I  own  I  am  not  forry  that  the 
Vifcountefs  will  be  gone  before  his  arrival,  becaufe 
the  interview  between  Adelaide  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Valmont  will  be  very  mterefting  ;  and  I  fear  the 
penetration  of  the  Vifcountefs,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
lignity of  Madame  de  Valey.  Adelaide  will  be  fifteen 
in  lefs  than  two  months  ....  1  am  very  certain  that 
the  Chevalier  will  not  fe^  her  without  furprize  and 
emotion ;  and  witnefles  at  fiich  a  time  would  be 
very  troublefome.  Adieu,  my  dear  child  ;  I  will 
write  to  you  again,  when  Monf.  d'Airneri  arrives ; 
and  will  acquaint  you  v/ith  all  the  particulars 
which  your  friendihip  has  a  right  to  expect:. 

I  have  this  day  received  two  letters  from  Straf- 

burg.     Monf.  d'Ahnane   zn^  Theodore  are  in  per- 

fe<ffc  health  ;  they  tell   me  it  appears  as  ftrange  as 

it  is  affiidting,  that  they  fhould  rife  in  the  morn- 

,ing  and  go  to  bed  at  ni^ht,  without  embracing  me 

oace 
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once  throughout  the  whole  day.  You  can  felF 
whether  I  do  not  partake  of  the  fame  fentiments.. 
.  ..  Adieu,  my  dear  child  ;  How  happy  will  the 
month  of  January  make  me,  for  then  1  fliall  be 
aeain  united  to  all  whom  I  love  ! 


LETTER     XXIL 

The  Baronefs  to  the  fame. 

From  the  Caftle  de  B- 


A 


T  length,  my  dear  child  they  are  arrived  j 
they  came  the  day  before  yefterday,  and  the  very 
day  after  the  departure  of  the  Vifcountefs,  Ma- 
dame de  Valnmity  Adelaide^  Henn'ione  and  I  were 
reading  in  my  clofet,  when  a  mefl'enger  came  to 
inform  us  he  had  left  Monf.  d' Amer't  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Valmont^  four  leagues  from  B  *  *  *  :  on 
hearing  this  Adelaides  cheeks  became  very  red, 
but,  as  the  leaft  furprife  has  the  fame  effeft  on  her, 
her  blufhing  did  not  appear  at  all  particular.  '  I 
lent  my  coach  to  Madame  de  Valmont^  who  fet 
out  to  meet  her  father  and  her  fon  j  and  Adelaide 
went  to  her  ov>?n  chamber  to  play  on  the  harp  ;  I. 
followed  her  thither,  but  did  not  perceive  fhc  felt 
the  fmalleft  emotion.  At  feven  o'clock  I  heard 
the  found  of  a  carriage  ;  I  left  Adelaide^  and  went 
to  the  great  Veftibule,  where  1  found  M.  d^ Aimeri 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont.  I  embraced  them 
both,  and  we  entered  the  faloon.  Monf.  d'Aimeri 
inquired  after  Adelaide  ;  the  Chevalier  alked  me 
many  queftions  about  Theodore,  but  fecmed  to  be 
very  abfent,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  towards  the 

door 
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^oor...  At  eight  o'clock  the  door  opened  very 
gently,  and    Adelaide  appeared,  leading   Hermione 
by  the  hand.     At  this  mllaiu,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
the  Chevalier,  and  I  faw  he  was  affected  by  pain, 
joy,  and  friendfliip  ...    in  (hort,  all  that  1  could 
wifli.     After  the  firft  compliments  vi^ere  pat-J,  the 
Chevalier  addrefl'ed  himfelf  to  the  little  Hermione 
in  Italian,  which  furprifed  us,  as  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  language,  when  he   left   us.     He  told  us, 
with  great  politenefs,  he  had  learned  this  language, 
in  order  to  converfe  with  Madcmoiielle  Hermione^ 
becaiife    he   knew  (he   could    not  ipeak    French. 
;  Jdelaide  was    perfe(flly   fenfible  of  this  gallantry, 
and  appeared  much  flattered,  that  the  Chevalier  al- 
ready knew   Hermione   by  character.     The  next 
day,  Adelaide  was  dreffed  with  her  ufual  fimplici- 
ty  ;    her    hair    was  tied  with  the  fame   ribband 
which  (he  wore  the  evening  before  ;  nothing  was 
particular  or  new  ;  but  Hermione  %  drefs  was  quite 
ftudied,  and  I   Hiw  that  Adelaide  wifhed  the  Che- 
valier to  admire  her  and  think  her  pretty  :  he,  not 
venturing  to  praife  her  Mamma,  repeated  every 
minute,  how  pretty  Hermiom  is  !   He  took   great 
notice  of  her,  and  played  with  her,  but  with  a 
tertain  air  of  afFeclion,  and   even  refpecl,  which 
was  very  pleafing.     Adelaide  v/as  much    flattered 
with  this  complaifance,  though  I  am  fure  {he  did 
not   know  either  the   motive  or  the  merit  of  it. 
Madame  de  Valmoni  returns  home  to-morrow  with 
her  father  and   fon,  but   will  come  again  to  vifit 
us,  and  they  are  to  fpend  the  two  laft  days  with 
us  that  we  ftay   here.    'Adieu,  my  dear  child. — 
The  Chevalier  de  Valmont  is  truly  amiable,  and 
has  a  mildnefs  and  delicacy  which  are  equal  to 
every  other  good  quality  he  poffefles. 

I  be^ 
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I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  child,  to  order  fires  to  be 
made  in  all  the  rooms  of  our  houfe.  I  know  it  hasf 
been  built  thefe  eighteen  months,  and  that  the  walls 
muft  be  dry  ;  but  it  is  not  on  my  account  that  I  am 
fearful,  and,  if  I  was  to  live  in  it  by  myfelf,  I  fhould 
not  take  thefe  precautions. 


LETTER     XXIII. 

^he  l^iJcQuntefs  to  the  Baronefs. 

Paris. 

JL  Ought  to  confefs  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
the  day  before  yefterday  I  had  a  little  return  of 
youth — for  on  Monday  I  carried  the  Countefs 
Aratolle  to  the  mafqued  ball  which  was  given  by  the 
AmbafTador — It  is  a  long  time  fince  I  was  at 
luch  an  aflembly,  and  in  truth  I  do  not  think  I 
fhall  ever  go  to  another. — Oh  wiiatan  infipid  thing  is 
a  ball,  when  one:s  no  longer  a  coquette  !  As  I  had 
no  part  to  ail:  and  w;is  only  a  fpectr.tor,  I  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  to  difcover  one  out  of  the  many  atti'ac- 
tions  fi-ich  an  aflembly  ufed  to  aflLrd  me  ;  for  now 
thofe  things  appeared  ridiculous  v.  hich  had  former- 
ly charmed  me.  I  foon  difcovereu  Madame  de  G-— 
•who  ftill  enters  into  the  fpirit  of  a  ball  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  fo  far  was  fhe  now  from  diverting  me, 
that  fhe  appeared  in  my  eyes  an  infupportable 
prating  woman  j  extravagant  in  cool  blood,  affec- 
tedly giddy  ;  without  gaiety,  wicked  without  reline- 
mcn:,  and  for  four  whole  hours  uttering  only 
idle  Impertintnce  or  dull  nonfenfe ;  and  that  with 
a  fqueaking  ftrained  voice,   which  certainly  mull 

dif- 
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disfigure  and  make  the  perfon  the  moft  amiable 
and  entertainino;,  appear  ridiculous  and  trouble- 
foine. — One  of  the  things,  which  ftruclc  memoftat 
tiiis  ball,  was  the  ridiculous  afFedlation  of  the  men 
who  were  unmafked,  -rdmofi:  all  of  them  affeAing 
in.difFerence  and  fatigue,  and  anfwering  the  mafques 
with  the  greateft  difdain.  They  form  in  the  gallery 
feveral  parties,  but  only  appear  fixed  in  their  fitua- 
tions,  that  they  may  fpoil  the  ball,  or  from  their 
lazinefs  be  able  to  Iteal  ofF  to  bed. — For  my  part, 
I  prefer  thofe  who  go  to  make  their  intrigues 
known  which  were  only  fufpecfled,  and  to  let  the 
world  know  the  woman  who  was  fo  well  difguifed, 
and  who  fancies  her  fecret  to  be  unknown  to  the  uni- 
verfe.  Others,  ftill  more  amufing,  had  put  on  a 
myfterious  air  from  mere  foppery  j  and  pafs  one 
part  of  the  night  with  fome  fulpicious  characters, 
with  whom  they  have  no  acquaintance,  in  order  to 
make  people  fuppofe  they  are  deeply  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  ;  how  one's  eyes  change  with  years  ;  I  had 
been  two  hundred  times  at  the  Opera-ball,  and  had 
never  feen  all  this  before  ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  be  at  the  fame  time  actor  and  fpe6tator. 
This  fhews  M'hy  we  fometiines  live  twenty  years  in 
the  world  without  knowing  it.  So  long  as  we  main- 
tain thofe  trifling  inclinations  which  make  us  a<St 
any  little  parts  in  the  world,  we  are  blind  to  what 
paiies  in  it. — As  you  will  now  foon  return  here, 
I  muft  inftru6t  you  how  affairs  {land  in  the 
circle  of  our  fociety.  Monf.  de  Merange  and  Ma- 
dame de  Clemis  are  at  laft  declared  enemies, 
and,  what  makes  it  ftill  more  furprifing,  they  were 
never  either  lovers  or  friends.  This  averfion  pro- 
ceeds intirely  from  rivalfhip  of  pretenfions  ;  it  is  fel- 
dom    that    a  man  and   woman  hate   each  other, 

only 
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only  becaufe  they  are  envious  ;  but  when  it  does, 
happen,  that  fort  of  cliflike  is  the  moll  inveterate. 
Do  you  aflc  why  ?  Perhaps  becaufe  naturally  men 
and  women  were  fornicd  to  Jove  each  other  as 
hatred  they  fay,  is  the  moil  violent  between  neareft 
rclat  ons. 

You  will  find  Madame  de  Zz/r^)' in  afflicSlion  : 
fhe  has  loft  her  beft  fnend  and  deareft  confidant 
Monfieur  ^s'^  C ,  who  isjuftdead  of  a  malig- 
nant fever.  The  women,  as  I  'before  informed 
yoi:,  4ove  eaqh  oiher  with  an  extreme  affection  : 
however,  for  fome  time  paft,  they  have  only  in- 
trufted  their  real  fecrets  with  the  men  ;  it  appears 
much  more  hatural  to  confefs  one's  faults  to  a  per- 
ibn  of  one's  owa  fex  ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  wo- 
men only  chufe  male  confidants,  in  order  to  look  out 
for  fuccelTors  to  their  gallants.  It  is  withoiit  doubt  a 
prudent  precaution  ;  for  nothing  is  a  greater  proof 
of  underftanding  than  to  have  many  refources  quite 
ready  in  cafe  of  misfortunes. 

You  will  meet  at  my  houfe  Madame  de  Ferva- 
ques^  as  chance  has  again  revived  our  acquaintance; 
^e  was  once  under  great  obligations  to  me ;  but 
thofe  were  private,  and  not  known  to  the  world, 
fo  were  foon  forgotten  by  her.  She  very  foon 
neglected  me,  and  at  laft  gave  me  up  intirely, 
without  any  reafon  or  quarrel.  I  lately  did  her  a 
trifling  piece  of  fervice,  but  which  was  well  known 
and  much  talked  of  j  and  Madame  de  Fervaques 
made  m.e  the  moft  grateful  acknowledgments.  She 
came  to  fee  me  immediately,  and  loaded  me  with 
profeflions  of  friendfhip,  which  only  ferved  to  con- 
vince me,  £he  is  as  hypocritical  as  fhe  is  inconftant. 
■ — As  you  have  only  met  her,  you  will  not  diflike 
^y  giving  you  her  picture.     Madame  de  Fervaques 

is 
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is  a  perfon  without"  characler,  and  has  neither  par- 
lions  nor  virtues  ;  but  all  the  great  faults  which 
xanity  can  give.  She  has  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  the  rules  of  common  politenels,  and  is  what  is 
calicQ  highly  faftiionable  ;  but  flie  lays  fo  great  a 
Itrefs  on  this  fcience,  that  fhe  is  an  abfolute  (lave  to 
it ;  and  has  no  real  eftecm  but  for  tho/e  who  poftefs 
it; — fhe  is  moft  llrictly  polite,  but  her  civility  is 
never  obliging,  and  often  mifplaced  ;  for  fhe  is  as 
polite  even  to  the  domeftic  part  of  her  family  as 
if  fhe  was  in  the  drawing-room  :  polite  to  her  moft 
intimate  friend;  in  fliort,  polite  every  inftant  of 
her  life.  She  had  rather  a  hundred  times  have  a 
ferious  quarrel  with  any  perfon  tlaan  be  deficient  in 
any  form  of  civility  :  fhe  is  capable  of  forgetting 
an  eflential  fervice,  but  fhe  has  never  forgotten  to 
return  a  vifit. — After  fuch  a  defcription,  it  is  pof- 
iible  to  conceive  one  may  have  a  refpect  of  civility 
for  I\'Iadame  de  Fervaques  ;  and  that  Ihe  d^ferves 
;  more  than  any  other  perfon  for  one  to  fend  and 
^  make  all  i'oxts  o( obliging  inquiries  after  her  health;  to 
leave  a  ticket  at  her  houfe,  and  go  to  fee  her  when 
her  doors  are  open  ;  —  but  at  the  fame  time  fhe  is  a 
perfon  that  one  is  not  at  all  obliged  to  efleem. 

But  now,  to  finifii  my  inftruftions,  I  mufl  in- 
form you  of  one  thing  that  as  yet  I  'have  omitted 
telling  you,  that  abfolutely  you  mufl  alter  your 
manner  of  fpeaking,  as  the  French  language  has 
undergone  a  great  change  fince  your  departure  :  we 
talk  French  as  the  lowefl  ruflics  do,  leaving  out 
half  the  letters,  and,  inftead  of  t-^/Ze,  voire,  notre,v!e 
call  it  ete^  vot,  not ;  to  exprefs  one's  felfwith  pro- 
priety is  now  thought  a  vulgar  kind  of  pedantry ; 
io  that  a  peafant  talks  much  more  in  the  flyle  of 
the  Court,  than  our  fcholars  do  3  and  we  have  all 
Vol.  lil.  E  carefally 
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carefully  adopted  this  manner — We  have  alfo  fpoil- 
ed  the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  which  in 
your  time  were  fpoken  with  propriety ;  we  fay  fe^ 
gret  for  fecret,  bnnenje  for  immenfe  ',  but  I  have 
made  a  colledlion  of  all  thefe  alterations,  and  you 
muft  abfolutely  learn  the  lift  by  heart,  before  you 
receive  company  ;  otherwife  you  will  have  the 
appearance  of  rufticity  or  a  finical  exaftnefs.  How- 
ever, you  are  at  liberty  to  ufe  pedantic  exprefli- 
ons  in  your  converfation,  and  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  yourphrafes  when  you  are  fpeaking ;  and, 
if  you  happen  to  make  a  repetition,  you  may  Hop  to 
find  the  fynonymous  word  to  that  which  you  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  ufe  twice  over  ;  and  laftly,  you 
may  aim  at  eloquence  in  familiar  converfation. 
If  you  acquire  all  this,  it  will  make  you  appear  a 
ver/  fenfible  woman  ;  for,  provided  you  only  pro- 
nounce your  words  like  your  waiting-maid,  you  will 
never  be  accufed  of  affedlation  ;  and,  however  ftifF 
and  ftudied  you  may  be  yourfelf,  yon  will  always 
be  thought  perfectly  eafy  and  natural. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend  j  every  one  here  anxioufly 
waits  your  return  ;  I  am  charged  with  a  thoufand 
kind  meflages,  particularly  from  Madame  de  Irec^ 
who  is  dying  with  impatience  to  converfe  with  you 
on  Education,  as  fhe  thinks  her  talents  fuperior  in 
that  particular,  becaufe  fhe  drefles  her  daughter, 
who  is  fix  years  old,  as  a  failor,  which  you  will 
find  here  a  general  fafliion ;  but  yet  I  do  not 
imagine  that  Adelaide  will  adopt  it  for  Hermione. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXiy. 
M.  de  Lagaraye  to  Porphyry. 

i   Have  read  your   manufcript  twice  over,    my 
dear  Forphyry;  and  I  know  no  work  which  fo  faith. 
ful  y  defcnbes  the  manners  of  the  world  :   you  bold- 
ly iatynze  its  follies,  abfurdities,  and  vices;  a  more 
danng  attempt  than   that  of  which  fools   are    To 
vain;    then-  attack   upon    Religion,  upon    Kings 
and  government  -  in   the  midft  of  a  general  cof- 
ruption    mfolence  and  impiety  never  fail  to  meet 
With  admirers;  but  you  dare  to  expofe  vice  ;  you 
dare,  witnout  referve,  to  aflert  ufeful  truths     and 
nothmg   that  deferves  it  efcapes  your  cenfule.-- 
A    the  fame  tmie  you  pay  a  fincere  deference  to 
religion,    you   pra.fe   virtue   without    parade  and 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart;   and   you  prove, 
Ihat  tliere  is  no   happinefs  without  it."     Be- 
rTu  i     "'°'^^'"  writings,  which  appear  to  be 
the  boldeft,    are  not  half  fo  much   fo  as   your's! 

and  nobleft  ufe  of  your  abilities.  Neverthelef. 
not  to  deceive  you,  my  dear  Porphyry,  if  you  exped 
much  admiration  and  fuccefs,  you  will"  be  difan- 
pouited;  we  muft  not  look  for'  praife  from  tho^e 
we  expofe.-What  courtier,  in  Fenelon^  t\ml 
^ojdd  praife  Telemachus.P-lfo,  when "ou  W 
mfhed  a  mafter-piece,  the  greateft  part  of^the  pub! 
.c  will  be  againfl-  you  :  you  will  always  meet 
V.  h  enemies   m  the  atheifts,    the  ambitioL,  co- 

nSVlT'^'T'  ^'^  ^''^'''^  P^°P^-  without 
norals,  and  without  principles ;  and  the  gene- 
ality  ofthe  world.-Proceed,  my  fon;  wori^; 
^  2  glorj'. 
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glory,  and  not  for  applaufe.  Do  ftill  better,  feek 
only  in  your  own  breaft  for  the  reward  of  your 
labours ;  for  will  you  be  worthy  to  paint  virtue, 
and  to  delineate  its  charms,  if  virtue  alone  will  not 
content  you  ? — If  injuflice  fhould  difguft  you,  if 
calumny  iliould  blacken  your  character,  if  malice 
fhould  perfecute  you,  refleil:,  that  this  work  of 
yours  may  guard  unexperienced  youth  and  inno- 
cence from  the  deteftable  fnares  of  vice,  that  it 
may  bring  back  into  the  right  way_  wandering 
and  depraved  charadlers,  that,  if  youi  enemies 
fliould  decry  it,  it  may  ncverthelefs  be  read  with 
approbation  and  gratitude  by  good  fathers  and 
tender  mothers  of  families. 


LETTER     XXV. 

I'he  Vijcountejs  to  the  Baronefs. 
My  dear  friend, 


Paris, 


I 


Am  at  this  inftant  in  fuch  an  agitation,  and  fo 
miferable,  that  I  abfolutely  muft  write  to  you, 
though  I  am  certain  of  meeting  you  to-morrow;  but 
on  your  fuft  arrival  it  will  be  impoflible  for  me  to 
fee  you  alone  ;  for  which   reafon  I  fliall  fend    Re- 

naud  to where  he  will   wait  for  you  ;    and, 

during  your  journey,  you  will  read  my  letter,  arid 
my  misfortunes  will  feel  lels  fevere,  when  I  hav^ 
intruited  you  with  them.  It  is  now  impoflible  foi 
me  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  Madame  de  Valey  will 
ever  repent,  for  her  heart  is  corrupted  beyond  ai; 
remedy  :  Corrupted  !  good  Heavens !  and  can  I  pro 
vunce  tlwt  dreadful  word,  without  expiring  witf 

^riefl 
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grief!    It  is  my  daughter  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking ! 

my  very  foul  is  torn  !    but  liften   to  this  dreadful 

ftory,  and  then  judge  of  my  fituation. 

Madame  de  Falcy  and  Madame  de  Gerfrtueil  had  a 

great  quarrel  the  other  day,  and  the  latter  had  the 

cruelty   to  fend  me  many  of  A^Iadame  de  Vaky's 

letters,  in  which  I  am  treated  with  great  indignity; 

but  I  will  copy  that  of  the  lateftdate  j  it  was  writa-n 

three  weeks  ago,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Once  again  I  tell  you,  nothing  fhall  pre- 
'  vent  my  buying  that  little  place  of  St.  Maud  e^ 
'  and  in  my  own  name  ;  as  that  old  womai?  will 
'  not  allow  of  Dtiplejjii  ;  you  propofe  a  iijie  ex- 

'  pedient,   that  the  Marquis  de fhould  pur- 

'  chafe  it,  as  for  himfe  f .  but  then,  he  will  put  iji 
'  one  of  his  fervants,  who  will  ferve  by  way  of 
'  keeper ;  and  fuppofe  I  wifh  to  go  there  without 
'  him,  even  without  his  knowledge  . .  .  you  laugh, 
'  I  am  fure,  or  elfe  are. indignant,  and  talk  of 
'  jenUment  and  love ;  I  anfwer,  coldnefs  and  incon- 
^  Jlancy ;  in  fhort,  one  fhould  forefee  every  thing  : 
'  I  mean  to  difpofe  of  my  time  according  to  my 
'  own  fancy  at  this  delightful  houfe ;  fo  I  again 
'  repeat,  conclude  the  purcliafe  in  my  name, 
*  and  I  will  take  precaution  that  it  be  not  difco- 
'  vcred  ;  but,  though  it  fhould  be  found  out,  what 
'  great  har  m  is  there  !  Are  we  forbid  to  love  tiie 
'  country^  folitude  and  agricuItL-re  ?  or  to  take  de- 
'  light  in  a  charming  garden  r  You  pretend  that 
'  my  mother  would  fly  out :  Oh,  do  not  fuppofe 
'  (he  is  fo  morofe ;  for  be  afilired  you  do  her  in- 
'  juftice.  Fler  female  friend  dictates  a  few  fevere  ex- 
'  preifions  ;  but  then  her  male  one  infpires  her  with 
'  much  fofter  fendments ....  however,  at  the  worft,. 
'  if  (he  is  angry,  we  will  flirt  with  t.he  Ciievalier 
E  3  ''  de 
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"•  de  Herhain,  and  then  he  will  foon  make  our 
*'  peace,  for  he'll  think  the  affair  trifling  ;  and  he 
*'  will  not  let  people  be  fo  huonfijlent  as  to  fcold  a- 
*'  bout  it.  Adieu  !  my  dear  little  creature,  and  fi- 
'*  nifh  quickly  with  your  old  devotee;  and,  as  a 
**  recompence,  you  may,  as  often  as  you  pleafe, 
**  gotomufe  and  meditate  in  my  hermitage." 

Now  is  it  pofTible  for  any  perfon  to  be  m^ore  de- 
praved or  wicked  !  to  avow,  without  the  fmalleft 
jiecefTity,  that  fhe  loves  not  her  gallant ;  and  with 
indifference  to  declare  fhe  means  to  leave  him: 
to  acciife  her  mother  falfely,  merely  from  a  wan- 
tonnefs  of  heart,  and  to  renounce  all  principle  and 
modefty,  without  even  the  excufe  of  paflion  or 
warm  fancy  ;  and  in  cool  blood  to  diihonour  her- 
felf!  but  her  wickednefs  and  vices  diftrefs  more 
than  anger  me  !  and,  when  I  reflect  on  the  educa- 
tion fhe  received,  I  accufe  only  myfelf  for  all  her 
faults  ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  be  difpleafed  or  angry, 
and  I  ought  to  feel  only  remorfe.  For  twelve 
years  I  thought  of  nothing  but  diffipation  and 
trifling  amufements,  and,  during  that  whole  time, 
forgot  that  I  was  a  mother,  and  intirely  abandon- 
ed my  daughter.  Heaven  this  day  punifhes  me 
for  tliat  criminal  carelelTnefs  !  I  can  no  longer  de- 
ceive myfelf;  it  is  a  \'ice  proceeding  from  educa- 
tion, which  has  corrupted  her  foul ;  coquetry  has 
been  her  ruin  !  Unfortunate  girl  I  if  fhe  had  been 
bleffed  with  a  mother  fuch  as  you  are,  fhe  would 
have  been  fenfible  and  virtuous,  efleemed  and  hap- 
py !  She  calumniates  and  hates  me  !  Ah!  I  can 
only  pity  her  ;  I  ought  to  forgive  her. 

This  dreadful  misfortune  1  (hall  conceal  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart:  I  fhall  neither  mention  it  to 
Monfieur  Limoun^  whom  I  am  afraid  to  ex.ifpe- 

rate, 
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rate,  nor  to  Madame  de  Valey :  but  now  it  is  all 
over  with  me  ;  the  happineCs  of  my  Hfe  is  gone, 
and  I  look  forwards  to  misfortunes,  which  I  caimot 
even  bear  the  idea  of:  (he  will,  I  am  certain,  finifh 
her  ruin  by  fome  exploit  which  will  be  publicly 
known.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  was  I  not  fure  of 
feeing  you  to-morrow,  2nd  of  weeping  over  all  my 
misfortunes  in  perfe6t  freedom  with  you,  I  believe 
I  Tnould  lofe  my  fenfcs.  Oh,  virtuous  and  affec- 
tionate mother !  you  will  obtain  for  your  miferable 
friend  a  pardon  from  Heaven  for  all  her  faults,  and 
you  will  procure  for  me  the.prefervation  of  the  only 
comfort  I  can  enjoy  !  my  dear  Conjiatitia  !  Alas  !  I 
iet\  myfelf  fo  culpable,  that  all  that  can  ftill  make 
me  happy  appears  hardly  poflible  !  and  every  re- 
flecflion  leflens  the  hopes  of  my  heart.  Oh  !  come 
and  reftore  to  my  diltrefTed  thoughts  that  fortitude 
which  has  now  abandoned  me  :  Come  to  me,  for 
you  are  the  only  perfon  who  can  afford  me  com- 
fort! 


LETTER    XXVI. 

Monfieur  d'Aimeri  to  the  Baron. 

]y\^h.V)Kyi^  d'Almane  fet  out  yefterday  for  Paris, 
and  we  vainly  feek  her  where  ftie  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.  This  morning  the  Chevalier  propofed  our  giv- 
ing to  the  Caftle  de  B — .  We  went  thither  on  horie- 
back,  and  flopped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  :  here 
is  was,  faiJ  the  Chevalier,  that  I  faw  i)4ademoifeIle 
Adelaide  for  the  firfl  time.  My  mother  came  to  vi- 
fit  Mademoirelle^'^/OT<7«^.  They  were  walking  on- 
this  grafs  ;  we  were  conduced  to  them  ,  and  in  go- 
E  4      .  ing 
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ing  thither  we  met  about  a  hundred  paces  from 
them  a  lovely  little  girl  who  was  diverting  herfelf 
with  running.  I  was  ftruck  with  her  figure.  Her 
beautiful  black  hair  concealed  half  l:ier  face,  but 
allowed  me  to  fee  a  pair  of  the  fineft  eyes  in  the 
world  ! — As  Charles  ended  thefe  words,  we  found 
ourfelves  at  the  gate  of  the  Caftle  ;  he  flopped,  and, 
.  fiiewing  me  a  large  fcrvice-tree,  he  faid,  at  the 
time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  I  climbed  up  this  tree,  and, 
fell  from  it :  Adelaide  defired  a  branch  of  the  tree 
.  . .  .You  was  more  eager  than  dexterous  ...  .1  fell 
on  my  head  which  received  a  large  wound  ;  but 
j^deiaide -wept  at  it;  and,  tearing  ofF  the  handker- 
chief which  covered  her  neck,  bound  it  on  my 
forehead! — In  faying  thefe  words  Charles  had  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  We  went 
into  the  garden,  where  he  recollected  many  other 
circumftances.  In  this  place  he  had  found  a  bird's 
neft,  which  he  had  prefented  to  Adelaide,  and  which 
fhe  accepted  with  pleafure.  There  Theodore  and 
Adelaide  ufed  every  eveniiig  to  amufe  themfelves 
with  different  fports.  —  In  this  arbour  of  honey- 
fuckles,  he  had  taken  leave  of  Adelaide,  when  we 
went  upon  our  travels  to  the  North,... In  fhort, 
tvery  objeil  brought  fomething  interefting  to  his 
remembrance.  Charles  recollected  with  tendernefs 
thefe  happy  days  of  innocence :  days  in  which  the 
charming  Adelaide  exprefled  extreme  pleafure  in 
feeing  himi ;  and  told  him,  when  he  went  away,  If  he 
•would  but  return  foon,  /he  jhmld  love  h  m  very  much. 

You  may  judge,  Sir,  by  thefe  particulars,  whether 
tlie  Chevalier  is  in  love.  He  is  abfolutely  almoft 
out  of  his  wits  ;  and  I  am  not  furprifed  at  it,  for  no- 
thing can  be  comparable  to  Mademoifelle  Adelaide, 
She  has,  in  her  perfon,  manjiers,  and  deportment, 

inexpreflible 
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inexpreflible  chantis,  which,  the  ofter.er  you  fee,, 
the  more  amiable  fhe  appears ;  and  all  thcfe  are 
united  to  knowledge  furprinng  for  her  age;  fo 
great  a  genius,  with  modeity  and  innocence,  whicb 
would  difarm  even  envy  itfelf.  She  is  always  gen- 
tle, kind,  and  obliging ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  thefe 
qualities  are  really  in  her  heart,  without  any  dif- 
guife  or  afFeclation.  Politcnefs  is  fo  natural  to 
her,  and  fhe  has  fo  mucji  the  habit  of  behaving 
with  the  utmoft  propriety,  that  one  would  almoit 
be  tempted  to  believe,  fhe  was  born  perfe<£l,  and 
indebted  for  nothing  to  her  education.  She  is  fo 
much  at  her  eafe,  and  has  fo  little  art,  that  one  can 
fcarce  perfuade  one's  felf  fhe  was  not  intirely  the 
work  of  Nature,  Adieu,  Monfieur,  we  intend  go- 
ing to  Paris  in  three  weeks.  Pray  let  me  know 
whether  you  d  onot  mean  to  leave  Straiburg  be- 
fore the  end  of  December. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

Count  de  Rofeville  to  the  Baron: 

j[  O  U  will  fee,  my  dear  Baron,  by  the  Ga- 
zette, that  we  are  ftill  on  our  travels.  You  will 
with  the  lefs  furprize  receive  a  letter  from  this  place. 
We  have  thoroughly  invcftigated  the  fa(5ts  con- 
tained in  the  Journals  of  the  Baron  de  Sulback  and  of 
the  Count  de  Straizi,  by  which  means  we  have 
proved  the  veracity  of  the  former,  and  of  courfe  the 
falfehood  of  the  latter.  Three  v/eeks  after  we  left 
the  Court,  the  young  Prince  received  a  letter  front 
his  father  of  which  this  is  a  copy : 

E  5  "  It 
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"  It  is  v/ith  inexpreflible  pleafure,  my  dear  Ton, 

*'  1  learn  the  confequences  your  prelence  produces 

*'  wherever  you  go.     Deferve  thefe  marks  of  at- 

*'  tachment  by  your  renfibility  of  gratitude.  Promife 

*'  yourfelf  to  be  the  means  of  happinefs  to  a  people 

"  that  love  you,  trufling  you  will  one  day  be  a 

*'  blelling  to  them.     Never  receive  coldly  proofs 

*'  of  their  affection.     They  not  only  claim  their 

*'  happinefs  from  you  but  your  love ;     theirs    is 

"  given  you  at  that  price.     Juilice  alone  will  in- 

*'  title  you  to  their  refpedl ;  their  allegiance  muft 

**  be  your's,  were  you  a  tyrant ;  a  parental  af- 

*'  fedtion  towards  your  fubjeits  will  exalt  you  to 

"  the  rank  of  the  greateft  Monarchs  ;  by  the  high 

*'  efteem  they  hold  you  in  they  will  immortalize 

*'  your  name.     Their  happinefs   will  depend  on 

*«  you,  your  fame  of  true  glory  on  them.     By 

*'  endearing  yourfelf  to  my  fubjedls,  you  v/ill  in- 

*'  creafe  their  regard  for  mej  they  will  be  con- 

"  vinced  of  my  good  intentions  towards  them  by 

"  my  care  of  your  education.      They  will  load 

*'  me  with  bleffings  for  rendering  you  worthy  of 

*'  the  throne.     Continue  your  journey  fix  weeks 

"  longer  in  my  provinces,  and  bring  me  back  a  de- 

*'  fcriptive  and  exac5l  Journal.     Should  you  find,  in 

*'  any  rem.ote  province,  m.erit  and  virtue  languifhing 

*'  in  obfcurity,  perhaps  opprefTed,  bring  it  forth  to 

*'  light. — Whilft  I  am  confined  by  the  cares  of 

"  Government  to   a  deceitful  Court,  where  the 

*'  voice  of  my  people  and  complaints  of  the  un- 

'*  fortunate  cannot  reach  me,  you,  my  fon,  ftill 

**  at  liberty,   will  perform  the  facred  duty  of  a 

"  faithful  fubjeft  and  tender  friend  j  inftrudt  your- 

"  felf  to  enlighten  me. 

1  «*  When 
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"  When  you  have  examined  all  my  provinces^ 
*'  I  would  wifh  you  to  acquire  the  very  ufeful 
*'  knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  State?.  Travel 
*'  among  them  for  ieven  or  eight  months  ;  acquaint 
*'  youriell'  with  their  ftrength  and  refcurces  ;  cx- 
"  amine  attentively  their  public  eftablifliments  and 
"  manufa<5iures,  &:c.  Proceed,  my  Ton,  to  in- 
"  form  yourfelf  J  bring  your  reafon  to  maturity,  r.nd 
"  render  yourfelf  worthy  to  govern  one  day  a  na- 
"  tion  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  for  its  So- 
*'  vereign  and  for  glory." 

The  Prince  read  the  letter  with  a  figh,  and  with- 
fome  chagrin  at  the  pofitive  order  not  to  return  to  *  * 
for  ten  months.  Pie  did  not,  hov/ever,  complain  5 
his  refpecl:  for  his  father  is  not  merely  form  ;  he  feels 
for  him  that  profound  reverence  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment which  high  efteem  and  gratitude  infpire 
in  great  fouls.  We  have  now  been  four  months 
in  foreign  countries  ;  have  frequented  different  com- 
panies in  all  the  towns  where  we  refided.  The 
Prince  is  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite  j  he  is  eafy 
and  graceful,  and  conftantly  keeps  to  the  chara(fter 
of  incognito  as  agreed  upon.  In  all  company  he 
is  the  Count  o'e  Gemrid ;  by  which  means  he  is 
never  under  reflraint.  We  hear  opinions  of  the 
Court  and  State  affairs.  We  hear  them  praifed 
and  blamed  without  referve.  The  Prince  often, 
when  we  are  alone,  teftifies  his  furprize  at  the 
freedom  ufed  by  the  cenforious ;  it  is,  faid  he, 
equally  extraordinary  and  imprudent. — Doubtlef^ 
it  is  very  blameable,  but  not  extraordinary  ;  it  is 
fo  every- where.  Every- where  ?  What  in  my  fa- 
ther's dominions! — There  are  in  all  States  factions 
and  male-contents.  A  Prince  ihould  overlook 
what  ill  humour  fays  againft  him.  He  abufes  his 
E  6  right: 
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right  of  puniihing,  if  he  does  it  out  of  revenge. .  . . 

but  if  they  fhould  attack  his  honour A  Sovereign's 

honour  is  determined  by  the  general  opinion  of  his 
fubjeils,  not  by  the  prating  of  filly  people.  Let 
us  fuppofe  you  defame  one  of  your  courtiers,  his 
character  is  blemifiied,  and  he  can  have  no  redrefs  : 
at  the  fame  time,  was  he  guilty  of  a  like  fault  to- 
wards you,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  ruining  him- 
felf,  and  could  not  hurt  you.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  juftice  teaches  you  forgivenefs.  Ma- 
levolence may  offend,  it  can  never  hurt  you,  there- 
fore dcfpife  it.  . .  .  Should  the  Author  of  a  libel  that 
abufes  a  Prince  without  mercy  efcape  with  impu- 
nity ? . . . .  No,  certainly.  Bad  men  deferve  punifh- 
ment ;  I  only  alluded  to  common  talkers.  You 
will  probably  meet  with  people  mean  enough  to 
tell  you  who  thofe  arc  who  fpeak  difrefpedlfuliy  of 
you  !  Then,  .Sir,  let  your  indignation  fail  on  the  in- 
formers I . . . .  Am  I  not  obliged  to  thofe  who  tell  me 
what  faults  are  found  with  me  r . . . .  That  depends 
upon  circumftances  ....  If  friendfhip  does  it  exprefly 
to  reform  you,  the  accufer  fhould  be  concealed. 
An  honeft  man,  a  witnefs  to  errors,  looks  upon 
them  as  fecrets  intrufted  to  him.  If  they  fpeak 
without  referve  in  my  prefence,  it  is  becaufe  they 
rufl:  to  my  difcretion  :  I  am  the  more  honoured 
by  the  confidence  arifing  from  my  character,  rather 
tlian  from  friendfhip.  A  Granger,  even  an  enemy, 
putting  his  truft  in  me,  depends  upon  my  honour ; 
by  betraying  him,  I  difgrace  myfelf.  But  fhould 
a  fuppofed  friend  traduce  me  ? ....  If  he  did  it  in  the 
height  of  paflion   and    difcontent,  I    would   not 

tell  you  of  it But  if  deliberately  and  with 

premeditated  malice Yes,  I  would  then  ac- 
quaint you  with  it  in  his  prefence.     Confider,  Sir, 
'  '  there 
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there  is  always  either  rancour  or  cowardice  in  fe- 
cret  accufations  J  defpife  the  tale-bearer '  vho  difco- 
vers  to  you  the  faults  of  others  and  wifhes  to  have 
his  name  concealed.  We  depart  to-morrow,  for 
*  *.  The  Prince  leaves  this  place  with  regret, 
and  v/ith  a  character  moil  fatisfadtory  to  me  ;  from 
his  travels  he  will  reap  real  advantages,  as  he  has 
no  defirc  to  difplay  thofe  already  acquired,^  He 
fpeaks  little,  aiTcs  many  queftions,  and  lirtens  with 
attention.  He  writes  down  every  night  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  day  worth  remariiing. 

Do  you  remain,  my  dear  Baron,  at  Straf- 
burg  ?  Or  do  you  at  Paris  enjoy  the  pleafure  or 
your  friends  and  amiable  family  ?  Write  to  me 
about  yourfelf,  MAdzme  d' JImane,  your  children 
and  the  Chevalier  de  f^almont,  for  whofe  intereft  I 
have  an  affedionate  regard. 


LETTER    XXVni. 

'The  Baronefs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 

Paris. 

X  ASSURE  you,  Madame,  it  was  Adelaide's 
own  defire  to  write  to  you  the  day  after  our  arrival. 
Since  fhe  has  given  you  a  defcription  of  our  new 
houfe,  I  fhall  only  mention  her  apartment  and  her 
brother's,  becaufefhe  is  acquainted  with  neither.  I 
muft  explain  this,  as  it  will  no  doubt  furprize  you. 
Monf.  X  Almane  lodges  on  the  ground-floor,  and  I 
up  one  pair  of  flairs ;  adjoining  to  my  bed-cham- 
ber there  is  a  pretty  large  clofet  in  which  Adelaide 
now  fleeps  ;  at  the  fartheft  end  is  a  door  faft  locked. 
Adelaide  alked  me  to  what  that  door  led;  I  anfwered, 

to 
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to  fome  long  galleries  which  I  {hould  hereafter 
have  laid  out  m  apartments  for  her,  in  cafe  fhe 
married,  and  her  hufband  was  willing  to  live  with 
us.  Thefe  pretended  galleries  are  in  reality  de- 
lightful apartments,  confiding  of  fix  rooms,  all 
fitted  up  There  is  no  gilding,  and  it  is  furnifhed 
with  the  greateft  fimplicity ;  but  it  will  fuit  my 
daughter  better,  for  her  tafte  is  good  enough  to  pre- 
fer elegance  and  convenience  to  magnificence,  I 
certainly  fhall  not  wait  for  her  marrying  to  procure 
her  the  pkalure  of  being  fo  agreeably  lodged.  She 
is  above  fifteen  Next  year  I  intend  opening  the  pro- 
hibited door  and  fettling  her  in  her  new  apartment. 
Theodore  will  likewife  experience  a  fimilar  furprize. 
Monf.  d"  A  Imam  being  defirous  of  retaining  his  fon  a 
year  longer  in  his  own  room,  and  being  unwilling 
that  he  fliould  have  a  wifh  to  occupy  any  other,  is 
the  reafon  of  our  fecrecy. 

Monf.  et  Almane  arrived  at  the  end  of  laft  week  ;  fo 
here  we  are  all  reunited  and  perfedlly  happy.  My 
children  are  not  yet  in  the  world  j  but,  as  we  fup  at 
half  paft  nine,  Theodore  fups  with  us,  but  goes  to 
bed  before  eleven,  and  his  father  retires  with  him. 
I  remain  with  my  company  until  near  one.  Ade- 
laide fups  in  her  own  room  with  Mifs  Bridget  and 
the  little  Her?nione  at  eight  j  therefore  fhe  always  gets 
up  two  or  three  hours  before  me.  Although  in  that 
time  Mifs  Bridget  prefides  over  her  ftudies,  I  take 
care  to  diredt  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  I  may 
judge  at  my  waking,  how  well  fhe  has  employed  her 
time.  For  example,  I  do  not  allow  her  to  pradife 
mufic ;  but  I  make  her  draw,  write,  and  cafi:  ac- 
counts. She  is  at  prefent  taking  Extradls  from 
hiflory,  in  Englifli  and  Italian,  which  will  accuflom 
her  to  write  thofe  languages,  without  being  obliged 

to 
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to  dedicate  a  particular  hour  to  that  ftudy.  She 
takes  Extracts  in  French  from  the  Plays  and  Letters 
which  I  have  written.  When  I  am  up,  I  correal 
the  faults  in  her  ftyle  and  language.  Afterwards  I 
make  her  fing,  and  play  on  the  h;.rp  till  noon,  when, 
if  the  weather  permits,  flie  walks  or  reads.  We 
all  dine  together  at  one  ;  after  dinner  ftie  embroiders, 
or  works  tapeftry  for  half  an  hour.  From  three  to 
five  fhe  is  engaged  with  ner  two  niaflers  for  fuiging 
and  dancing.  We  then  are  fhu':  up  in  my  clofct, 
and  read  an  hour.  At  fix  the  academy  begins.  She 
draws  by  the  lamp  and  from  nature.  You  fee,  Ma- 
dame, from  this  relation,  that  Adelaide  if  eng-.ged  in 
a  new  ftudy.  She  begins  to  paint  miniatures  :  fhe 
will  keep  this  Mafter  tiil  (he  is  eighteen,  and.durmg 
that  time  fhe  will  fpcnd  tvo  nour?  every  day  in 
drawing.  Being  accvtrtomed  by  degrees  to  be  al- 
ways employed,  and  never  to  lofe  a  moment,  this 
continued  application  cannot  fatigue  her ;  the  variety 
of  her  occupations  will  refrefh  her.  Moreover, 
having  furmounted  all  the  firft  difficulties,  fludy 
will  in  general  appear  much  more  agreeable  than 
painful  to  her,  and  a  habit  of  labour  will  make 
idlenefs  infupportable.  I  procure  her  three  times  a 
week  a  recreation  equally  amufing  and  inflrudlive. 
Direftly  after  dinner  I  get  into  my  carriage  with 
my  two  children,  and  we  vifit  the  cabinets  of  pic- 
tures, gems,  medals,  or  we  fee  fine  monuments  or 
manufaiflories :  if  it  is  manufactories,  we  never 
fail,  before  we  fet  out,  to  read  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
an  explanation  of  what  we  are  going  to  lee,  by 
which  means  we  perfedly  comprehend  all  that  is 
done ;  and  we  fhall  continue  this  kind  of  courfe 
till  May.  I  obey  you,  Madame.  I  write  of  nothing 
but  Adelaide :  your  goodnefs  to  her  will  make  all 

iny 
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my  relations  interefting  to  you ;  and  you  fee  how 
confidently  I  avail  myfelf  of  means  fo  delightful  to 
myfelf,  to  amufe  and  pleafe  you. 


M 


LETTER     XXIX. 

The  fame  to  the  fame. 


Ada  ME,  Monf.  d' Aimeri  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Vdlmmt  arrived  yefterday  in  perfect  health. 
My  fon's  gratitude  is  boundlcfs  for  the  friendfhip 
the  Chevalier  teftified  on  feeing  him  again.  Before 
my  departure  for  Italy,  Theodore  was  too  young  to 
be  conlidered  and  treated  as  a  friend  y  he  is  now 
fenfible  of  all  the  joys  of  friendfhip.  The  trifling 
difference  in  their  ages  is  fcarcely  difcernible  at 
prefent,  and  will  not  be  at  all  fo  in  another  year. 

Yes,  Madame,  I  have  made  an  acquaintance 
with  that  charming  Countefs  Anatolle  whom  the 
Vifcountefs  extolled  fo  highly.  She  is  really  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  very  amiable ;  but  I  grieve  to 
fee  the  dangerous  connections  flie  is  allowed  to 
form.  She  begins  to  enjoy  her  liberty ;  fhe  goes 
by  herfelf,  becaufe  Ihe  has  jufl  lain  in.  Mothers 
ought  to  be  prudent ;  neverthelefs  at  eighteen  it  is 
impoHible  to  do  without  a  guide,  particularly  with  a 
negledled  education.  Farewell,  Madam  j  I  give 
no  account  of  your  commiffions,  fince  Adelaide 
imdertook  them.  She  employs  herfelf  with  that 
adivity  you  admire  in  her  j  and  her  ardour  redou- 
bles when  you  are  the  objetS:, 


LET. 
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LETTER    XXX. 

7'he  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'OJialis, 

'  _i^  O  one  truly  ever  poflefTed  more  delicacy  and 
fmcerity  than  he  !  ....  His  is  now  a  real  paffion, 
but  ftill  more  afFeding,  as  he  fhuts  it  up  carefully  in 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  hardly  dares  look  on 
Jdelaide ;  he  even  Teems  to  fhun  every  opportunity 
of  converfmg  with  her,  and  has  never  taken  the 
liberty  of  praifitig  her;  all  his  encomiums  are  be- 
ftovved  on  the  little  Hertnione ;  all  his  marks  of  af- 
fection on  Theodore  who  loves  him  to  diftraction. 
The  Chevalier  dined  here  to-day.  When  they  role 
from  table,  my  fon  was  talking  of  him  to  Porphyry, 
and  faid,  /  love  him,  as  if  he  was  my  brother !  at 
that  word  Brother^  Charles  ran  to  Theodore,  feized 
his  hand  with  an  expreffion  of  fenfibili-ty  beyond 
defcription  !  .Inftantly  the  fear  of  having  committed 
an  indifcretlon  widiout  doubt  ftruckhim  (for,  when 
w^  are  truly  in  love,  we  think  that  every  thing  be- 
trays it. )  He  was  embarraffed,  blufhed,  and  caft 
down  his  eyes.  Adelaide  was  embroidering  by  me. 
I  looked  on  her,  but  could  not  fee  her  face.  She 
had  juft  dropped  her  needle,  which  fne  fought  very 
attentively,  bending  down  her  head  on  tlie  frame. 

She  remained  in  this  attitude  lono;  enough  to 

make  it  appear  a  little  fufpicious.  .  .  .  She  rofe  up 
very  red.  Was  it  confufion,  or  merely  the  effedl 
of  the  blood  in  her  face  ?  I  know  not. 

With  regard  to  her  affedtions,  I  am  very  fure  fhe 
has  no  decided  ones,  and  I  am  as  certain  reafon 
will  always  regulate  them.  I  think  I  have  obferved 
fhe  fpeaks  with  more  efteera;  of  Madame  de  Valmont^ 

fmce 
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fince  (he  has  fecn  her  fon  ;  and  that  (he  experiences-  -l 
a  fort  of  pleafure  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  Val~ 
tmnt.     She  has  taken  the  pretty  collection  of  peb- 
bles out  of  the  box  which  the  Chevaher  gave  her 
before  we  went  into  Italy. 

Thefe  pebbles,  forgotten  during  three  years  and 
an  half,  are  now  arranged  in  great  order  on  pretty 
fhelves  of  A-cacia  wood  bought  on  purpofe.  Thefe 
are  all  the  indications  I  can  colleft  at  prefent.  As 
to  the  reft,  /Idela'ide  is  neither  thoughtful  nor  dif- 
tra6led,  fhe  is  as  lively  as  ever.  On  thofe  days  in 
which  the  Chevalier  is  not  admitted,  that  is  to  fay, 
at  leaft  five  days  in  the  week,  I  cannot  perceive  the 
leaft  alteration  in  her  temper.  In  fine,  I  dare  af- 
fure  you,  if  fhe  feels  any  preference,  ilie  is  but 
nightly  affedted,  and  it  does  not  difturb  her  tran- 
quillity. 

The  Marquis  de  Hernay^  the  young  man  vrt  faw 
in  Italy,  is  returned  ;  the  Chevalier  met  him  here 
one  evening.  He  knows  that  the  Marquis  is  un- 
married, that  he  is  very  rich  and  well  fpoken  of; 
and  I  thought  I  remarked  an  uneafinefs  in  the 
Chevalier  on  feeing  Monf.  d' Almane  take  fo  much 
notice  of  him. 

The  Countefs  Anaiolh  fupped  with  me  laft 
night.  Monf.  de  St.  Pbar,  vvho  is  faid  to  be 
in  love  with  her,  ftaid  till  near  nine,  in  hopes  of 
being  aflced  to  fupper;  but,  as  I  have  not  yet 
adopted  that  fafhionable  method  of  drawing  com- 
pany to  my  houfe,  I  did  not  invite  him.  The 
Countefs  was  rather  melancholy  all  the  evening ; 
fhe  complained  of  the  vapours  !  after  fupper  there 
was  half  an  hour's  goflip  between  her,  Madame 
de  Valey^  and  Madame  Clairford;  then  fhe  went  to 
bed.     She  cannot  as  yet  be  reproached  with  any 

thins 
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thing  enential ;  but  fhe  grows  coquetifti,  and  gives 

herfelf  up  to  Madame  de  Valey You  will  fee 

the  ill  effects  of  all  this.  It  is  a  pity,  for  {he  cer- 
tainly has  an  excellent  underftanding  and  a  charm- 
ing dlfpofition.  Adieu,  my  dear  child,  fend  me 
intelligence  of  Madame  de  S —  ;  I  already  know 
that  the  inoculation  has  taken,  and  that  flie  has 
not  much  fever.  I  hope  you  will  return  in  three 
weeks  ;  I  cannot  accuftom  myfelf  to  the  thoughts 
of  your  being  but  a  league  from  me,  and  not  to 
fee  you  for  fo  long  a  time ;  but  I  highly  approve 
of  your  not  returning  before  the  time  prefcribed. 
Many  people  make  no  fcruple  of  deceiving  the 
world  in  this  rcfpe*^^,  and  bringing  the  fmall  pox 
to  Paris ;  this  neverthelefs  is  a  very  cruel  thing, 
and  equally  inconfiftent  with  juflice  and  humanity. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

1'be  Barone/s  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 

April  25. 

V^  U  R  departure  for  Holland  is  at  laft  fixed  ; 
and  Monf.  d'Jlmane^  my  children,  d'Jmvilley  and 
I  fet  out  in  eight  days.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Ma- 
dame, that  Hermlone  is  to  be  of  the  party,  as  her 
mother  and  fhe  are  always  infeparable.  We  fhall 
certainly  return  in  a  month.  The  Chevalier 
de  Valmont  had  a  defire  to  fee  Holland  and  go 
with  us  ;  but  inftead  of  that  he  fets  out  to-mor- 
row for  his  garrifon.  You  knov/,  without  doubt, 
Madame,  that  Monf.  d' A'lmcri  does  not  attend 
him  J  it  is  high  time  to  truft  him  to  himfelf,  that 

he 
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he  may  fliew  the  ufe  he  will  make  of  intire  liberty. 
He  goes  to  a  city  where  they  play  very  high ;  he 
will  be  there  without  a.  Mentor,  z\\6  furrounded  by 
a  croud  of  young  men  who  will  give  him  none 
but  bad  advice.  He  will  have  great  merit  in  be- 
having well.  He  took,  leave  of  us  to-day,  and 
was  really  affedled  when  he  embraced  Theodore. 
They  promifed  to  correfpond,  as  they  will  not 
meet  again  till  next  Winter.  Adieu,  Madame; 
direcft  your  firft  letter  to  me  at  the  Hague.  Since 
I  an)  acquainted  with  your  tafte  for  flowers,  you 
may  depend  on  a  little  box  of  the  befl  Hyacinth 
roots  Haerlem  will  produce. 


I 
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T'he  Baronejs  to  Madame  d' Oft  alls . 

Amfterdara. 


Am  this  moment,  my  dear  daughter,  returned 
from  Broek,  two  leagues  from  this  place.  One 
cannot  defcribe  this  village  without  being  fufpecled 
of  exaggeration  ;  yet  all  I  can  fay  of  this  delight- 
ful fpot  muft  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  reality.  The 
inhabitants,  though  mere  peafants,  are  very  rich. 
The  flreets  are  paved  in  Mofaic  work  of  different- 
coloured  bricks,  and  as  neat  as  could  be  in  your 
own  apartment.  The  houfes  are  painted,  and  as 
clean  as  wainfcots,  the  beft  looked  after.  All, 
even  tlie  tiles,  are  fhining  bright  and  appear  new. 
Each  houfe  has  a  garden  and  a  terrace,  both  in- 
clofed  only  by  low  and  open  fences  which  conceal 
nothing.    The  terrace  is  ufually  before  the  houfe,  the 

garden 
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garden  behind,  and  feparates  it  from  the  next  houfe. 
Both  fides  of  the  flreet  are  laid  out  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. The  ornaments  of  the  gardens  are  China 
vales,  grottoes,  flowers,  trees,  and  parterres,  fome 
laid  out  artificially  with  glittering  pieces  of  glafs  of 
different  colours,  others  of  Ihells,  as  carefully  ar- 
ranged as  in  a  cabinet.  Large  fertile  meadows  full  of 
cattle  are  behind  the  houfes,  as  are  the  flieds  of  ftables, 
fo  that  the  carriages  and  cattle  never  come  to  dirty  the 
neatftreets.  The  inhdes  of  the  houfes  are  equally 
aftonifhing  as  the  outfides.  The  floors  are  checquered 
with  black  and  yellow  fbinir.gftones  :  the  beft  rooms 
are  furniflied  with  wainfcot  of  its  natural  colour, 
neither  varnifned  nor  painted,  but  carved  very  orna- 
mentally. In  the  bell  roorh  there  is  always  a  large 
cupboard  with  glafs-doors,  through  which  are  fhewn 
mofl  beautiful  china,  and  quantities  of  plate,  to  all 
appearance  new  from  the  goldfmith.  The  fame 
order  of  neatnefs  prevailed  in  all  the  houfes  we  went 
into.  By  this  uniformity,  one  would  imagine, 
all  the  fortunes  were  equal :  when  we  have  feen  one, 
we  have  feen  all  the  houfes  at  Broek.  They  have 
all  two  doors,  one  of  cercmonv,  only  made  ufe  of 
at  marriao;es  and  deaths.  Tlic  new-married  couple 
enter  by  it,  _  and  never  go  out  of  it  but  to  their 
graves.  The  peafants  of  Broek  have  alfo  a  room 
which  is  never  made  ufe  of  but  on  the  wedding- 
day  and  ever  afterwards  held  facred :  it  is  more 
ornamented  than  the  refl,  and  the  bed  exceffively 
adorned  and  covered  with  fine  lace  :  on  a  table  is 
placed  a  pretty  bafket  containing  the  bride's  wedding 
cloaths  :  they  never  go  into  it,  but  to  clean,  put  it 
in  order,  anil  fliew  it  to  Grangers. 

The  fame  uniformity  is  obfervable  in  their  drefs  : 
that  of  the  men  very  plain,  the  women's  very  ex- 

penfive. 
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penfive.  They  are  clothed  in  beautiful  Perfians, 
the  finefl  of  hnnen,  and  many  trinkets  ofgoldaixi 
pearls.  —  A  hood  of  white  cambnck  conceals  their 
hair,  faftened  on  each  lide  by  two  gold  pins  fet 
with  pearls.  I  have  i'etn  even  fervant-maids  dreft 
in  this  ftyle :  their  mifirrefles  exceed  them  only  in 
more  valuable  necklaces  and  rings,  and  the  finenefs 
of  their  linnen. 

The  manners  of  thefe  people  are  irreproachable  5 
the  ftricSteR.  harmony  unites  them.  They  have  a 
moft  tender  afFedtion  for  their  children.  The  little 
infants  are  fo  ufed  to  be  careiFed,  that  they  court 
you  for  it.  I  could  not  help  flopping  when  I  faw 
any  of  them,  and  they  ran  of  their  own  accord  to 
Jcifs  me.  The  inhabitants  of  Broek  are  very  un- 
fociable.  On  the  firft  fight  of  Grangers,  they  fhut 
tliemfelves  up,  and  refufe  to  open  their  doors :  but 
they  have  a  natural  politenefs,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  a  certain  refpe6t  for  women  that  makes 
them  adl  very  differently  with  regard  to  them  :  they 
no  fooner  fee  them,  than  they  haftily  affemble,  follow, 
and  conduct  them,  with  their  male  companions,  to 
fhew  them  their  houfe  in  the  moft  eafy  and  polite 
manner.  Thus  were  we  treated  for  three  hours. 
Their  wives  never  ftir  from  Broek.  A  young  wo- 
man would  find  it  difficult  to  marry  at  any  diftance 
from  it.  They  know  as  much  of  London,  or  Con- 
fl:antinople,  as  of  Amflerdam.  Their  happinefs  is 
placed  at  home.  Broek  is  to  them  the  whole  world, 
for  which  reafon  their  cuftoms  and  virtue  remain 
the  fame.  They  always  intermarry  :  many  Nobles 
of  the  country  have  vvifhed  to  efpoufe  the  young  wo- 
men of  Broek,  for  their  riches  ;  but  no  one  has  as 
yet  fucceeded.  The  inhabitants  ^  value  themfelves 
Oil  their  plainnefs  and  flate  of  peafantry.     They 

live 
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live  frugally  :  to  beautify  their  houfes  is  one  of  their 
greateft  pleafures  :  to  be  united  and  quiet  is  what 
they  value  moft.  Beautiful  as  the  human  race  is 
in  all  Holland,  it  is  remarkably  fo  here.  The 
children  are  all  charming,  the  men  robuft,  and  the 
women  large,  well  made,  and  in  general  handfome. 
—Their  complexions  are  almoft  fupernatural.  In 
(hort,  this  village  prefents  a  picture  fmgular  in  its 
kind.  Every  thing  charms  the  eyes  and  heart ;  no 
one  difagreeable  or  unhappy  objedl  to  fpoil  the 
piece.  You  not  only  meet  no  beggars,  but  every 
one  feems  to  be  in  eafy  circumftances.  There  are 
no  cripples,  no  infirm  old  people,  no  houfes  out  of 
repair.  Health,  all  things  neceflary  to  eafe,  every 
elegance  of  induftry  and  neatntfs,  fnnplicity,  hu- 
manity, virtue  and  happinefs  ;  thefe  are  the  inefti- 
mable  advantages  and  charming  profpeits  we  there 
meet  with,  which,  joined  to  the  interefting  fmgu- 
larity  of  their  drefs,  houfes,  and  cuftoms,  make  it, 
altogether,  the  moft  extraordinary  place  within  one 
hundred  leagues  of  us. 

I   was  yefterday  at   Sardam   (where    Peter   the 
Great  refided)    a  larger  and    richer   village   than 
.  Broek,  with  almofl:  the  fame  manners  and  cuftoms, 
but  not  near  fo.  pretty,  clean,  or  fmgular. 

Here  we  finifti  our  courfe  of  manufactures.  We 
have  (een  thofe  of  paper,  ropes,  and  cables,  See. 
At  Hacrlem  we  faw  a  foundery  of  types  for  print- 
ing and  likewife  diamond-cutting.  Our  children 
are  delighted  with  Holland.  The  manner  of  travel- 
ling is  very  agreeable  in  a  fine  yacht,  or  rather  a 
handfome  faloon.  We  coaft  along  beautiful 
fliores.  We  can  read,  write,  and  praftife  on  Mufick, 
as  conveniently  as  in  a  houfe. 

Italy 
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Italy  and  Holland  fcein  to  me  the  moft  contrafl- 
ed;  in  the  former,  Nature  is  majeftic  and  diveru- 
fied,  prefenting  every-where  to  the  view  moft 
grand  efFedls,  enormous  rocks,  high  mountains, 
precipices,  and  cafcades  :  in  the  latter,  the  country 
is  flat ;  canals,  verdure,  ar.d  fmall  plantations  are 
every-where  to  be  Teen.  In  Italy,  ancient  monu- 
ments at  every  ftep  remind  us  of  the  moft  glorious 
adtions  recorded  in  Hiliory.  The  modern  Archi- 
tecture is  magnificent,  noble,  and  calculated  to 
ftrike  the  imagination,  and  will  bear  the.  moft  ftri6l 
examination.  The  piClures,  like  every  thingelfe,  are 
in  the  heroic  and  fublime  ftyle.  In  Holland,  no  mo- 
numents remain  :  every  thing  appears  new  :  the  effedl 
of  the  whole  together  m^uft  be  cojifidered  feparate- 
ly ;  each  part  lofes  its  value,  and  appears  mean  and 
in  bad  tafte ;  each  particular  ohje(5t  is  trifling. 
Architecture  and  the  Arts  are  there  equally  un- 
known. Every  thing  pleafes,  but  in  a  low  tafte 
and  without  grandeur.  The  pictures  are  fmall 
but  extraordinarily  highly  finifhed  ;  the  fubjeCts  ge- 
nerally very  mean.  In  Italy,  they  paint  Heroes 
and  Demi-gods :  Here,  drunken  failors,  grcen- 
ftalls,  and  fifhermen.  The  Italians  are  vain,  art- 
ful, and  idle:,  the  Dutch  honeft,  plain,  and  in- 
duftrious,  dcfpifing  pomp  and  magnificence. 

Ade'aUe  has  finifhed  writing  anfwers  to  the  Letters 
of  my  Work  :  and,  according  to  my  promife,  we 
are  now  reading  thofe  capital  Authors  we  have  fo 
long  wiftied  to  be  acquainted  with.  The  day  we 
imbarked  at  Maerdike,  I  put  into  my  daughter's 
hajids  Madame  Sevi erne's  Letters  and  the  Englifli 
Clariffa.  She  read  in  the  yacht  thefe  Woi-ks  al- 
ternately, with  a  pleafure  and  attention  which 
gave   me  great   fatisfaClion.      She    is    fufficiendy 
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founded  to  ^eel  the  beauties  of  Ai.  de  Sevigne'i.  ftyJe, 
and  is  deeply  touched  with  the  fublime  of  ClaufTa. 
She  was  much  ftruck  with  the  black  charader  of 
Lovelace,  and  fhuddered  at  his  arts  of  hypocrify  : 
This  is  what  I  wiflied.  It  is  very  important  for 
young  women  early  to  diftruft  men  in  general. 
No  book  is  better  calculated  for  that  wide  purpofe 
than  Clarija.  Adieu  !  my  child  '  To-morrow  we 
go  to  Utrecht :  in  fifteen  days  I  fliall  embrace 
you.  Theodore  has  received  already  in  Holland  thcfe 
letters  from  the  Chevalier  de  Vahnont :  they  are  fur- 
pnfmgly  affeaionate  .'—Sure  never  was  friendfhip 
fo  tenderly  exprelled  ! 


LETTER     XXXIII. 

The  Vifcountejs  to  the  Baronefs, 

1  Have  news  to  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
lome  time  ago  would  have  given  me  the  greateft 
uneafmefs,  but  to  which  at  prefent  I  am  indiffe- 
ent.  Madame  de  Valce  is  taking  a  houfe  of  her 
own,  and  quits  mine,  as  one  would  an  inn.  Her 
mother-in-law  is  juft  dead,  and  has  left  a  very 
confiderable  fortune,  which  flie  had  been  in  pof- 
fion  of  thefe  two  years  by  the  death  of  her  bxo- 
ther. 

r  This  event  makes  Monfieur  de  Valce  immenfe- 
ly  rich ;  and  renders  him  worthy  of  all  the  affec- 
tion of  his  wife :  but  I  believe  he  will  fet  no  great 
value  on  thefe  proofs  of  her  regard  :  however,  he  is 
quiet,  weak,  and  very  limited  in  hi  sideas ;  for  though 
he  IS  not  deceived,  yet  he  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  mt- 
Vo^'  I^I-    •  F  naged 
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naged.  He  has  a  very  grand  cflablifhment :  neither 
Moiiiieur  de  Liinours  nor  myfelf  are  the  leafl  con- , 
fulted  about  their  afiliirs  ;  but  we  do  not  complain  ; 
for  it  is  fiirely  wrong  to  expofe  a  daughter's  faults 
to  the  world  !  Madame  de  Voice  is  lo  overjoyed, 
fhe  humbles  me,  and  yet  moves  my  compalHon  : 
when  riches  caufe  fuch  emotions,  how  are  they 
to  be  pitied  who  poffels  them  !  as  they  are  render- 
ed incapable  of  our  experiencing  the  feelings  which 
flow  from  a  generous  heaft !  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend  ;  I  expect  your  return  with  the  greateft  im- 
patience, as.  I  have  a  thoufand  thir.gs  to  fay  to  you 
which  cruelly  affli6l  me,  and  which  it  is  impoiTible 
for  me-to  write. 


LETTER     XXXIV. 

Mr.  Lagaraye'to  Porphyry. 

ji\_  Little  adventure  has  juft  befallen  me 
which  fecms  made  on  purpofe  to  intereft  a  young 
philofopher,  and  give  birth  to  new  and  ufeful  ide- 
as. You  know  that  a  neighbour  of  mine,  M. 
ite  VaUncourtf  is  bringing  up  an  unfortunate  nephew 
born  deaf  and  dumb.  You  may  have  feen  this  youth 
at  my  houfe,  whofe  name  is  Hipolytus,  and  who  is 
very  remarkable  for  a  countenance  full  of  expref- 
iion  :  yet,  as  it  is  two  years  fmce  you  were  at  La- 
garaye,  you  may  probably  recoiled:  him  but  very 
imperfeiStly :  it  will  therefore  not  be  improper  to 
defcribe  him  :  Hipolyitis  is  not  handfome,  but  his 
countenance  is  fofprightly,  with  fo  fenfible  a  fmile, 
and  fo  piercing  a  look,  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to 
foe  ftruck  witli  his  figure.  The  rapid  and  perpe- 
tual 
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^u:\l  motion  of  his  eye  renders  his  countenance 
as  animated  as  it  is  ingenuous.  By  his  eyes  he 
hears,  underftiinds,  and  expreiles  himfelf.  In  them 
are  painted  an  habitual  and  conllant  curiofity  ;  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  in  them  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
every  fentiment  of  his  foul.  It  is  now  near  two 
years  fmce  his  uncle  fet  out  for  Paris,  and,  as  he 
propofed  only  to  ftay  ilx  weeks,  did  not  take  him 
with  him,  I  undertook  the  care  of  him  for  that 
tim.e ;  and  Htpolytus,  who  wa,s  then  but  fourteen, 
came  joyfully  to  Lagarayc.  As  he  is  naturally 
fenhble  and  good,  and  his  misfortune  adding  to 
the  intereft  he  infpires,  he  is  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him.  He  has  been  brought  up  by  a  virtu- 
ous uncle,  always  indulged  and  treated  with  ten- 
dernels.  He  has  never  had  any  but  excellent  ex- 
amples, and  his  heart  is  as  gentle  as  it  is  pure  and 
grateful.  In  a  week  after  his  uncle's  departure,  he 
fell  fuddenly  ill  of  a  malignant  fever-  He  was  in 
the  utmoft  danger  for  tv/enty-nijie  days  :  I  attend- 
ed him  with  true  affe6tion,  and  watched  by  him 
fe\'eral  nights.  He  proved  to  me,  that  Gratitude 
jiecds  not  the  aid  of  words  to  make  herfclf  under- 
ftood.  His  eyes  fpoke  in  terms  lefs  deceitful  z.vA 
more  moving  than  the  moft  eloquent  difcourfe.  I 
had  the  happinefs  to  reflrore  him  to  health.  He  was 
perfectly  recovered  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
Monfieur  de  Valincourt^  informing  me  that  impor- 
;ant  buhnefs  would  detain  him  at  Paris,  at  leall 
even  or  eight  months,  intreating  me  to  fend  H'lpo- 
'ytuSf  and  to  truft  him  to  his  fleward  who  was 
uft  fetting  out.  He  did  not  leave  me  without 
hedding  many  tears.  I  begged  his  condu6ter  to 
t  me  know  how  he  did,  as  foon  as  he  got  to 
ai'is.  Monfieur  de  Valincourt  wrote  himfelf  to 
F  2  thank 
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thank  and  inform  me,  that  his  nephew  was  per- 
fectly well  ;  from  that  tinje  Iwas  eighteen  months 
without  hearing  of  them.  Yellerday  I  received  a 
letter  by  the  poft.  I  opened  it,  and  faw  a  bad 
hand  which  I  knew  not  j  I  looked  for  the  nam.e  ; 
judge  of  my  furprife  in  feeing  that  ofHipo/ytus  and  de 
yalhicourt !  . . .  I  then  read  with  as  much  emotion  as 
curiofity,  a  letter  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 
''  Oh  !  what  tranfports  can  equal  mine  !....!  am 
"  now  afmred  that  all  my  gratitude  will  be  known 
*'  to  you !  I  can  pay  my  thanks  in  your  own  lan- 
••*  guage. . .  My  father  !  oh  do  allow  me  to  call  you 
**  by  that  tender  name,  fuiceyou  faved  my  life,  fince 
"  1  feel  for  you  the  moft  aiFectionate  fentiments  of 
"  a  fon  ! . ..  My  father,  (how  great  is  my  happi- 
"  nefs ! )  a  man*  as  good  and  bene\'olent  as  your- 
"  felf,procures  me  the  inexprelTibie  pleafure  of  fpeak- 
*'  ing  to  you;  of  laying  open  my  whole  heart  to 
*'  you ;  and  of  underitanding  you,  if  you  defign  to 
*'  write  to  me  !  ....  I  had  only  detached  ideas  ;  now 
*'  I  think,  I  reflect,  I  enjoy  in  its  full  extent  all 
"  the  felicity,  all  the  fweets  connected  with  theilate 
"  of  man  !  . . . .  "VV  hat  fublime  truths  has  my  new  , 
"  benefactor  made  known  to  me  !  Before  I  was  in- 
*'  ftrucfed,  I  doubted  of  the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme 
*'  Being,  Creator  of  Man  and  of  the  Unive^fe  j  — 

*  The  Abhe  de  VEf'tc,  wbofe  elcgium  cannot  be  pro- 
perly made,  but  by  defcnbing  the  aftions  of  his  life.  He  con- 
leciates  liis  fortune  to  ilic  lelitl  of  ihe  poor  ;  his  underftanding 
and  ta'enis  to  the  inftrudion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hefnatches  i 
thefe  unfortunates frtm  error  and  ignorance;  he  rellores  them 
to  Relie;ion,  to  the  Srate,  and  to  Society.  He  teaches  them,  by 
a  method  he  has  himlLlf  invented,  Reading,  Writing,  and 
Anihmetic.  He  is  the  yVuthcr  af  a  work,  (as  elHrnable  ss  it  is ; 
ingnicus  and  iifeful)  intiiled  Inftitution  des  Soards  (Sc  Muets 
de  Naiflance, 

*«  but  1 
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''  but  I  was  ignorant  of  his  law :  without  my  re- 
"  fpedlable,  my  dear  inftrucftor,  I  fhould  never  have 
'*  read  the  Gofpel !  Oh,  ought  we  to  be  furprifed, 
"  that  man  is  fo  good,  fo  virtuous,  wlien  he  finds 
*'  in  this  divine  book  nil  the  knowledge  of  his  du- 
"  ties  -and  every  ijicentive  to  virtue  ! — I  will  ac- 
"  knowledge,  that,  at  the  bottom  of  my  foul,  my 
"  weak  reafon  has  been  aftonilhed  and  confounded 
"  by  the  excefs  of  your  benevolence.  Humanity 
"  was  truly  dear  to  me  ,compaffion  lorded  it  in  my 
"  heart;  but  I  could  not  conceive  the  pofiibility  of 
"  devoting  one's  felf  entirely  to  fuch  melancholy  and 
*'  painful  cares  !  Alas,  I  was  acquainted  only  with 
*'  the  law  of  nature :  I  was  not  made  to  comprehend 
"  perfection.  Now  that  1  am  enlightened  by  Re- 
■*'  ligion,  I  admire  without  furprife  your  fublime 
■**  virtues,  and  thofe  of  the  Sages  to  whom  I  am 
"  indebted  for  my  new  exiftence.  I  eafily  conceive, 
.'"^that  man  is  a  perfect  Being,  fmce  Religion,  the 
■**  Laws,  Honour,  and  Nature,  all  unite  to  prompt 
'"  him  to  good  !  Can  he  even  need  the  fear  of 
***  punifhm.ent  to  keep  him  from  evil  ? ....  Is  it  not 
*'  fufficient  for  him  to  know  he  will  be  hated  if  he 
**  is  wicked  ? . . .  .  Wicked  men ! ....  If  it  fhould 
**  be  true,  that  there  are  any  fuch  exifting,  this 
*'  doubt  troubles  and  afRi<Sls  me  !  .  . . .  But,  fhould 
*'  there  be  any  fuch,  thefe  mad  monfters  are  furely 
*'  too  rare  for  me  ever  to  fear  meeting  one ;  I  may 
**  therefore  flatter  myfelf  never  to  fee  any  but  good 
'.*'  and  fenfible  m.en.  .  . .  During  my  abode  here,  I 
'*  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  various  ranks,  aivd 
".  they  have  all  been  virtuous.  At  the  fchool  Avhere 
**  I,  together  with  a  croud  of  children  and  young 
"  perfons  of  my  own  age,  are  inftrudled,  I  have 
*'  often  feen  ftrangers  aflift  at  our  lellons  ;  amongft 
F  3  "  others 
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"  others  the  prcrence  of  the  Emperor,  proved  to 
*'  me  by  the  marks  of  elleem  and  veneration  he 
"  paid  my  maftcr,  that  Kings  can  diftinguilh  ho- 
"  nour  and  rewr.rd  merit  and  virtue. 

""Finally,  every  new  objecSt  I  behold,  all  the 
*'  the  knowledge  I  acquire,  increafes  my  affection 
'*  for  the  human  fpecies.  Oh,  my  father  !  when  I 
*'  can  return  to  Britanny,  will  you  fometimcs  per- 
''^  mic  me  to  alTift  in  the  facred  em.ployment  you 
"  impofeon  j^ourfelf?  I  cannot  be  happy  but  in 
*'  dividing  my  life  betv/een  my  uncle   and  you." 

Well  then,  my  dear  Porphyry^  do  you  not  en- 
vy the  fate  of  Hip^lyttis  ?  He  has  never  dwelt  but 
in  folitudc  and  v/ith  worthy  people:  he  has  never 
heard  mixed  converfation;  indifcretion,  flander,  and 
calumny  are  vices  he  has  no  idea  of;  he  judges  of 
men  from  the  mcft  deceitful  appearances  :  he  fees 
them  fmile,  embrace,  and  treat  each  other  with 
as  much  friendfhip  as  refpedl.  He  miflakes  falfe- 
hood  for  affection,  and  politcnefs  for  fenfibility. 
He  imagines  himfelf  in  a  terreftrial  paradife;  he 
looks  on  all  men  as  his  friends  and  his  brethren. 
....  Sweet  and  charming  illufion  !  which  reading 
alone  will  foon  deftroy.  Alas  !  what  will  become 
of  him  in  running  through  the  bloody  pomps  of 
hiftory  ?  With  what  grievous  aftonifhment,  with 
■what  profound  indignation,  will  he  not  read  the 
encomiums  lavifhed  on  barbarous  conquerors  who 
have  depopulated  the  world!  Oh,  Porphyry!  to 
have  a  good  opinion  of  mankind,  muft  one  then 
be  born  deaf  and  dun>b  ! 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXV. 

The  Barmiejs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 

Paris. 


ONS.  d'/Ihnane  fet  out  yeflcrday  with  Theo- 
dore'io\-  Strafburg,  and  I,  inftead  of  remaining  in 
my  own  houle,  hav(i  brought  Adelaide  this  morn- 
ing to  a  I'mall  apartment  I  have  hired  in  the  Con- 
vent of  *  *  where  we  fhall  pafs  the  Summer  and 
Autumn.  I  tell  my  daughter,  that  osconoinicai 
rcafons  determine  me.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  as 
file  is  to  begin  going  into  company  next  Winter, 
I  wiflied  her  firft  entrance  into  the  world  to  be 
•  preceded  by  fix  months  of  total  retirement.  I  alfo 
am  not  forry  to  have  her  fee  the  penfioners ;  by- 
knowing  the  manner  of  education  in  a  Convent, 
file  will  fet  an  higher  value  on  her  own.*  As  we 
were  walking  this  afternoon  in  the  garden,  a 
number  of  young  Ladies  of  Adelaide's  age  met  us. 
At  fight  of  us  they  burft  out  a  laughing,  and  ran 
.away  as  faft  as  poiTible  to  avoid  us.  Adelaide  alked 
.me  the  reafon  of  this  flrange  procedure.  Why 
do  they  run  away  and  laugh,  fays  fhe? — Is  it  our 
figures  which  excite  this  fear  and  mirth. — But 
what  is  there  in  us  either  formidable  or  laugh- 
able ? — Nothing  in  reality;  therefore  they  only- 
make  a  joke  of  us. — Make  a  joke  of  us  !  and  why  ? 
■ — Malignity  feizesonaridiculouscircumflance,  and 
makes  a  joke  of  it ;  foolifhnefs  laughs  without  any- 
caufe  .  .~^.  Then  all  thefe  young  people  arefmiple- 
tons  ? — Perhaps  their  underftandings  were  natural- 
ly good  i  but  they  have  all  the  folly  a  bad  educa- 
F  4  tion 
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tion  can  beflow,  viz.  childifhnefs,  wildnefs,  rude- 
nefs,  and  vulgarity  . .  .  What !  and  does  no  one 
reprehend  them  for  thefe  faults  ? — Abandoned  by 
their  mothers,  they  are  given  up  to  Governefles 
who  are  incapable  of  educating  them  properly, 
and  who,  moreover,  leave  them  all  day  to  them- 
felves,  without  taking  the  pains  to  obferve  or  at- 
tend them. — Oh,  unfortunate  children  !  It  is  not 
their  fault,  if  they  are  ridiculous  ;  we  ought  only 
to  pity  them  !  .  .  .  Had  I  been  placed  in  a  Convent, 
had  1  not  had  the  tendereft  of  mothers,  I  fbould 
have  had  all  thefe  faults. — Doubtlefs,  my  dear 
j^delaide;  and  this  kind  indulgence  you  manifeft 
is  in  reality  no  more  than  juftice  ;  preferve  it  care- 
fully ;  fhould  you  love  it,  you  would  tarriifii  the 
luflre  of  all  your  virtues,  and  you  will  become 
ungrateful  towards  me;  for  you  cannot  pride 
yourfelf  on  the  qualifications  and  talents  you  pof- 
lefs,  without  recolledting  it  is  to  me  you  owe 
them. 

Be  not  afflicted.  Madam,  when  you  figure  to 
yourfelf  Jdclaides  little  countenance  through  a 
grate.  We  receive  no  vifits,  but  from  Madame 
d'OJialis  and  Madame  de  Limours,  and  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  Convent.  So  we  fhall  never  go 
into  the  parlour,  unlefs  it  is  to  take  a  lefion  in  paint- 
ing or  dancing  j  and  that  is  not  through  the 
grate,  but  in  the  outward  parlour.  We  fhall  fpend 
our  time  delightfully;  books  are  our  greateft 
enjoyment.  We  now  read  Telemachus  in  the 
morning,  and  Fontaine's  Fables  in  the  afternoon. 
Adelaide^  tranfported,  thanks  me  at  every  page, 
for  having  refufed  her  thefe  admirable  Works, 
whiifl  (he  was  too  young  to  know  their  value ; 
and  {he    cannot  conceive,  what  iolly  can  make 
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people  allow  children  to  read  them.  If  I  was  no*^ 
very  careful,  her  foudnefs  for  reading  would 
make  her  negletfl:  her  other  avocations.  In 
fliort,  this  appears  to  me  fo  good  a  method,  that  I 
cannot  think  it  poffihle  but  that  it  mui^  be  one 
day  univerfally  adopted. 


LETTER     XXXVI. 

Baronejs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 

J,V1,  Y  poor  Adelaide  has  gone  through  many 
vexations,  with  the  caufes  of  which,  Madame,  I 
am  going  to  acquaint  you.  Among  twelve  or 
fifteen  peniioners  who  are  in  this  Convent,  there 
IS  one  called  Mademoifelle  de  Celigny,  who  is  about 
feventeen  years  old,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  per- 
fon  ;  in  other  refpefls,  fhc  is  as  ill  educated  as  the 
reft,  but  has  wit  enough,  when  fhe  chufes  it,  to 
conceal  her  faults,  particularly  to  a  girl  of  fifteen 
and  a  half.  She  took  great  notice  of  my  daughter 
who,  naturally  fenfible  and  grateful,  was  much 
pleafed  with  her  attentions.  I  faw  plainly  this 
con necftion  would  not  fuit  Jdelaide  ;  but  I  wifhed 
it  might  ferve  her  as  a  lefTon,  and  I  left  it  to  her 
to  find  it  out.  In  confequence  of  this  defirn,  I 
permitted  Adelaide  to  afk  her  fomctimes  to  break- 
faft,  and  fometimes  to  dine  with  us.  As  I  never 
quitted  Adelaide  a  moment,  I  found  my  m.aking 
a  third  perfon  with  them  was  very  diftreffing  to 
this  young  Lady.  One  day,  when  we  were  going 
to  take  a  walk,  I  pretended  to  be  tired,  and  fat 
down  again,  telling  Adelaide  {he  might  walk  with 
F  5  Ma^ 
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Mademoifelle  de  Celigny  for  half  an  hour;  on  their 
return,  I  perceived  that  j^delaide  looked  much  dif- 
fatisfied,  and  that  fhe  treated  Mademoifelle  de 
Celigny  with  great  coldnefs.  I  fufpe(£led  the  caufe 
of  it,  but  I  afkcd  no  queftions,  and  we  went  to 
bed  without  any  explanation.  The  next  morning, 
when  j-fdelaide  was  writing  her  copies,  I  went 
and  made  a  vifit  to  Si/fer  Saint  Helena.,  one  of  the 
Nuns  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  who  always 
had  the  news  of  the  whole  Convent  before  any 
body  elfe ...  I  told  her  my  curiofity  to  know 
what  it  was.  Mademoifelle  de  Celigny  had  faid  to 
my  daughter  :  fifler  Helena  (who  already  knew 
the  difpofition  of  Mademoifelle  de  Celigjiy^  and  had 
given  me  a  caution  in  fecret  refpe£ting  her)  told 
me,  that  this  young  Lady  pretended  Adelaide 
had  complained  of  the  flavery,  in  which  I  kept 
her,  by  always  following  her  like  her  fliadow. 
After  this  recital  T  returned  to  Adelaide.,  and  told 
her  what  fifter  Helena  had  faid.  She  heard  me 
with  that  tranquillity  which  convinced  me  Ihe 
did  not  think  I  believed  a  word  of  what  I  had  been 
told.  Is  it  polTible,  faid  fhe,  that  people  can  car- 
ry their  falfehood  and  wickednefs  to  fuch  a  height  ? 
.  .  .  Now,  Mamma,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  .  . . 
Mademoifelle  de  Celigny^  difpleafed  with  my  cold- 
nefs, imputes  to  me  all  that  fhe  faid  herfelf.... 
You  tell  me  nothing  new ;  I  guefled  by  your 
m.anner  yefterday  what  you  have  juft  now  informed 
me  of.  I  v/as  alfo  very  certain  the  particulars  of 
your  converfation  would  be  very  unjufily  re- 
peated ;  and  1  only  afked  fifter  Helena  about  ir, 
in  order  to  let  you  fee  you  was  deceived  in  Ma- 
demoifelle Celigny. — What  then.  Mamma,  you 
knew  fhe  was  not  good  .? — I  faw  (he  had  no  good 
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principles  ;  that  fhe  was  a  great  talker  and  a  gof- 
fip,  and  confequcntly  thought  (he  might  not 
fcruple  telling  lyes  and  being  deceitful.  —  Oh,. 
Mamma,  why  would  vou  not  condclcend  to  en- 
lighten me  ? — I  only  wifhed  experience  fliould  un- 
deceive you.— Oh,  Mamma,  you  have  fet  my 
heart  at  eale;  it_  would  have  given  mc  great  pain 
to  have  told  you,  fhe  gave  me  very  bad  advice, 
though  I  was  determined  to  tell  you  of  it,  as  I 
was  never  to  fee  her  again,  even  though  you  had 
not  acquainted  me  with  her  having  told  ftories  of 
me  .  .  .  Never  to  fee  her  again  !  .  .  .  I  fliall  not 
allow  this  ... .  How  then.  Mamma  r  . .  .  .  You 
niuft  avoid  an  open  rupture,  which  will  maice  a 
noife,  and  injure  the  character  of  both  perfons 
who  difagree.  It  is  eafy  by  degrees  to  break  ofF 
your  acquaintance,  which  will  prevent  the  publick 
from  making  a  hiftory  of  it  to  amufe  themfelves 
with.  In  fhort,  you  muft  remember  it  is  more 
prudent  to  difunite  than  it  is  to  break. — What, 
Mamma  !  fhall  we  often  fee  Mademoifeller/^  Celigny 
then?...  You  need  not  fend  for  her,  but  you 
muft  receive  her  with  politenefs  ;  you  are  not 
obliged  to  tell  her  you  love  her,  but  you  may  be- 
have to  her  as  ufual ...  It  is  very  hard,  however, 
to  ailociate  with  people  you  defpife  ...  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  learn  how  to  live  with  chattering,  mifchiev- 
ous,  indifcreet  perfons ;  becaufe,  when  you  meet 
with  them,  you  (hould  be  able  to  guard  againft 
them  ;  but,  when  you  have  found  them,  or  con- 
ne6ted  yourfelf  with  them,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  fubmit 
patiently  to  them. — Oh,  what  imprudence  have  I 
been  guilty  of!  I  will  never  do  fo  again  :  before  I 
form  an  attachment,  I  will  ftudy  the  difpofition  of 
the  perfon  I  am  inclined  to  love  ....  You  will 
F  6  do' 
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do  well  alfo  to  ftudy  her  charafter,  and  even  that 
of  her  family  and  friends;  for  one  may  frequently 
judge  of  people  by  their  connexions;  which  is  a 
l^ill  flronger  reafon  why  we  ihould  fix  upon  thofe 
who  are  moft  efleemed. 

After  this  converfation  Adelaide  has  determined  to 
fee  Mademoifelle  de  Celigny  again,  and  to  treat  her 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  advifed ;  but  this 
obedience  will  coft  her  feme  pain.  In  continual 
fear  of  Mademoifelle,  fhe  will  fpeak  of  nothing 
decifively  but  the  rain  or  fine  weather^  fearing  al- 
ways on  her  fide  a  bad  interpretation  ;  and,  to 
prevent  her  from  inventing  new  ftories  of  her,  fhe 
is  cautious  never  to  fpeak.  to  her  in  a  low  voice 
and  not  to  remain  alcne  with  her  a  moment.  This 
reflraint  accuftoms  her  to  prudence  and  circum- 
fpedtion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  mairitains  the 
bitter  repentance  fhe  has  felt  for  forming  an  at- 
tachment fo  ill  judged  and  (o  little  confidered. 

Adieu,  Madam ;  I  received  yeflerday  a  letter 
from  *  *  *,  in  which  I  am  told  the  Chevalier  de 
Valmont  is  neither  confufed  nor  hurt  by  the  jefts 
which  his  young  friends  make  on  his  wifdom  ; 
they  even  add,  that  thofe  who  leaft  refemble  him 
pardon  him  his  opinions  on  account  ol  his  graces 
and  artlefs  behaviour.  I  very  fincerely  {hare  with 
you,  Madam,  in  the  joy  \vhich  his  condud  and 
his  fuccefs  muft  give  you. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXVII. 

The  Count  de  Rofeville  to  the  Baron, 


jI\.  T  laft,  my  dear  Baron,  we  are  returned  to 
*  *  *  *_  J  have  brought  back  my  pupil  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  with  his  principles  iufficiently 
ftrengthened  to  refift  the  alluring  arts  which  love 
was  preparing  to  praftife  upon  him.  Stolhia,  ftill 
unmarried,  lived  with  her  father  upon  the  banks 
of  the  lake.  She  had  found  means  to  avoid  and 
put  off  every  propofed  match,  during  our  abfence, 
under  various  pretences,  and  chiefly  under  that  of 
a  weak  and  worn  out  conftitution.  The  day  after 
our  arrival,  the  Prince  received  the  follo\\  :'ng  note  : 

**  I  am  dying — Alas  !  may  I  flatter  myfelf  with 
*'  the  hopes  of  feeing,  before  I  expire,  my  bene- 
"  factor  and  my  prote6lor  !  If  this  favour  is  re- 
*'  fufed  me,  my  laft  moments  will  be  as  grievous 
"  as  my  life  has  been  unhappy.     SrotiNA." 

The  Prince,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  brought 
me  this  note,  without  allowing  me  to  fpeak  he 
faid  ;  no  objections  of  yours  wil!  prevent  my  going 
immediately  to  Alexis  Stezin's  houfe. — Do  you 
think  me,  interrupted  I,  capable  of  difluading 
you  from  an  a6l  of  benevolence  ?  O,  my  friend  ! 
faid  the  Prince,  warmly  embracing  me.  ...  I  defire 
only,  replied  I,  that  a  Phyfician,  in  whom  you 
put  the  greateft  truft,  may  accompany  us.  He 
fixed  upon  Dr.  Walter ;  we  fet  ofF  as  foon  as  he 
came,  and  found  Stolina  in  an  elbow-chair,  with 
all  the  outward  appearance  of  a  fick  perfon,  pale 
and  languiftiing,  but  more  bewitching  and  beau- 
tiful than  ever.    Her  agitation  of  joy  at  the  fight 
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of  the  Prince  was  too  evident.  Her  colour  went 
and  came,  and  the  burflinto  tears.  She  attempted 
to  rife  from  her  chair,  but  fell  back.  The  Prince, 
equally  affected,  feated  himfcif,  muttering  fome 
incoherent  words.  He  then  told  her  mother  he 
had  brought  a  Phyfician,  and  ordered  him  in. 
During  this  difcourfe,  1  earneftly  examined  5/ £i//«^'s 
looks,  and  plainly  perceived  her  difpleafure  at  it. 
We  left  the  Doftor  with  her,  and  withdrew  to 
another  apartment.  He  came  to  us  in  about  five 
minutes,  and  pofitively  declared,  that,  fo  far  from 
Stolinas  being  dangeroufly  ill,  flie  could  not  pof- 
fibly  imagine  herfelf  to  have  the  leaft  complaint; 
and  I  am  obliged  in  confcience  to  afTert,  continued 
the  Do6lor,  that  there  is  fome  defign  in  this. 
The  teflimony  of  a  man  fo  honefl  and  Ikilfuly 
whom  no  one  could  have  influenced,  ftruck  the 
Prince  very  forcibly.  He  traverfed  the  room  in 
great  trouble.  At  laft,  fays  he,  let  us  depart ; 
nothing  now  detains  me.  He  hurried  away  :  I  fol- 
lowed, highly  pleaTed  at  his  being  able  to  tear  him- 
felf  away  from  the  dangerous  Stolina^  without  even 
taking  leave.  He  was  fcarcely  feated  in  his  coach,, 
befoie  he  blamed  his  cruelty.  He  figured  to  him- 
felf  Stolma  in  tears  :  he  favourably  attributed  their 
little  artifice  to  her  love  for  him  ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  revenge  on  me  the  pleafure  this  victory 
over  himfelf  had  given  me,  he  openly  avowed  his 
weaknefs  and  diflrefs.  I  took  not  the  leaft  notice. 
My  compofure  provoked  him  :  he  would  have 
much  preferred  a  ferious  difcourfe.  Any  remon- 
ftrance  from  me,  befides  giving  him  pleafure  at  my 
uneafinefs,  would  have  produced  a  regular  debate 
on  a  fubjedt  fo  interefling  to  him.  The  conver- 
faition  now  ceafed  of  courfe.  When  I  perceived 
the  Prince  was  about  to  put  himfelf  ferioufly  in  a 
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•paflion,  I  faid  to  him,  you  will  fail  in  ypvir  en- 
deavour to  difcompofe  me,  for  I  know,  though 
you  arc  fubjedl  to  fay  difagreeable  things  through 
pique,  yet  honour  and  reafon  are  always  your 
guides  in  affairs  of  confequencej  what  therefore 
do  your  fpeeches  fignify,  when  I  am  fecure  of  your 
actions  ?  Thefe  words  flattered  the  Prince  much, 
being  pronounced  in  a  blunt  manner,  and  as  if 
truth  alone  had  forced  them  from  me.  He  grew 
calm  ;  the  defire  of  meriting  my  efteem  reftored 
him  to  himfelf.  He  offered  me  his  hand,  and, 
fetching  a  deep  figh,  faid,  you  know  me  better 
than  I  do  myfeif. .  .  .  Your  truft  in  me  gives  me 
ftrength,  and  exalts  me  in  my  own  efteem  enough 
to  make  me  flatter  myfeif  I  am  worthy  of  your's» 
Soon  after,  at  my  defire,  the  Chevalier  df  Mur- 
ville  called  on  Stolina^  and  reprefented  to  her  fo 
forcibly  the  bad  confequences  of  her  behaviour, 
that  fhe,  after  fome  wavering,  confented  to  com- 
plete the  happinefs  of  the  faithful  Mirandel;  they 
are  married  and  fettled  in  the  province  of  *  *  *  * 
one  hundred  leagues  from  Court.  This  diftance 
frees  me  from  a  very  ferious  anxiety.  The  Prince 
heard  the  news  with  refolution.  He  is  penfive, 
but  flrives  to  divert  bis  melancholy  by  a  clofer  ap- 
plication than  ever  to  his  fludies.  Some  time  ago 
the  Prince  his  father,  who  wiflies  him  married  this 
year,  converfed  on  that  fubiecl  with  me.  I  ap- 
prove his  intention,  but  not  the  propofed  Princefs. 
She  is  very  ugly  and  fix  years  older.  If  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  fuch  fituations  to  be  chiefly  guided  by 
political  views,  is  every  tender  feeling  to  be  given 
up  ?  I  think  that  prefent  advantages  alone  are  con- 
fidered  in  the  marriages  of  fovereign  Princes.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  very  little  future  benefit  is  to 
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be  expected  from  their  union.  Ambition  eafjy 
breaks  the  moft  facred  ties,  it  is  the  moderation 
of  the  Prince,  the  ftrcngth  of  his  dominions,  the 
prudence  of  his  government,  and  not  great  al- 
liances, that  preferve  the  blefllngs  of  peace.  After 
thefe  reflections,  1  mentioned  a  young  Princefs 
lovely  in  her  perfon,  excellently  brought  up,  and 
who  by  the  fweetnefs  of  her  temper  and  by  her 
accomplifhments  v/ould  infure  thehappinefs  of  the 
Prince,  and  be  an  ornament  of  the  Court.  When 
this  fo  fuitable  ;in  union  takes  place,  I  {hall  only 
have  this  wifti  to  aflift  at  the  nuptials  of  Theodore 
and  Conjlantia.  It  is  delightful,  after  twelve  years 
abfcnce  from  one's  country,  to  return  to  it,  to  one's 
friends  and  family.  I  cannot  quit  *  *  without  fe- 
vere  pangs,  or,  to  fpeak  more  plainly,  without  a 
fixed  refolution  of  returning.  I  {hall  leave  behind 
me  the  objocl  that  for  twelve  years  has  intirely 
poflefTed  my  thoughts.  You  can  be{l  judge,  my 
dear  Baron,  the  grief  fuch  a  feparation  muft  oc- 
cafion  to  me. 

Your's  dated  the  25th  is  juil  come  to  hand.  I 
perceive  by  it  my  lafl  has  not  yet  reached  you. 
Be  at  eafe  with  regard  to  the  Count  d'Ojialh\ 
every  proper  ilep  has  been  taken  !  a£t  with  con- 
fidence on  your  fide.  What  pleafure  I  {hall  have 
in  renewing  at  *  *  my  acquaintance  with  Monf. 
d'Ojlalii  ?  He  alone  will  make  me  not  regret  the 
lofs  of  Gur  prefent  AmbafTador. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXVIII. 

'The  Baronejs  to  Madame  de  Valmont, 

j[  E  S,  Madam,  the  firfl  of  November  was  a 
joyful  day  for  Adelaide  and  Theodore.  We  v/ere 
llill  in  the  Convent,  when  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  were  told,  tiiu  Monf.  d' Almane  and 
Theodore  were  waiting  for  us  in  the  parlour.  Ade- 
laide took  Hermione  by  the  hand,  and  we  went 
dov/n  flairs  with  that  eagernefs  v/hich  one  feels  to 
fee  two  perfons  fo  dear  to  one  after  fix  months 
abfence.  We  pafled  the  grate,  and  flew  into  the 
outer  parlour.  Adelaide  threw  herfelf  into  the 
arms  of  her  father,  while  I  received  Theodore  in 
mine.  Adelaide  embraced  him  in  her  turn;  after 
which  we  left  the  Convent,  and  got  into  our  coach. 
On  our  arrival  at  home,  we  entered  my  apartment, 
where  we  found  Madame  d'OJialis  and  Madame 
de  Limours.  Adelaide  had  no  fooner  fet  her  foot 
in  my  chamber,  than  fhe  perceived  the  china  which 
ufed  to  ornament  it,  and  the  tea-table,  were  no 
longer  there.  On  her  making  this  remark.  Ma- 
dame  dOjlalis  led  her  into  my  clofet,  and  {hewed 
her  it  was  deprived  of  all  the  impreilions,  draw- 
ings, and  miniatures  with  v/hich  the  wainlcot  had 
been  adorned  the  paft  Winter.  Adelaide^  afto- 
nifhed  at  this  alteration,  afxed  thereafon,  at  which 
every  body  fmiled,  but  made  her  no  reply ;  at 
length  Madame  de  Limours^  c^oming  to  me,  faid, 
Adelaide  is  to  give  us  a  breakfaft  this  morning,  if 
you  will  permit  her.  She  has  fome  excellent  tea, 
which  is  now  waiting  for  us  in  her  apartment. 
We  all  followed  Madame  de  Litnours,  and  entered 

Adelaide''^ 
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yldelaide\  chamber,  where  we  found  rrothing  new, 
only  that  her  bed  was  not  in  the  room.  Adda'ide^ 
furprized,  afked  me  how  it  happened.  When  on 
a  fudden'  the  door,  which  had  been  condemned, 
opened  and  difcovercd  a  delightful  apartment. 
Little  Hernno'iie  flew  thither,  uttering  a  cry  of 
joy.  Adelaide  threw  her felf  on  my  neck,  faying  to 
nie,  Oh,  Mamm.a  !  I  am  fenfible  of  your  goodnefs, 
but  you  fend  me  farther  from  you  ;  I  was  nearer 
to  you  in  this  room  !  .  .  . .  As  fhe  iiniftied  thefe 
words,  Madame  de  Limours  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  into  a  beautiful  bed-chamber.  There  my 
daughter,  looking  round  her,  faw  part  of  the  or- 
naments w^hich  ufed  to  be  in  my  apartment,  and 
eafily  guefled  the  reft  were  diftributed  in  the  other 
rooms.  Mad.  me  d'OJialis  opened  a  commode, 
and  took  out  a  little  box,  in  which  Jdelaide  found 
the  few  diamonds  and  other  jewels  1  was  miftrefs 
of.  Very  far  from  expreiling  any  pleafure  at  this 
fight,  Adelaide  looked  very  gravely  on  all  thefe 
riches.  Ah,  Mamma  !  faid  flie  to  me,  I  cannot 
fee  with  any  pleafure  that  you  have  deprived  your- 
felf  of  thefe  ornaments  for  me  ;  do  you  think  it 
is  polfible  I  can  enjoy  them  .?....  Make  yourfelf 
eafy,  my  dear  child ;  amufe  yourfelf  with  thefe 
toys  which  are  made  for  perfons  of  your  age. 
Whenever  I  purchafed  any  of  them,  or  was 
pleafed  with  them,  it  was  becaufe  they  were  defr 
tined  for  you.  Reward  me  then  for  my  attention 
by  appearing  pleafed  with  my  prefent.  Adelaide 
embraced  me,  and  prefTed  me  in  her  arms,  without 
being  able  to  anfwer  me.  Madame  de  Limours 
came  and  parted  us,  in  order  to  fliew  Adelaide  the 
reft  of  the  apartments ;  after  which  we  returned 
to  her  chamber  to  drink  tea,  and  after  breakfaft  we 

conduced 
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con(Ju(5lcd77;^i'J5r^  to  his  apartment.  Fie  expected 
the  condemned  door  would  be  opened  for  him  alfo  ; 
but  he  had  not  this  agreeable  furprizc  ;  however, 
he  was  deli^rhted  with  his  new  habitation.  When 
Jdclaule  and  I  were  left  alone,  fhe  e?cprefi'cd  her 
gratitude  in  the  moft  alte(5ling  terms.  You  have 
given  me,  faid  fhe,  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
every  thing  that  can  indulge  the  fancy  of  a  young 
perfon  who  has  not  had  the  happinefs  of  being 
brought  up  by  you.  Your  prcfents  are  far  above 
my  wiihes ;  yet  they  arc  only  precious  to  me,  as 

they   belonged   to  you You    muft  then    be 

fenllble,  my  dear  Jdelalde^  of  the  extreme  plea- 
fure  I  feel  in  giving  you  all  thsfe  trinkets.  Yes, 
certainly ;  but  nevcrthelcfs  it  gives  me  pain  to  fee 
your  chimneys  and  fliclves  unfurniftied,  and  that 
horrid  little  tea-table  of  Englifli  queen's  ware, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  your  fine  china.  Hear 
me,  my  dear  child,  and  you  will  ceafe  to  pity 
me.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  difli  of  tea  or  coffee 
drinks  as  well  out  of  a  cup  made  of  earthen  ware 
as  out  of  the  fineft  china  f  Yes,  only  the  pleafure 

of  looking  at  it Suppofing  the  fight  of  my 

china  gave  me  pleafure,  which  it  never  did,  it 
could  only  have  been  during  the  novelty  of  it. 
Befides,  nothing  is  more  inconvenient  than  to  have 
one's  chamber  filled  with  vafes,  monkeys,  and 
other  pieces  of  china;  and  one  would  never  place  . 
thefe  ornaments  in  a  room  where  nobody  came  4 
fo  that  one  has  thefe  things  only  for  the  pleafure 
of  letting  them  be  feen,  that  is,  from  motives  of 
vanity  to  prove  one's  tafte  and  one's  riches.  For 
my  part,  I  have  another  kind  of  vanity,  which  is  to 
prove  that  I  only  efteem  thefe  fuperfluities  in  order 
to  give  them  to  my  daughter.     I  (hall  have  much 

more 
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more  pride,  when  t'lofe  who  vifit  me  look  with 
amazement  on  my  fnabby  fet  of  earthen  cups  and 
farcers,  than  when  they  praifed  the  elegance  of 
my  tea-table.  I  h>ive  no  need  to  afiure  you  that 
this  way  of  thinking  contributes  in  no  refpecSl  to 
make  me  do  what  1  do  to  oblige  you,  though  it 
may  fometimes  help  to  reward  me  for  the  facri- 
crifices  I  have  made  on  your  account.  I  need 
only  to  confult  my  own  heart  in  order  to  do  things 
which  will  give  you  pleafure.^ — Mamma,  you  in- 
fpire  mine  with  noble  fentiments  by  your  tender- 
nefs  and  your  example.  At  prefent  I  cannot  Con- 
ceive how  people  can  value  themfelves  on  fuch 
trifling  things.  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  is 
wanting  but  good  fenfe,  and  a  proper  degree  of 
pride,  to  make  us  conduit  ourfelves  as  we  ought. 
Is  it  poflible  that  proud  and  rich  people  fliould 
value  themfelves  on  their  fine  houfes,  their  fide- 
board  of  plate,  and  their  jewels,  when  every  flep 
they  take  they  may  find  people  who  not  only  equal 
but  even  furpafs  them  in  magnificence?  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
their  moderation  and  benevolence,  they  would 
meet  with  few  competitors ;  and  the  praifes  they 
v/ould  then  obtain  would  really  be  gratifying.  .  .  . 
You  fay  very  right,  but,  however  wife  fuch  an  ob- 
fervation  may  be,  a  bad  heart  will  never  make  it. 
Mamma,  I  promife  you  I  will  alv/ays  avoid  this 
ridiculous  oftentation To  have  a  houfe  con- 
venient and  neatly  furnifhed  and  elegant  by  its 
plain nefs,  with  fafiiionable  cloaths,  which  are 
nothing  remarkable  either  in  their  form  or  for  their 
magnificence,  a  box  either  at  the  opera  or  the 
play  which  one  likes  beft,  and  to  give  good 
fuppers,    ?.re'  all    the   advantages    to    be   derived 

from 
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from  riches.  As  to  plate,  jewels,  and  cxpen- 
five  furniture,  they  are  merely  for  oftentation, 
and  wholly  unfit  for  perfons  in  private  lite,  and 
very  ridiculous  and  indecent  in  people  who  by 
their  birth  and  fituation  are  excufed  from  making 
any  kind  of  figure  or  appearance.  Always  re- 
member then,  that  pomp  {huts  its  eyes  10  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  human  nature,  and  withholds  from  it 
the  alTiftance  which  it  ought  to  give;  and  that  no 
one  can  admire  it  who  has  not  a  depraved  heart 
and  the  moftchildifh  vanity. 

At    prefent,    Aladam,    Jdelaide    enjoys   almoft 
all  the  privileges  of  a  young  married  woman.    She 
has  a  waiting-woman  to  herfelf,;  Mif:  Sol/y,  Vv'honi 
I  fent  for  from  England,  a  young  perfon  well  edu- 
cated, about  four-and-tvventy,  and  who  does  not 
know  a  word  of  French.     Jdelaide  has  an  allow- 
ance  with    which  a   married   woman    might   be 
fatisfied,  and  I  only    charge  myfelf  with  paying 
her's   and   Hermiones    m.afters.      I   have    infifted, 
that  Adelaide  fhould  not  fufFer  her  woman  to  keep 
her  accounts ;   therefore,  every   night,  Mifs  Sally 
gives  her  a  little  memorandum  of  the  expences  of 
the  day,  which   Adelaide  pays   immediately,    and 
then  fets  down  the  account  in  a  book  which   is 
appropriated  to  this  ufe.     This  book  is  brought 
to  me  every  fortnight,  that  I  may  fee  whether  my 
injunctions   be  regularly   obfervcd,    and    whether 
the  expences  be  reafonable.     Befides  tiiis,  Adelaide 
has  another  book,    in  v/hich   (he  makes  all  her 
trades-people  v/rite  their  receipts.     She   is  every 
morning  employed  in  looking  over  the  expences 
of  my  houfhold  and  fettling  the   account.     Thefe 
little  matters  do  not  take  her  up  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  a  day,  and  by  this  means  fhe 

learns 
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learns  the  price  of  all  the  different  articles  ufed  in 
houfe-kcepmg  ;  and,  being  accuflomed  fVoai  her 
infancy  to  thefe  things,  it  is  no  kind  of  ilavery, 
and  it  does  not  even  appear  ftrange  J  her  accounts 
only  are  more  extenfive:  but,  having  been  led  to 
them  by  degrees,  {lie  finds  ihcm  no  more  trouble- 
fome.  , 

Adelaide  begins  now  to  go  into  company ;  at 
fixtecn  it  is  time  ihe  fhould  appear.  She  fups 
with  us,  and  comes  into  the  faloon  about  half  an 
hour  before  fupper ;  and  retires  to  her  chamber, 
when  we  get  up  from  table  ;  for  it  is  neceliary  fhe 
fhould  go  to  bed  and  rife  early,  while  fhe  has 
mafters,  which  will  be  for  two  years  to  come. 
I  intend  alfo,  this  next  fortnight,  to  take  her  with 
me  to  pay  vifits.  But  the  greateft  pleafure  flie 
can  enjoy,  at  her  time  of  life,  is  the  continuing  the 
new  plan  of  reading,  which  we  began  in  Holland  j 
and  to  go  often  to  the  French  Comedy,  to  fee  the 
befl  Plays  of  our  Dramatic  Authors.  The  day 
before  yeftcrday  fhe  faw  Phadra  performed,  which 
(be  had  never  read.  It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe 
the  impreffion  which  this  Piece  made  on  her;  an 
imprellion  fhe  will  feel  fo  often  and  for  fo  long  a 
time.  Imagine,  Madam,  what  delight  it  mufl 
afford  a  young,  fenlible,  and  well  inftruJled  per- 
fOn,  to  fee,  in  the  courfe  of  Winter,  the  beft  re- 
prefentations  of  Cinna,  of  the  Horatii,  of  Ro- 
dogune,  of  Athaliah,  of  Andromache,  Zara,  the 
Mifanthrope,  Tartuffe,  les  Femmes  Savantes, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  to  be  able  to  fay,  in  the  Spring, 
this  pleafure  is  far  from  being  exhaufled,  next 
Winter  1  {hall  fee  other  Plays  equally  good 
and  well  reprefented. 

To 
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To  give  you  an  account,  Madam,  of  all  our 
employments,  we  have  begun  a  courfe  of  Philo- 
fophy.  There  are  about  fifteen  ot'  us  who  at- 
tend the  Lectures,  which  are  twice  a  week,  and 
will  laft  two  months.  We  fliall  attend  for  the 
fame  time  Lectures  on  Chvmiftry  ;  znd  we  {hall 
finifh,  by  going  through  a  courfe  ofNarural  Hif- 
tory  ;  which  will  carry  us  to  the  month  of  May. 
We  fhall  repeat  them  all  again  next  Winter,  as 
that  is  the  only  means  of  making  them  ufefu],  for 
it  is  impoflible  to  reap  the  fmalleft  advantage  from 
them,  attending  each  only  once.  Adelaide  and 
Theodore  are  neither  of  them  flrangers  to  Natural 
Hiftory  ;  and  they  have  acquired  fome  knowledge 
of  minerals,  and  Ihells,  as  v/ell  as  of  plants. 
They  read  l':i  their  infancy,  and  almoft  know'  by 
heart,  the  SpeSiach  dc  la  Nature,  and  a  Hijloire  des 
Infeiies  in  two  volumes,  well  written,  and  very 
intereiling  ;  and  in  four  months  they  will  read  that 
immortal  work,  which  even  v/ithout  a  tafte  for 
Natural  Hiftory  one  muft  read  over  and  over  again. 

Do  not  imagine.  Madam,  that  my  intention  is  to 
make  Adelaide  learned;  yon  know  my  fentiments  in 
that  refpecl:,  which  are  not  at  all  changed.  I  only 
mean  to  give  her  a  liitle  knowledge  of  thefe  things, 
which  may  ferve  to  amufe  her  fometimes,  and 
prevent  her  from  being  tired  at  any  time,  Ihould 
her  faher,  her  brother,  or  her  hufband,  chufe  to 
talk  on  fuch  fubjects  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  will 
preferve  her  from  an  infinite  number  of  prejudices 
which  are  adopted  by  ignorance. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER     XXXIX. 

I'he  Baron  to  the  Vtjcount. 

^Ince  you  do  not  return  frem  Ghent  till  next 
month,  my  dear  Vifcount,  I  muft  fend  you  fome 
account  of  our  children.  For  fotne  time  I  had 
obferved  a  vifible  alteration  in  Theodore  \  he 
was  become  abfent  and  thoughtful :  at  one  time 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Countefs  Anatolie  (who 
fups  here  often)  at  another  he  paffionately  admi- 
red the  charming  figure  of  the  beautiful  ConJIaniia* 
I  found  it  was  necefl'ary  for  me  to  fp.ak  to  him. 
One  day,  after  having  dined  with  Madame  de  Li- 
j?iours,  where  for  the  firll  time  he  had' heard  Con- 
Jianiia  fing,  I  faid  to  him,  I  perceive  with  plca- 
fure  the  impreffion  your  coufm  has  made  upon 
you.  At  thefe  words  Theodore  bluflied;  furprife 
and  joy  was  painted  in  his  countenance.  Yes, 
my  fon,  added  I,  Conftantia  is  perfed^ly  well  edu- 
cated ;  charming  in  every  refpect  j  and  my  warm- 
eft  wifhes  will  be  completed  in  having  her  for  my 
daughter-in-law.  I  own,  faid  Theodore^  I  have 
often  fufpecled  you  had  fuch  intentions;  but  your 
filence  to  me  on  that  head  made  me  rejeci  thefe 
thoughts. — You  was  too  young  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  proje6t  in  embrio,  and  which  even  now 
has  no  certainty.  Yet  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend- 
fhip  which  bind  you  to  Monf.  de  Limours. — Surely 
the  match  would  b^e  a  very  proper  one  ;  but  above 
all  you  muft,  I  dcfire  it  moft  earneftly — Do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  leaft — The  heart  of  Conftantia 
muft  alfo  not  make  the  leaft  objection  ;  and  it 
muft  be  the  merit  that  your  conduct  will  ac- 
quire 
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quire,  that  will  induce  her  parents  to  prefer  you 
to  the  many  that  will  feek  their  alliance ;  flie  is 
now  but  fourteen,  will  certainly  not  be  married 
till  fhe  IS  feventeen  ;  if  till  that  time  you  do  not 
ait  up  to  the  hopes  formed  of  you,  or  if  you  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  another  attachment,  Monfieur 
de  Limours  will  never  give  you  his  dau<rhter  O 
my  father!  anfwered  \rheodore,  I  (hall'^be  always 
with  you ;  I  fhall  reveal  to  you  my  moft  fecret 
thoughts  and  fhall  follow  blindly  your  advice- 
can  I  then  fear  going  aftray  for  a  'moment  ?— No* 

doubtlefs,  if  you  perfift  in  this  refolution If  I  per' 

rift,0  !  have  no  doubts  of  that!  Have  you  not  taught 
me  two  effential  truths,  that  virtue  alone  infures 
a  happy  life,  and  that  a  guide  to  my  youth  is  ab- 
folutdy  necellary.    If  the  beft  founded  gratitude 
and  the  moft  tender  affedion,  did  not  attach  me 
inviolably  to  you,  reafon  and  felf-intereft  would 
ijiake  me  Teek  your  advice  and  prefer  your's  to 
all  other  company.     It  is  enough  to  be  acquaint- 
ed  with  your  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
for_me  to  confult  and  obey  you.     Figure  to  your- 
lelt  the  abfolute  power  which  you,  my  benefac 
tor,  a  father,  as  affedtionate  as  inftrudive,   and  a 
friend  as  indulgent  as  agreeable,  have  over  me 
Theodore  uttered  thefe  words  with  that  animated 
tone,  that  feeling  and  fincere  air,  which  fo  much 
inhances  the  value  of  profeffions  of  friendfhip  — 
Delightful    child  !    how   all    my  labours  are  re. 
warded  ! 

He  has  promifed  to  keep  fecret  from  Con/}anUa 
his  hopes  of  being  her's,  and  from  every  one 
elfe,  except  Madame  d'AUnane.  I  am  fure  he 
will  keep  his  word.  Since  this  converfation  he 
takes  a  warmer  intereft  in  Conjlantia,  and  is  m'uch^ 

Vol.  III.  G  jef, 
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lefs  ftruck  by  the  charms  of  the  Countefs  Jnatolle- 
She  is  no  longer  vifited  by  Monfieur  de  St.  Phar. 
Some  fay  there  never  was  a  fmcere  attachment 
between  them:  others,  that  he  has  facrificed  the 
Countefs  to  Madame  de  R**.  However  it  is, 
fbe  has  loft  her  character,  and  is  the  lefs  fpared 
on  account  of  her  fuperior  beauty  :  they  take  her 
cruelly  to  pieces  ;  and  (he  is  much  to  be  pitied,  if 
fhe  has  nothing  to  reproach  herfelf  with,  except 
being  a  coquet. 


LETTER    XL. 

The  Baronefs  to  Madatne  de  Valmont. 


T. 


Hev  are  in  the  right.  Madam,  to  fay,  that 
a  mother  is  very  proud  the  firft  time  her  daughter 
has  an  offer  of  marriage.  I  have  juft  experienced 
that  fatisfa6lion.  The  Marquis  de  Hernay^  a  young 
man  whom  I  faw  in  Italy,  is  very  defirous.nf  mar- 
rying Jdeiaide-y  he  hinted  the  fubjedt  to  me  near 
three  weeks  ago.  I  gave  an  indirect  anfwer,  and 
fpoke  of  it  to  my  daughter  the  fame  day  :  at  the 
firft  mention  of  marriage,  before  I  had  named  the 
Marquis  de  Her  nay  ^  fhe  changed  countenance  ! 
What !  Mamma,  cried  (he,  do  you  aheady  think 
of  marrying  me  ?  Not  immediately,  anfvvered  I, 
fince  you  have  a  good  fortune  and  are  well  fitua- 
ted.  Nothing  can  determine  me  to  marry  you  till 
your  education  is  quite  completed.  But  I  can  from 
this  time,  if  you  confent  to  it,  enter  into  condi- 
tional engagements.  In  ftiort,  he  that  makes  pro- 
pofals ....  is  the  Marquis  dejiemay ....  a  very  pro- 
per 
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per  perfon,  whofe  fortune  and  family. ...  Oh  • 
Mamma,  interrupted  Adelaide^  fmiling,  was  his 
family  ftill  more  noble,  and  his  fortune  more  con- 
fiderable,  it  is  impoflible  that  man  fhould  be  def- 
tined  to  gall  you  mother.     But  Adelaide,  you  are 

very  cenforious I  think  he  does    me   great 

honour. . .  .but  I  confefs,  that  he  does  not  appear 
to  me  worthy  of  being  your  fon .  ..nor  your  huf- 
band  :  Do  you  agree  to  that?  . . .  Confefs,  Mam- 
ma, that  you  are  of  my  opinion  ! Let  us  fpeak 

ferioufly  :  why  have  you  fo  great  a  diflike  to  him  ? 
....  becaufe.  Mamma,  you  think  him  a  coxcomb. 

. . . .  I  never  told  you  fo but  1  obferved  it,  and 

your  opinion  will  always  determine  mine. .  .Well, 
if  it  fhould  be  true  that  he  is  a  coxcomb,  if  he  is 
worthy ....  My  dear  Mamma  fhall  find  me  a  good 
hufband  and  one  who  is  not  a  coxcomb, .  .Take 
care,  Adelaide,  that  you  form   no  idle  chimeras, 

nor    carry  your  delicacy  too  far I  cannot  do 

that ;  for  I  afTure  you  I  never  in  my  life  confider- 
ed  the  turn  of  mind  I  fhould  defire  in  a  hufband. 
I  know  I  fhould  not  have  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence enough  to  chufe  properly;  and  that  I  fhould 
be  jufl  as  foolifh  as  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  trufl 
my  happinefs  intirely  to  you.  . . .  Then  you  will 
readily  accept  the  hufband  that  I  fhall  ferioufly 
propofe  to  you.  Yes,  Mamma;  be  afl'ured  of  it, 
whoever  he  is.  I  deferve  this  confiidence ;  but  how 
important  is  the  choice  !  if  you  knew,  my  child,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  men  ...  .their  manners 
are  fo  different  from  our's,  and  then  they  know  fo 
well  how  to  difl'emble  when  they  think  proper... 
How  well  Richardfonhas  defcribed  this  !  that  hor- 
rible Lovelace  !  what  a  hypocrite  I  what  a  monf- 
t?r !— rit  is  true  that  they  are  only  taken  up  in  de- 
O  2  ceivins: 
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cciving  us,  in  feigning  afFeiflions  they  do  not  feel, 
to  feduce  us,  that  they  may  boaft  of  it  afterwards. 
...It  makes  one  tremble.  But  how  can  a  woman 
be  fo  foolifli  as  to  facrifice  to  a  man  her  hap- 
pinefs  and  reputation?  —  That  is  the  abyfs  into 
which  a  difordered  imagination  leads  us.  We 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  our  love  is  unconquerable; 
we  make  no  efforts  to  oppofe  it;  we  yield  to  it; 
and  we  are  not  undeceived,  till  our  charadler  is 
intirely  loft.  Rational  people,  though  pofTefled 
of  great  fenfibility,  will  never  be  violently  in  love; 
therefore  you  fee  how  careful  Richardfon  has  been 
(v/ho  certainly  knew  the  human  heart)  not  to  re- 
prcfent  Clarifla  in  love  ;  even  at  the  time  when  (he 
is  deceived  in  Lovelace,  fhe  has  only  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  preference  for  him,  and  never  any  love  : 
yet  {he  has  a  tender  heart;  but  fhe  has  virtuous 
principles,  a  fuperior  underftanding,  and  great 
prudence;  and  confequently  it  is  impoflible  fhe 
(hould  be  fufceptible  of  an  affe(5tion  which  can- 
not fill  the  heart  till  it  has  turned  the  head ;  and 
from  which  reafon  will  always  preferve  a  perfon 
of  refle6lion  who  has  a  command  over  herfelf. 
After  this  converfation  it  is  unneceflary  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  not  accepted  the  Marquis  de  Hernays 
offer :  he  defired  a  pofitive  anfwer,  and  fince  that 
time  he  has  intirely  left  off  vifiting  here. 

You  are  anxious  to  know,  Madam,  what  im- 
prefTion  going  into  company  has  made  upon  Jde- 
laide ;  as  fhe  has  all  her  fenfes  about  her,  fhe 
is  very  much  flruck  with  the  abfurdities  fhe 
perceives  I  carried  her  the  other  day  to  Madame 
de  B  's,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany, and  we  ftaid  fome  time.  She  made  many 
obfervations,    which  flie    communicated    to    me, 

when 
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when  we  were  alone.     Can   any  thing  be,  fhe 

afked  me,  more  amiable  than  Madame  de  B ? 

no,  certainly,  replied  T,  and  vou  will  find  very 
few  perfons  to  be  compared  to  her.  She  pofl'eiles 
that  true  politenefs  that  always  pleafes  and  never 
fatigues.  She  has  the  art  To  infinitely  rare  of 
fpeaking  well,  of  exprefling  herfelf  with  elegance 
and  purity,  without  its  being  poffible  to  accufe 
her  for  one  moment  of  pedantry.  You  may  fay 
of  her  converfation  the  fame  that  they  fay  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne's  writing,  that  it  is  never  far 
fetched,  nor  ever  vulgar.  She  has  fo  fvveet  a  difpo- 
fition,  that  we  are  more  charmed  than  furpiifedat 
her  moft  lively  fallies,  and  refle£tion  convinces  us 
'of  her  fuperiority. — With  what  warmth.  Mamma, 
you  make  her  elogium,  and  yet  fhe  is  not  one  of 
your  friends  ! .  .  .  Was  fhe  my  enemy  I  fhould  fay, 
the  fame  things  of  her ;  it  is  fo  pleafmg  to  fpeakof 
her  as  (he  deferves ....  Mamma,  what  is  the  name 
of  that  young  Lady  who  was  feated  by  Madame 

de  B ,  who  had  her  handkerchief  fo  trimmed 

and   fo   many  flowers  fhaking  on  her  head  ? . . . . 

Madame  de How  do  you  like  her?  —  She  is 

not  at  all  pretty,  and  fhe  has  a  difagreeable  man- 
ner of  turning  her  head  to  the  right  and  left  every 
moment. . .  and  of  making  faces  ! . .  .what  a  group 
of  them  fhe  drew  round  her !  ...  .As  foon  as  fhe 
wciit  into  another  room,  all  the  men  who  were 
there  alfo  came  and  furrounded  her  alfo. — I  lay  a 
wager  it  was  on  account  of  the  faces  fhe  made; 
for  it  was  very  droll  to  fee  her  near. . .  .Yes  ;  this 
is  what  is  called  coquetry  ;  which  men  defpife  fo 
much  and  which  yet  attracts  their  notice.  —  Mam- 
ma, did  you  remark  when  Madame  de  B faid 

fo  much  in  praife  of  Madame  €•        ,  with  what 
G  3  coldnefs 
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coldnefs  Madame  i^  *  *  *  anfwered  her !  . . .  .Yes, 
•fhe  was  not  able  to  diflcrable  her  chagrin ;  for 
envy  is  a  vice  which  no  art  can  conceal  . .  .  .You 
fee  the  proof  of  it  :  fince  you,  who  are  fo  young 
and  fo  liitle  experienced,  have  difcovered  in  a  mo- 
ment, that  Madame  de  ***  was  envious.  —  And 
how  can  one  be  fo  !  how  at  leaft  can  one  be  in- 
fenfible  to  the  noble  pleafure  of  doing  juftice  to 
others. 

You  fee,  Madam,  how  ridiculous  Adelaide  finds 
coquetry  and  envy  as  difagreeable.  If  fhe  had 
fcen  company  at  my  houfe  from  the  age  of  eight 
years,  fhe  would  have  been  accuflomed  to  all  thefe 
things :  fhe  would  not  have  remarked  them,  or  at 
leaft  fhe  would  not  have  been  fhocked  by  them  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  how  fhould  I  have  a£ted,  in  order 
to  have  preferved  her  from  the  fame  faults ;  inflead 
of  which,  I  have  no  occafion  to  tell  her  how  hate- 
ful the  vice  is,  her  eyes  are  open,  fne  fees  and  de- 
tefts  it. 

Yes,  Madam,  the  Chevalier  de  Fn'mont  conducts 
himfelf  always  as  well  as  your  afFedlion  can  wifh ; 
his  connexions  are  not  very  much  extended,  be- 
caufe  he  has  chofcn  his  friends  with  propriety.  He 
is  particularly  attached  this  Winter  to  the  Marquis 
de*  *  *  *  that  young  man  fo  diftinguifhed  by  his 
virtues,  by  his  genius,  and  brilliant  qualities,  and 
whofe  conduift  has  given  every  father  of  a  family 
the  fatisfadlion  of  being  able  to  offer  to  his  fons  a 
model  worthy  to  be  imitated.  The  Chevalier  de 
Valmont  fhews  the  moft  fincere  attachment  to  Theo- 
dore \  they  have  both  the  fame  principles  and  the 
fame  fentiment,  and  they  are  made  to  love  each 
Other  throughout  their  lives. 

LET- 
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LETTER    XLI. 

The  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'OJlalis,      ■• 

VV  ELL,  my  cear  child,  does  the  affair  fuc- 
ceed  ?  Will  Monf,  d'O/ialis  obtain  his  wifhes,  and 
he  appointed  to  the  Embafl'y  ?  Send  me  a  niefienger 
to  tell  me  the  Yes . .  .  and  even  the  No  j  that  No 
which  will  make  you  remain  at  home  !  . .  .  In  pre- 
ference to  every  thing,  I  wifli  for  the  advancement 
of  your  hufband  and  all  that  will  contribute  to  his 
honour  and  the  increafe  of  his  fortune.  .  .  But  I 
am  in  the  moft  difficult  fttuation  j  for  that  which 
my  heart  wifhes  for  my  reafon  condemns  !  . . . 
For  me  to  wifh  to  fee  you  fetting  out  for  La  *  *  ! 
No,  do  not  imagine  it !  .  .  .  Ah,  my  daughter  !  , .  . 
How  often  have  I  reproached  myfelf  during  the  two 
years  I  ftaid  in  Italy,  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  you, 
and  which'  I  might  have  fpent  with  you  !  . . .  But 
let  us  fay  no  more  of  it;  let  us  wait  the  event  with 
refignation,  and  prepare  ourfelves  to  fupport  it  with 
courage. 

I  fupped  lafl  night  at  Madame de  Fa/ce'sfor  the firft 
time  this  "Winter.  The  Vifcountefs  made  fuch  a 
point  of  it  that  I  could  net  deny  her.  There  were 
near  forty  people  of  the  beft  fiifiiion.  We  have  feen 
the  time  when  Madame  de  Fake  was  not  well  re- 
xeived  in  company,  but,  now  that  fhe  has  a  hundred 
thoufand  livres  a  }Tar,  all  the  world  flock  to  her 
with  eagernefs.  She  is  very  much  elated  at  it  j 
fhe  is  ignorant  that  (he  has  no  better  qualities,  than 
her  riches,  to  attra£l  their  notice, — People,  who 
keep  fuch  excellent  houfes,  are  like  Kings  who 
G  4  never 
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never  know  what  is  faid  of  them.  A  good  fuppcr 
as  often  makes  people  guilty  of  meannefs  and  falfe- 
hood  as  ambition.  Duclos  has  faid  very  juftly, 
*'  Men  never  judge,  but  by  appearances.  Are 
"  they  made  dupes  ot  ?  It  is  becaufe  thofe  who  de- 
**  ceive  them  are  bafely,  as  well  as  dexteroufly, 
"  perfidious."  It  is  alfo  true,  that,  unlefs  one  is 
blinded  by  an  immoderate  fhare  of  vanity,  a  very 
little  experience  may  inform  one,  that,  whenever 
one  pleafes,  one  may  draw  company  to  one's  houfe, 
even  without  giving  them  fuppers  ;  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  for  one  even  to  be  amiable ;  one  has  only  to 
keep  one's  chamber  and  open  one's  doors.  This  is 
a  ufeful  lelfonfor  young  people  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  the  abfurd  folly  of  fettinga  high  value  on  their 
extenfive  connexions.  This  eagernefs  for  drawing 
all  Paris  to  one's  houfe  occafions  a  lofs  of  time, 
which  is  not  repaid  by  any  real  pleafure.  In  the 
midft  of  fuch  a  vortex,  it  is  impoifible  to  cultivate 
the  mind  or  improve  it,  and  to  preferve  an  inclina- 
tionfor  ftudy  or  bufinefs. — My  intention  is  certain- 
ly not  to  let  my  daughter  live  in  folitude  j  and  I 
fhall  have  no  objedion  to  her  being  in  places  fome- 
tim.es,  where  Oie  may  meet  with  fifty  or  fixty 
people,  provided  fhe  does  not  receive  fo  many  at  her 
own  houfe,  where  I  would  have  her  entertain  only 
her  friends  and  thofe  that  are  really  amiable  ;  and, 
in  that  cafe,  fhe  will  never  have  forty  perfons  to 
fupper.  Monf.  and  Madame  de  Valce  are  mind- 
ing themfelves ;  their  pride  pays  very  dear  for 
the  boaft  of  keeping  one  of  the  befl  houfes  in 
Paris.  Adieu,  my  dear  child  ;  I  do  not  prefs  you 
to  write  to  me  ;  you  can  judge  by  my  affecflion  for 
you  of  the  impacience  with  which  I  wait  to  hear 
from  you. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XLII. 

The  Baronefs  to  Madame  de  Valmont, 

iVjLONS.  d'Ojialis  \s,  named  AmbafTador  to 
*  *  *.  He  fets  out  in  two  months,  and  his  wife 
attends  liim.  Far  from  exa<fl:ino;  fuch  a  facrifice, 
he  prefled  Madame  (TOjialis  to  remain  in  France  j 
but,  doubtlefs,  he  was  certain  ihe  would  liften 
only  to  her  duty !  .  .  .  Yes,  fuch  is  the  duty  of  a 
wife  !  She  muft  without  hefitation  quit  her  friends, 
her  family,  her  mother,  to  foliow  her  hufband. 
Adelaide  may  one  day  be  called  upon  perhaps  to  per- 
form thefe  fame  duties  !  .  . .  This  cruel  thought 
deprives  me  of  my  only  confolation  .  .  .  Madame 
dOjialis  rends  my  heart,  when  fhe  fays  Adelaide 
remains  to  you.  Alas  !  who  can  afTure  me  Ihe 
will  always  remain  ?  What  a  melancholy  Sum- 
mer will  this  be  to  me  !^  Monf.  d'Almane  and  Thee- 
dore  fet  out  in  fix  weeks ;  and  I,  a  fortnight  after, 
fhall  fix  myfelf  at  5  *  *  *,  on  that  little  eftate  we 
have  fix  leagues  from  Paris  ;  where  I  fhall  ftay  till 
the  beginning  of  November.  Adieu,  Madam  ^ — 
pity  me  . . .  You  know  better  than  any  body  hov? 
much  I  ought  to  fufFer  at  this  time. 
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LETTER    XLIII. 

The  Baronefs  to  Madame  de  Palmont. 


E  S,  Madam,  without  doubt  the  intereft  of 
thofe  who  are  dear  to  us  is  able  to  make  us  fup- 
port  with  courage  the  moft  cruel  difappointments. 
Have  I  not  myielf  taken  all  the  fteps  that  could 
poffibly  be  ufeful  to  Monf.  d'OJlalh  ?  If  I  could  be 
fare  that  Adelaide  would  be  happier  two  thoufand 
leagues  from  me,  do  you  think  I  fhould  hefitate  a 
moment  to  feparate  myfelf  from  her  ?  I  fhould  not 
even  then  facrifice  all  my  felicity  to  her ;  in  fe- 
curingher's,  I  could  not  think  myfelf  unhappy. 

I  fhall  only  receive  my  particular  friends  here ; 
I  have  brought  with  me  a  Miniature  Painter,  the 
only  Mafter  Adelaide  wants  at  prefent ;  for  I  can 
fupply  the  place  of  all  the  others.  Monf.  Leblancy 
Monf.  d'Almane's  Steward,  will  flay  fix  months 
with  us,  and  will  give  my  daughter  fome  general 
knowledge  of  thofe  affairs  in  which  a  woman  may 
find  herfelf  engaged.  So  it  is  recommended  by  the 
wifeft  and  beft  of  InftrucStors.  "  It  is  right,"  fays 
Monf,  de  Feuefon,  "  that  young  people  fhould  know 
fomething  of  the  principal  rules  of  thelaws ;  forex- 
ample,  the  difference  there  is  between  a  IFill  znd  a 
Deed  of  Gift  j  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  Contra6i^  an 
Entail^  a  Div'ifion^  and  Cohein ;  the  principal  laws-- 
of  the  country  where  we  live,  and  the  cuftoms 
which  render  thefe  adls  valid  ;  what  is  meant  by 
Property^  by  Co?nmunity^  by  real  and  perfonal 
Eftates.  If  they  are  married,  their  principal 
bufmefs  will  turn  upon  thefe  things  .  .  .  Girls  of 
family  and  large  fortunes  ought  to  be  inflruc- 
ted  in  the  duties  of  their  fituation ....  With 

"re- 
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*'  regard  to  thefe  eftates,  it  is  right  to  teach  them 
**  what  they  may  do,  in  order  to  avoid  being  cheat- 
"  ed,    and   all    thofe  artifices    (o  common  in   the 
"  country.     Add  to  this  the  means  by  which  they 
**  may  eftabhfh  little  fchools  and  hoipitals  for  the 
"  ficlc  and  poor.     In  explaining  the  duties  of  land- 
"  lords,  do  not  forget  their  rights  ;  teil  them  what 
,"  are  Fiefs,    FaJJals,    Homage^    Rent,    hvpropria- 
**  t'lons,  the  right  of  Field  Rent,  Fines  of  A/ienaiicn, 
*'  Indemnities^  A^nrtmain,  Acknoxvledgement,  Courts 
*'  rolls,    and  fuch  things,  to  be  acquainted   v/ith 
"  which  is  necelTary,    fince  the   management   of 
"  eftates   intirely  depends  on  all   thefe    matters." 
AVe  have  every    morning  a  converfation  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  with  Monf.  Leblanc  on  thisfub- 
jecl.     In  the  afternoon,  Adelaide  writes  down  all 
ihe  is  able  to  retain  in  her  memory.     M.  Leblanc 
corrects  it  the  next  dav,  and  adds  in  the  margin  the 
words  fhe  has  omitted.     Adelaide  will  preferve  thefe 
papers,  in  order  to  remember  what  they  retain.     It 
will  be  fulficie.nt,  if  fhe  only  reads   them  once  a, 
quarter.     I   do  not  allow  her  to  write  at  the  time,, 
becaufe  fhe  would  notliften  with  fo  much  attention,, 
if  (he  was  not  obliged  to  take  an  account  of  the 
converfrttion  four  or  five  hours  after  j  and  I  have 
not  allowed  her  Mafler  to  write  thefe  papers,  be- 
caufe the  cleareft  explanation,  and  what  we  never 
forget,  is  that  which  we  make  ourfelves. 

Adelaide  finds  the  country,  where  we  now  are,, 
not  half  fo  agreeable  as  our  lituation  in  Languedoc. 
She  is  alfo  furprifed  and  much  hurt  by  perceiving 
the  wretched  poverty  of  the  peafants,  who  furround 
this  little  eflate.  What,  faid  fhe  to  me  !  fo  many 
unfortunate  people  fo  near  Paris  ;  fo  near  this  mul- 
titude of  rich  perfons  !  .  .  .  Can  you  be  aftonifbed 
at  it,  replied  I,  when  this  poverty  exilts  even  at 
G  6  Paris 
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Paris  itfelf  ?  It  is  not  in  the  regions  of  pomp  and 
oftentation  that  you  will  find  benevolence.  Luxury 
fupports  the  manufactures,  gives  bread  to  a  number 
of  workmen,  that  is,  when  it  is  moderate  j  but  car- 
ried to  excefs  it  equally  ruins  the  workmen,  and 
thofe  who  employ  them  :  the  laft  never  pay,  and 
the  firft  die  of  hunger,  and  every  tradefman  is 
made  a  bankrupt.  In  fhort,  how  is  it,  when  you 
have  fifty  thoufand  livres  a  year,  and  fpend  eighty, 
that  you  can  do  any  good  actions  ? . .  .  JVIamma,  I 
fliall  never  contract  any  debts,  and  fhall  always 
have  fome  money  left  of  my  allowance.  I  wifh 
you  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  dire£t  me  how  to 
employ  a  fum  which  I  defign  for  the  poor .... 
And  what  is  this  fum  ?  .  .  .  Five  hundred  livres  a 
year  certain,  and  my  brother  will  give  the  fame : 
but  we  wifh  to  devote  this  money  to  a  certain  ob- 
ject which  is  not  to  be  changed. 

I  promife  you  I  will  think  about  it,  anfwered  I, 
and  even  to  fecond  you  in  this  projedt.  Mamma, 
faid  Adelaide^  could  not  we  form  a  little  afTociation 
with  fome  of  our  acquaintance  ?  . . .  It  is  poffible 
we  may  ;  but  we  mufi  never  make  propofals  of  this 
kind,  except  to  particular  friends .  . .  You  do  not 
then  approve  of  thofe"  colleifions  that  are  fre- 
quently made  in  company  ?  . .  .  Not  at  all  j  let  us 
give  as  much  as  we  can  ;  it  is  all  that  religion  and 
humanity  require  of  us.  We  are  not  ordered  to 
heg  alms  to  give  away.  For  my  part,  I  had  much 
rather  difpofe  of  fome  of  my  goods  to  fupport  an 
unfortunate  perfon  who  afks  my  charity,  than  ta 
beg  money  of  thirty  people  whom  I  do  not  know, 
and  who  give  it  with  reluctance  and  an  ill  grace : 
for  my  part  I  never  fubmit  to  this  contribution 
but  through  politenefs. — How  can  I  be  certain  that 

the 
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the  objedt  of  the  charity  is  really  worthy  my  com- 
pallion  ?  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter  J  I  have  my 
own  poor  whom  I  love  ;  the  money  they  afk  me 
for  belongs  to  them ;  the  begging  Lady  would 
take  it  from  them,  and  alfo  take  from  me  the  merit 
and  delightful  pleafure  of  giving  it.  She  alone  will 
enjoy  the  little  portion  of  gratitude  that  is  due  to 
me.  If  it  was  not  unpolite,  I  fhould  have  a  per- 
fect] right  to  lay  to  her,  deny  yourfelf  one  or  two 
fuperfluities,  and  you  will  complete  the  fum  you 
now  afk  for,  in  a  manner  much  more  noble  and 
more  meritorious.  It  is  very  likely  this  difcourfe 
may  make  little  impreiTion  ;  for  I  imagine  it  is 
much  eaficr  in  general  to  be  troublefome  and  in- 
difcreet  than  charitable  and  benevolent . .  .  Yet, 
Mamma,  I  have  often  heard  you  praife  A'ladame 
— — ,  for  her  benevolence,  and  fhe  is  a  begging 
Lady  ...  If  the  benevolence  of  all  the  begging 
Ladies  was  as  fmcere  and  as  univerfally  known  as 
her's,  I  fhould  no  longer  condemn  the  cuftom ;  it 
would  appear  refpe6lable,  though,  even  then,  I 
fhould  flill  be  determined  not  to  adopt  it.  I  repeat, 
let  us  return  to  our  firft  principles,  and  we  fhall 
never  deviate  from  them.  Above  all,  it  isneccflary  to 
be  finally  jufl .  .  .  And  it  cannot  be  called  juflice  to 
obtain  money  from  thofe  who  give  it  with  regret ; 
and  this  reafon  alone  would  give  me  an  averfion 
for  colle6iing  money  in  company. 

The  fame  day  that  we  had  this  converfation,  I 
told  M.zd&mc  de  Limcurs  and  Madame  de  S**  who 
were  here  the  fcheme  of  Jdelaide;  and  it  is 
agreed  that  we  fhould  form  an  alTociation  with 
fome  more  perfons,  in  order  to  found  a  little  ef- 
tablifliment  about  two  leagues  from  Paris;  and 
that  each  member  fhould  piefide  over  it  in  turn. 

We 
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We  have  not  yet  made  our  calculation ;  we  have 
only  determined  at  prefent  on  having  a  fchool  for 
fix  very  poor  girls,  whom  we  fhall  chufe,  with 
agreeable  perfons  and  healthy  conftitutions,  and 
about  ten  years  old.  Thefe  fix  children  we  fhall 
have  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cafl  accounts, 
and  to  work  at  their  needle.  We  fhall  take  a 
fmall  houfe  for  them,  and  put  at  the  head  of  it  a 
good  workwoman,  and  a  man  who  will  be  the 
ileward,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fchool mafler. 
We  fhall  alfo  give  them  a  cook  and  a  maid-fervant. 
We  imagine  this  eftablifhment  will  coft  us  pof- 
fibly  fix  thoufand  livres  a  year.  Our  intentions 
are  to  keep  the  girls  only  feven  years,  the  two 
lafl  of  which  they  are  to  work  for  their  own  pro- 
fit; and  they  will  be  employed  by  the  Ladies  who 
eflablifh  the  fchool  and  by  their  friends  :  fo  that, 
when  they  leave  it  at  feventeen  years  old,  they 
will  have  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  underfland  reading 
working,writing,  and  accounts :  the  Governefl'es  of 
the  fociety  will  have  the  liberty  of  letting  the  girls 
they  prefent  be  taught  other  things,  fuch  as  em- 
broidery, making  caps,  and  working  tapeftry,  &c. 
Thefe  girls,  having  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion for  their  flations,  will  be  eafily  fettled  in 
places  either  at  Paris,  or  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
f  )oner,  as  they  will  have  the  proteftion  of  all  the 
Governefl'es.  On  the  day  they  quit  the  fchool,  fix 
other  girls  of  the  fame  age  will  take  their  places; 
and  fo  on,  as  long  as  any  of  the  GovernefTes  live ; 
who  enter  into  new  engagements  every  {even 
years.  Adelaide  is  employed  in  forming  the  regula- 
tions of  the  fchool  and  the  Chriflian  and  moral  in- 
flruilions  for  the  girls  :  the  GovernefTes  are  to 
be  the  judges  of  this  work,  and  to  corretft  it  as 

they 
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they  fee  occafion.  You,  Madam,  who  take  fo 
much  pleafure  in  doing  good,  will  eafily  imagine 
how  much  this  fcheme  employs  us;  we  talk  of 
nothing  elfe,  and  Adelaide  has  already  drawn  up  a 
part  of  the  inftruflions  deftined  for  the  girls. 

I  puncftually  receive  news  of  the  Chevalier  da 
ValmGnt  from  my  fon,  who  is  very  happy  to  End 
bimfelf  this  year  in  the  fame  garrifon  ;  and  the 
praifes  of  the  Chevalier  always  take  up  a  whole 
page  of  every  letter  I  receive  from  Theodore. 


LETTER    XUV. 

The  Baronejs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 

From  St.  *  *  *  • 

X  Have  made  acquaintance,  Madam,  with  a  per- 
fon  you  often  met  with  atNarbonne  in  the  Win- 
ter you  fpent  there  :  it  is  Monf.  the  Count  de  Retel. 
He  gave  me  the  pleafure  of  talking  of  you,  which 
was  fufficient  to  make  him  agreeable.  He  has, 
bcfides  great  knowledge  and  underflanding,  a 
little  roughnefs  and  fingularity,  but  an  excel- 
lent chara(fter  and  an  air  of  freedom  which 
pleafes  me  much.  He  has  a  charming  houfe  a- 
bout  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  mine ;  he 
gives  us  the  liberty  of  walking;  in  his  garden; 
which  has  been  the  means  of  brmging  us  acquaint- 
ed. He  has  no  great  opinion  of  the  knowledge  or 
talents  of' women.  He  fmiled  when  he  faw  the 
plan  of  my  garden  raifed  by  Adelaide^  as  well  as 
at  the  landfcapes,  flowers,  and  miniatures  of  her 
drawing.    I  fufpedt  he  may  more  than  once  have 

been 
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been  deceived  in  this  way,  and  that  experience 
has  made  him  incredulous.  RouJJcau  fays,  **  At 
*'  Paris  the  rich  underltand  every  thing;  the  poor 
. "  only  are  ignorant.  This  capital  is  full  ofartifts 
'*  of  rank,  particularly  females,  who  finifli  their 
"  works,  as  Monfieur  Guiailaum  invented  his 
"  colours.  I  only  know  three  fair  exceptions  to 
"  this  rule  among  the  men,  though  there  may  be 
'*  more  ,  but  I  know  not  one  among  the  Ladies, 
*'  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any.'' 

For  my  part,  I  know  two  exceptions  already, 
which  are  Madame  d'Oftalis  and  Adelaide,  aad 
therefore  I  believe  there  may  be  more  ;  though  I 
have  not  feen  any  other  female  artifts  draw  land- 
fcapes  from  Nature,  or  make  good  and  correal 
likenefles  in  their  portraits.  But  at  length  Mon- 
fieur de  Retel  has  feen  Adelaide  drawing  in  a  gar- 
den ;  he  has  feen  her  paint  from  Nature  ;  he  has 
examined  into  her  improvements,  and  is  now  con- 
vinced there  is  no  treachery.  This  difcovery  has 
made  him  go  from  one  extreme  to  another;  for  he 
is  become  one  of  y/i^/«/J/sgreateft  admirers.  The 
other  day  we  were  playing  by  chance,  at  a  game 
where  every  one  is  to  make  a  vexie  in  their  turn. 
The  prettieft  hand-writing  in  the  world  difcovered 
all  thofe  which  were  written  by  Adelaide.  Mon- 
fieur de  Retel,  after  praifing  the  writing,  examined 
the  poetry  with  great  attention.  How,  faid  he, 
there  are  not  only  no  faults  in  the  fpelling,  but 
not  one  line  bad  of  the  verfification  !  ....  So  then, 
Mademoifelle,  faid  he,  with  atone  rather  ironi- 
cal, you  have  learned  to  make  verfes,  and  doubt- 
lefs  we  may  flatter  ourfelves  one  day  or  other  with 
feeing  fome  of  your  produdiions.  It  is  true,  re- 
plied Adelaidcy  that  Mamma,  to  make  me  better 

able 
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able  to  judge  of  the  meafure  ofverfe,  put  me  up- 
on making  fome  myfelf ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
fhe  taught  me,  that  unlefs  one  poffeflld  this  ta- 
lent in  a  very  fu per ior  degree,  it  would  render  a 
woman  ridiculous Well,  Mademoifelle,  in- 
terrupted Monfieur  de  Retel,  why  ftiouid  you  not 
hope  to  be  able,  fome  time,  to  equal  any  of  |the 
•Ladies  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this 

way  ? Becaufe   my   vanity  does  not  hinder 

ine,  faid  Adelaide^  from  perceiving  that  the  verfes  I 
:  make  are  good  for  nothing.  The  paper  I  have 
in  my  hand,  faid  Monfieur  de  Rctel,  proves  that 
your  modefty  deceives  you.  This  is  only  your 
gallantry,  faid  I,  in  my  turn  ;  but  Adelaide  knows 
.    very  well,  that  with  much  labour  fhe  could  only 

■  produce  very  moderate  verfes.  Befides,  it  is  much 
better  to  write  well  In  profe.  The  name  of  Ma- 
dame Sevigny  will  be  inimortal  :  and  Mademoifelle 

.  Barbier  is  known  to  very  few  people,  though  fhe 
died  only  in  1742,  and  though  fhe  v/rote  feveral 
operas  and  tragedies,  which  were  very  well  recel- 
V  ved  at  the  time  :  But  why  is  this  ?  Becaufe  Made- 
moifelle Barbier  s  tragedies  are  very  indifferent,  and 

.Madame  de  Sevigrys  letters  have  every  degree  o§ 
perfedion  of  which  this  kind  of  writing  is  fufcep- 
tible.  Thus  it  is,  that  there  is  more  merit  in 
writing  a  fong  that  is  perfeiSt  than  a  whole  Epic 
poem^  if  it  is  ill  done.  Four  verfes  only  have 
raifed  the  reputation  of  Monfieur  St.  Aulaire  for 
ever;   and  Chapelaine  would  have  been  long  fince 

■  forgotten,  if  fome  Authors  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  criticife  him.  Therefore,  fmce  Jde- 
laide  writes  a  very  good  letter,  and  makes  bad 
verfes,  I  advife  her  always  to  keep  to  profe: 
But  fuppofe,  faid  Madame  de  LimourSy  fome  time 

henccj 
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hence,  born  with  fo  much  wit  as  fhe  has,  and 
educated  with  fo  much  care,  fhe  fhould  diftinguifh 
herfelf,  and  become  an  Authorefs,  would  you  dif- 

fuade  her  from  it  ? No  j  I  would  not ;  for, 

though  I  am  not  certain  fhe  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent work,  yet  I  am  very  fure  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  one,  when   her  underllanding   is  perfectly 

formed  t But  you  fay,  that  good  works  alone 

pafs  to  poflcrity  ? . . . .  Yes,  works  of  mere  enter- 
tainment and  pleafure;  but  a  work  of  morality, 
provided  it  is  well  written,  may  be  excufed  for  its 
want  of  genius  and  fuperior  talents.  An  Author,  who 
wifhes  only  to  fhine,  has  no  right  to  this  indul- 
gence ;  if  he  does  not  pleafe,  he  is  to  blame  and 
is  good  for  nothing :  but  I  can  pardon  great  faults 
and  an  indifferent  ftyle  in  one  who  means  to  inflrudi: 
and  inlighten  me.  I  could  not  without  ingratitude 
judge  him  with  feverity  :  his  book  would  merit 
efleem,  were  it  void  of  all  entertainment,  and  even 
tirefome  j  as  long  as  it  is  ufeful,  it  will  always  be 
read.  It  is  thus,  that  many  works  on  fcience 
V/ritten  without  genius,  and  leveral  books  on  mo- 
rality which  are  but  moderate  performances,  have 
defcended  to  pofterity,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
'  ufeful.  For  thefe  reafons  I  would  always  endea- 
vour to  prevent  young  people  from  the  madnefs 
of  turning  Poets :  there  can  be  nothing  really 
ufeful  in  that  kind  of  writing  which  confequent- 
ly  requires  a  fuperiority  of  genius  ;  therefore,  it  is 
much  wifer  to  prefer  profe,  in  which  one  is  ^fure 
of  diflinguifhing  one's  felf,  if  it  does  but  convey 
inflnidHon  and  good  fenfe ;  and  may,  with  the  ad  • 
ditiori  of  genius,  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the 
befl  Writers,  and  equally  valued  for  every  great 
talent  aiid  the  ufc  noade  of  them. 

Thii 
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This  converfation  has  put  an  end  to  Monfieur 
de  Retefs  fears,  left  Adelaide  Qiould  turn  Poetefs. 
Madame  de  L'tmours  is  perfuaded  it  will  conclude 
by  his  falling  in  love  with  Adelaide.  This  eflab- 
lifhment  would  be  far  above  any  thing  I  could  ex- 
pect for  my  daughter,  and  yet  it  would  give  ruQ  90 
pleafure  ;  Monfieur  de  Reiel  has  a  hundred  thoufand 
livres  a  year,  and  is  of  a  very  good  family  ;  but  he 
is  feven  and  thirty  years  old,  and  has  a  perfon  which 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  a  young  woman.  If  his 
being  fo  very  plain  did  not  abfolutely  create  an 
averfion  to  him,  it  would  at  leaft  make  it  probable 
that  his  wife  could  never  love  him  ;  and,  though  I 
am  far  from  defirlng  that  Adelaide  Ihould  be  violent- 
ly in  love  with  her  hufband,  yet  I  fliould  wifb  her 
to  like  him,  and  confequently  v/ould  have  nothirigto 
be  difagreeable  in  him.  I  am  very  fenfible  that  in 
general  this  confideration  has  no  weight,  and  that 
a  man  of  family  and  fortune  is  feldom  refufed  on 
account  of  his  perfon,  however  difgufling  it  may 
be.  But  I  confefs  I  am  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and,  even  if  the  happinefs  of  my  daughter  were  lefs 
dear  to  me.  Religion  would  prevent  me  from  facrifi- 
cing  her  to  ambition,  and  from  giving  her  a  hufband 
who  might  infpire  her  vvith  averfion  :  and,  even  if 
it  were  her  own  choice,  I  fhould  oppofe  it,  unlefs 
flie  was  five  and  twenty  years  old,  as  I  Ihould 
think  it  was  owing  to  her  fimnhcity,  rather  than 
.  her  underftanding. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XLV. 


Wi 


T'he  Baron  to  the  Vij'count. 

From  Strafijurg. 


E  mufl,  abfolutely,  my  dear  Baron,  alter 
fomething  in  our  plan  ;  or,  better  to  exprefs  myfelf, 
remedy  the  troubles  Madame  de  Limonrs^s  rafhnefs 
has  caufed.  Theodore  tzWiS  o^  Canftantiavfxth.  ^\Q3i- 
fure,  but  is  too  certain  of  having  the  happinefs  of 
belonging  to  you,  to  be  warmly  interefted  in 
that  thought.  He  depends  upon  it ;  which  is  e- 
nough  to  take  away  his  anxiety.  All  my  endea- 
vours to  diminifh  his  hopes  will  be  in  vain  :  the  laft 
farewells  of  Madame  de  Limours  are  too  ftrongly 
in  his  thoughts. . .  .Neverthelefs  the  Countefs  Jno- 
tolle  is  arrived  (for  you  know  her  hufband's  grand- 
mother lives  at  Strafburg)  fhe  is  every  day  the  ob- 
ject of  a  new  entertainment.  She  takes  particular 
notice  of  Theodore,  and  they  will  meet  this  Winter 
at  Paris.  All  this  gives  me  uneafmefs.  The  re- 
fult  of  much  reflection  upon  this  fubjeCl  is,  that  I 
think  you  and  I  muft  fall  out  \  not  publicly,  for  ap- 
pearances mufl  be  kept  up.  Deformeaux's  bufinefs 
will  be  a  good  pretence.  -Our  intereft  clafhed  there, 
and  I  fucceeded  :  do  you  take  it  in  ill  humour,  and 
•  write  me  a  formal  letter  :  I  will  fhew  it  to  Theodore. 
On  your  fide  complain  of  me  to  the  Vifcountels  : 
on  our  return  to  Paris,  we  fhall  find  her  uiicafy 
and  alarmed.  This  is  ail  I  afk  of  you  ;  I  will 
man-age  every  thing  elfe  myfelf.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend !  In  expectation  of  this  quarrel  be  afllned 
that  nothing  can  diminiflj  my  aftedlion  for  you. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XLVI. 

Baronefs  to  Madame  d'OJlalis. 


St. 


S 


INCE  you  have  been  at  *  *,  my  dear  child, 
I  have  received  two  letters  from  the  Count  de  Rcfe- 
ville ;  for  it  is  true  that  1  wifhed  to  hear  news  of 
you  from  more  hands  than  one  ;  he  has  very  par-  , 
ticularly  anfwered  all  my  queftions  about  you  and 
your  children.  He  not  only  tells  me  that  you  are 
beautiful  as  the  day,  but  that  you  have  no  appear- 
ance of  fadnefs  nor  dejedtion,  and  that  you  was  . 
not  in  the  leaft  fatigued  with  your  long  voyage. 
In  fhort,  his  account  intirely  agrees  with  your's, 
and  this  confirmation  was  very  neceflary  to  me, 
I  do  not  doubt  your  fenfej  I  rely  upon  your  pro- 
mifes;  but  you  know  the  moft  trifling  and  idle 
fears  ought  to  be  excufed,  when  they  proceed 
from  real  affection. 

At  length,  my  dear,  the  Count  de  Retel  has 
juftified   Madame  de  Limonrs's  predidlion.    This  • 
is  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  him  laft 
night: 

*'  You  know,  Madam,  that  to  be  able  to  talk 
*'  on  important  affairs,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  all . 
*'  our  fenfes  about  us,  to  have  a  cool  head  and  a 
**  heart  free.  I  am  now  in  that  fituation,  but  I 
**  have  not  a  moment  to  lofe,  if  I  would  profit  by 
**  it.  For  near  fix  months,  fince  I  had  the  plea- 
"  fure  of  knowing  you,  I  am  become  lefs  incre- 
**  dulous.  I  did  not  believe  the  education  of  a 
**  young  perfon  could  contribute  to  her  eftablifti- 
*'  ment.     It  is  true  I  have  fcarcely  till  now  feen 

*'  any 
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<*  any  inftance  of  education  which  deferved  to  be 
«*  looked  upon  as  of  importance ;  but  at  prefent 
«'  I  can  conceive  it  very  polTible  for  our  heads  to 
<«  be  quite  turned  by  a  perfon  who  unites  to  the 
*'  moft  ftriking  talents  a  cultivated  mind,  an  ele- 
*«  gant  figure,  and  an  amiable  temper.  Such  a 
*»  perfon  can  equally  feduce  the  moft  trifling,  as 
<*'  well  as  the  wifer  men.  She  has  but  to  fhew 
**  herfelf,  and  fhe  will  attra(5l  all  hearts  j  fhe  will 
^^  fix  them  by  making  herfelf  known.  Why, 
**  when  we  wifh  to  marry,  do  we  only  afk  for 
**  fortune  ?  It  is,  becaufe  it  would  generally  be  in 
*<  vain  to  demand  a  good  education.  We  never 
*<  afk  for  things  which  appear  imaginary  to  us, 
"  and  we  often  feek  only  for  a  rich  wife,  def- 
*'  pairing  to  find  one  at  the  fame  time  handfome, 
*«•  amiable,  fenfible,  and  ingenious.  In  fhort, 
*'  Madam,  I  am  thirty-feven,  and  Mademoifelle 
**  d'Almane  (1  may  as  well  fpeak  plain)  is  but 
*'  feventeen'.  She  is  lovely  in  all  refpe(5ls,  andj[ 
**  have  nothing  to  offer  in  my  own  favour  but 
**  the  defire  I  fhould  have  of  making  her  happy, 
*•  and  my  attachment  to  you,  Madam  !  .  .  .  .  I 
*''  am  not  ignorant  that  you  think  her  education 
*'  will  not  be  completed  till  fhe  is  eighteen  and 
**^  a  half;  and  I  too  much  admire  your  Work  not 
**  to  wifh  it  brought  to  perfedliion.  If  you  have 
*'  other  views,  I  have  no  right  to  demand  your 
"  fecret ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  expe<Sl  from  fuch  a 
«'■  charadler-  as  your's  a  franknefs  that  will  pre- 
*■''  ferve  me  from  the  misfortune  of  entertaining 
"  vain  hopes.  I  again  repeat  it  to  you,  Madam, 
"  I  am  not  yet  in  love  ;  but,  if  your  anfwer  is  not 
*'  favourable  to  me,  haften  to  fend  it,  and  de- 
'*  prive  me  of  all  hopes." 

After 
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After  having  read  this  letter,  I  called  Adelaide^ 
and  fhewed  it  to  her.  What  do  you  think,  faid  I, 
of   this    new   propofal  ?     I    could    marry    Monf. 

de  Retel  without  reludlance,  replied  Adelaide 

Without  reluctance  !  that  is  not  fufficient. — I  do 
not  think  I  can  ever  marry  with  pleafure,  I  am  fo 
happy  in  my  prefent  condition  !  . . .  .  Monf.  de  Retel 
is  a  man  ot  honour,  he  has  good  fenfe ;  by  afking 
for  your  hand,  he  proves  that  he  loves  you,  ilnce  he 
has  a  hundred  thoufand  livres  a  year,  is  of  a  good 
family,  and  has  a  title.     Ambition  and  vanity  will 

never  determine  your  daughter's  choice yet 

I  Ihould  perhaps  be  more  fenfible  of  the  value  of 
a  confiderable  fortune  than  moft  people  of  my 
age.  You  have  taught  me  how  much  riches  can 
add  to  our  happinefs,  when  we  know  how  to  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  them  ;  but  1  confefs  I  fhould  feel 
a  kind  of  repugnance  in  uniting  myfelf  to  a  man 
for  whom  I  Ihould  be  but  a  bad  match ;  and  more 
fo,  if  like  Monf.  de  Retel,  he  WaS  intirely  deftitute 
of  all  external  graces  :  for  I  fhould  fear  he  would 
fufpedl  that  I  had  not  fo  much  confulted  reafoii 
and  efteem  as  intereft  and  ambition.  I  under- 
ftand  you,  faid  I  fmilingj  you  v/ould  be  better 
pleafed  with  Monf.  de  Retel,  if  his  perfon  was 
agreeable,  and  if  he  was  fome  years  younger. 
We  may  eafily  comprehend  this  delicacy. — Joking 
apart,  replied  Adelaide,  if  Monf.  de  Retel,  fuch  as 
he  is,  had  only  a  fortune  equal  to  mine,  and  that 
you  aflured  me  he  really  pofl'efTed  all  the  good 
qualities  he  appears  to  have,  I  could  determine  to 
marry  him  without  any  trouble;  and  I  am  very 
fure  I  fhould  be  happy  with  him.  My  motive  for 
chufmg  him  could  not  then  be  fufpeded; — by 
preferring  him  to  a  young  man,  I  fhould  fhev/ 

fenfe 
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fenfe  above  my  years,  and  I  fhould  deferve  his 
affe<Stion  and  the  efteem  of  the  Public. — I  approve 
this  manner  of  thinking,  my  dear  Adelaide ;  it  {3 
quite  confomable  to  my  own,  and  I  will  thank 
Monf.  de  Rctt'l. — I  am  very  glad  of  it,  I  confcfs. 
Mamma;  yet  I  miift  again  repeat  to  you  that  it  is 
not  his  age  which  makes  me  diflike  him.  I  know 
very  well  that  a  m.an  is  not  old  at  feven  and  thirty  ; 
it  even  appears  to  me  that  I  fhould  be  flattered  by 
having  a  hufband  of  experience  and  confideration. 
I  have  ytx.  feen  but  little  of  the  world  ;  but  I 
have  already  obferved  how  unhappy  young  men 
make  their  wives ;  the  Count  Anatolle^  for  ex- 
ample, and   many  others I  proteft  to  you. 

Mamma,  I  fhould  like  better  to  marry  an  amiable 
man  of  thirty-feven  than  a  v'^nng  man  of  three 
aind  twenty.  Scarce  had  Adelaide  pronounced  the 
words  three  and  twenty^  than  fhe  blufhed  moft 
violently,  as  if  fhe  had  named' the  Chevalier  VaU 
mont.  It  was  in  effect  the  fame  thing  ;  for  he  was 
in  her  thoughts.  I  was  delighted  that  fhe  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  about  him  to  her. 
I  was  careful  however  not  to  increafe  her  con- 
fufion  by  appearing  to  fix  any  particular  meaning 
on  the  words  that  had  jufl  efcaped  her.  Indeed, 
faid  I,  laughing,  there  is  a  vafl  deal  to  blufh  at: 
becaufe  you  think  of  the  only  young  unmarried 
man  you  are  acquainted  with,  could  you  fear  from 
me  an  improper  interpretation.— Ah  !  Mamma, 
replied  Adelaide,  embracing  me  with  forne  remains 
of  emotion,  I  never  fhall  fear  your  reading  to  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. — I  am  very  certain  of  itj 
and  be  fure  that  all  your  fentiments  are  perfe£lly 

known  to  me Well,  Mamma,  I  hope  I  have 

none  that  you  can  difapprove.     Adelaide's  appear- 
ance 
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ance  of  uneafinefs  at  faying  thefe  words,  and  the 
fimplicity  of  the  queftion  itfelf  made  rae  fmile. 
What  then,  replied  I,  are  you  not  fure  of  it  ?  . . . . 
but  I  believe  you  better  than  myfelf .  ...  be  com- 

pofed  then,  for  you  are  perfedlly  right I  really 

thought  fo The  Chevalier  de  Falmont  is  the 

fon  of  a  Lady  you  have  loved  from  your  infaiicy ; 
he  is  your  brother's  friend  ;  he  has  many  agreeable 
qualities;  he  promifes  to  be  amiable j  he  ought  to 
infpire  you  with  more  affeflion  than  any  other  young 
man  of  his  age.  But  you  have  often  heard  that 
his  aunt  Mademoifelle  d'Olcy  has  for  a  long  time 
had  views  for  his  eftablifhment ;  and,  befides,  you 
know  very  well  that  you  may  pretend  to  a  much 
more  advantageous  match.  You  know  ftiil  better 
that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  your  heart ; 

and  that  we  are  to  dircdl  its  inclinations Be 

alfo  very  fure,  Mamma,  that  I  never  thought  fur 
two  minutes  together  of  the  perfon  you  mention. 
It  is  true  I  am  more  interefted  about  him  than 
about  any  other  young  7nan ;  but,  though  I  have 
often  feen  him,  he  is  too  young  for  me  ever  to 
have  been  able  to  converfe  with  him.  I  can 
neither  judge  of  his  fenfe  nor  his  difpofition.  I 
know  Monf.  de  Retel  much  better  than  I  know 
him ;  fo  that,  unlefs  my  head  had  been  abfolutely 
turned  by  foolifh  Romances,  where  we  fee  fo  many 
examples  of  pretended  unconquerable  pailions  which 
fpring  up  fuddenly  at  firft  fight,  how  could  I  per- 
fuade  myfelf  that  what  I  feel  for  him  is  a  real  fen- 
timent  of  preference  ?  My  brother  loves  him  tcii- 
derly ;  but  he  knows  how  improper  it  would  be  to 
converfe  with  me  about  a  young  man  of  the  Che- 
valier's age,  and  he  never  in  his  life  mentioned  his 
name  to  me.  I  never  hear  him  fpoken  of  ^  and  J 
Vol.  III.  H   -  am 
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am  abfolutely  Ignorant  what  his  difpofition  really 
is.  I  have  only  a  good  opinion  of  him,  as  my 
father  permits  his  connexion  with  my  brother  ;  but 
I  cannot  know  whether  he  has  any  particular  at- 
tachment, or  any  efiential  faults  in  his  difpofition. 
In  a  word,  I  find  his  perfon  agreeable ;  he  appears 
to  me  honefl,  polite,  referved ;  is  fufficient  to  in- 
fpire  favour,  and  not  to  generate  friendfhip.  This 
is  the  way  we  always  think,  replied  I,  when  our 
imaginations  are  not  heated ;  in  fhort,  when  we 
poflefs  the  fenfe,  reafon,  and  purity  of  heart  of  Cla- 
rijfa^  Mifs  Byron,  and  Adelaide.  I  fee  with  plea- 
fure,  that  you  have  too  much  good  fenfe  to  exag- 
gerate to  your  own  afFecSions  yourfelf,  an  illufion 
which  has  ruined  fo  many  young  people.  Never- 
thelefs  it  is  fufficient  that  you  have  difcovered  that 
preference  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  of  which 
you  have  been  fpeaking,  that  you  may  carefully 
avoid  the  object:  of  it,  and  drive  from  your  ima- 
gination all  that  can  recall  him  to  your  remem- 
brance. It  is  a  duty  which  modefty  and  prudence 
equally  impofe  upon  you.  It  is  right  already  to 
accuftom  yourfelf  to  difcharge  fcrupuloully  this 
duty  now  indifpenfable,  and  which  will  become 
facred  when  you  are  married.  For  example,  your 
hulband  will  certainly  be  a  Gentleman,  becaufe  I 
fliall  chufe  him  for  you  ;  but  I  fhall  be  too  intent 
upon  efiential  qualities  to  be  able  to  promife  you 
that  he  fhall  have  many  graces  ;  fo  that  it  is  very 
poflible  that  you  may  meet  with  many  people  more 
amiable.  The  fmalleft  degree  of  preference  will 
not  then  be  allowed  you ;  as  foon  as  ever  you  feel 
it,  it  is  necelfary  to  oppofe  it  and  deftroy  it;  an 
effort  which  will  never  be  painful  to  you.  It  is 
very  unufual  that -a  perfon  perfectly  difcreet  fhould 
I  not 
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not  be  fecure  from  thefe  little  furprlzes,  however 
flight  and  tranfient  they  may  be.  Duty,  acquaint- 
ance, efteem,  and  gratitude  form  real  attachments  ; 
fo  that  the  hufband  I  fhall  give  you  will  certainly 
become  too  dear  to  you,  for  you  ever  to  value  in 
others  thofe  graces  which  he  may  not  be  poiTefled 
of.  You  well  know  that  the  Chevalier  de  Falmont 
is  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  a  fuitable  match  for  you  ; 
yet  he  is  free,  and  you  are  not  married  ;  fo  that 
the  kind  of  preference  which  he  infpires  you  with 
does  not  amaze  me ;  but  if  I  fliould  to-morrow 
tell  you  my  choice  was  made,  if  I  was  to  prefent  to 
you  the  man  who  is  to  be  your  hufband,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  from  that  moment  the  Chevalier  de  Fal^ 
mont  would  be  banifhed  from  your  memory.  Oh ! 
yes.  Mamma,  cried  Adelaide^  do  not  doubt  it. 
Very  freely,  I  fliould  no  longer  think  of  him,  in- 
deed I  fcarcely  think  about  him  now ;  and  I  am 
fenfible  how  juil  and  reaforiable  every  thing  is  that 
you  have  faid  j  and  I  promife  you  to  intirely  banifh 
from  my  breaft  this  little  inclination :  if  it  was  flill 
ftronger,  I  could  do  it  without  trouble,  I  have  fo 
many  employments  that  pleafe  me  !  Objects  that 
are  fo  dear  to  me  !  . .  . .  My  little  Hermio7ie  alqne 
\vould  be  fufficient  to  divert  me  from  an  affeclion  a 
thoufand  times  more  ferious. — Ah  I  do  not  queftion 
it. — We  are  going  back  to  Paris,  and  he  is  re- 
turning from  Strafburg  :  how  ought  I  to  behave  ? 
,  .  .  I  fliall  more  rarely  alk  him  to  fupper,  and 
never  but  when  we  have  much  company.  On 
thofe  days  I  (liall  be  careful  to  invite  Mademoifelle 
de  Lt?nours ;  fhe  never  fits  down  to  table ;  you  will 
remain  in  the  faloon  with  her,  and,  when  we  re- 
turn, you  will  retire  to  bed.  As  for  the  refi;,  think 
no  more  of  it,  and  never  fpeak  to  me  again  about 
H  2  it; 
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it ;  for  all  converfations  hereafter  are  needlefs,  fince 
this  has  not  left  in  me  the  fmallefl  inquietude.     At 
thefe  words  I  embraced  Adelaide^  and  changed  the 
I'ubjedt.  You  may  judge  by  this  account,  if  I  ought 
not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fenfe  and  difcretion  of 
Adelaide.     She  is  neverthelefs  in  the  molt  dange- 
rous fituation  in  which  a  young  perfon  can  poflibly 
find  herfelf.     She  has  from  her  infancy  been  ac- 
quainted with  an  amiable  young  man,  her  brother's 
friend,  and  the  fon  of  a  woman  with  whom  I  am 
intimately  connedled.     She  knows  befides,  that  if 
by  marrying  the  Chevalier  de  Vcltnont  flie  fhould 
not  form  a  fplendid  alliance,  at  leaft  it  could  not  be 
found   fault  with.     In  fhort,  fhe   has  great  fen- 
fibility,  and  yet  flie  has  no  violent  paffion ;  this  is 
in  fadt,  becaufe  fhe  has  true  feelings ;  becaufe  her 
heart  is  filled  with  the  fofteft  fentiments.      The 
want  of  love  does  not  difturb  her,  fmce  (he  is  fa- 
tisfied.     She  does  not  fpend  her  evenings  in  reading 
Zaide,  the  Princefs  of  Cleves,  the  Siege  of  Calais, 
Cleveland,  &c.     She  read  thefe  Romances  with  me 
wben  fhe  was  thirteen.     She  may  read  them  again 
now  without  danger ;  the  firft  impreflion  is  made. 
She  will  fee  in  fimilar  works  only  the  delirium  of 
an  inflamed  imagination.     She  reads  Clarijfa,  Pa- 
mela, and  Grandifon  ;  ftie  fees  there  how  little  power 
love  has  over  the  heart  of  a  fenfible  woman.     She 
will  fay  to  herfelf,  thefe  three  Works  are  univerfally 
looked  upon  as  the  beft  of  their  kind  j  they  have  loll 
none  of  their  reputation;  they  prefent  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  human  heart ;  for  what  merit  can 
there  be  without  truth  ?  If  Richardfon's  Heroines 
are  not  imaginary  beings ;  if  the  angelic  and  fub- 
lime  Clar'ijpt,  the  virtuous  Pamela,  are  not  unna- 
tural charadlers ;  if  they  are  equally  interelting  and 

affcdting ; 
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afFecStIng  ;  thefe  novels  are  mafter-pieces,  and  w 
muft  defpife  all  the  others  ;  we  muft  necefl'arily  be 
licve,  that  it  is  to  the  errors  of  imagination,  and 
not  to  i'enfibility  of  heart,  that  love  owes  its  greateft 
power;  and  that  a  prudent,  modell,  and  virtuous 
woman  will  be  always  fecured  from  the  violence  ©f 
this  paffion,  even  when  fhe  might  lawfully  yield 
to  it. 

Good  night,  my  dear  child  ;  the  courier  does 
not  go  till  Monday  ;  to-morrow  Jdelaide  will  bring 
mc  her  difpatches  for  you,  and  I  fhall  then  add 
fomething  in  her  letter. 


LETTER     XLVII. 

Madame  d'Ofialis  to.  the  Baronefs. 

X  Can  now,  my  dear  aunt,  give  you  the  accounts 
you  defire  of  this,  country.  Every  thing  you  have 
been  told  concerning  the  young  Prince,  pupil  of  the 
Qoxintde  Rofeville^  is  infinitely  fliort  of  the  praife 
he  merits.  It  is  impoflibletobemore  polite,  more 
amiable,  or  to  behave  with  more  dignity.  He 
brings  to  m.y  mind  the  definition  of  La  Bruyere,  who 
fays,  "  Falfe  grandeur  is  lieixc  and  inacccfiible.; 
*'  as  it  knows  its  we^knefs,  it  endeavours  to  hide 
"  itfelf,  and  will  only  appesr  when  it  means  to  de- 
-**  ceive,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  difcovered  to  be 
**  what  it  really  is,  that  is  to  fay,  really  littlenefs. 
*'  But  true  greatnefs  is  free,  mild,  familiar,  and  popu- 
"  lar .  . . .  It  lofes  nothing  by  being  looked  at ;  tiie 
*'  more  you  know  it,  the-more  you  admire  it.  .  .  . 
'*  and  one  approaches  it  at  the  fame  time  with  ixtz- 
"  dom  and  with  humility,  &c.  &c."  The  Prince  has 
H  3  as 
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2S  much  knowledge  as  politenefs.  He  is  equally 
unafFe6led,  good-humoured  and  fenfible.  He  has, 
without  any  attempts  to  flievv  it,  all  that  variety  of 
wit  and  delicacy  which  is  improved  by  a  good 
education.  He  does  not  fpeak  to  an  old  man  with  the 
fame  tone  and  air  with  which  he  talks  to  a  young 
one :  and,  if  he  addrefles  himfelf  to  a  Lady,  it  is 
with  that  gentle  and  Ibftened  voice  which  gives 
to  the  moft  common  expreflions  the  appearance  of 
deference  and^  refpedt.  He  fpeaks  in  a  plain  but 
correct  manner ;  and  every  thing  he  fays  appears 
obliging,  becaufe  he  liftens  to  the  anfwers  made 
him,  and  never  interrupts  you  by  his  inatten- 
tion. He  has  a  very  pleafmg  fmile,  which  he  does 
not  lavifli  on  every  one  alike;  but  has  always  an 
open  and  ferene  countenance,  which  exprefles  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  faw  goodnefs  and  benevolence.  He 
protetSls  and  encourages  arts,  fciences,  and  letters  ; 
and  he  does  it  with  great  difcernment.  He  has  juft 
founded  two  prizes  of  gold  medals  to  be  given  an- 
juially  by  the  Ac:;demy  of  *  *  ;  one  for  men  of 
wit  and  learning  who  compofe  the  bed  work  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year  :  and  the  'other  for  painters 
and  fculptors.  'I'he  firft  is  under  exprefs  con- 
ditions, that  no  one  fliall  be  intitled  to  it  who  does 
not  bear  a  good  character  ;  or  who  has  ever  written 
any  thing  contrary  to  religion,  government,  or 
morality.  From  the  choice  made  by  the  Academy 
there  lies  an  appeal  by  the  Prince ;  which  makes  it 
doubly  honourable  to  obtain  the  medal,  fmce  it  is 
at  the  fime  tim.e  the  reward  of  virtue  as  well  as  of 
ingenuity,  and  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  prote6tion 
and  ell-eem  of  the  Prince.  The  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing give  on  the  fame  conditions  a  gold  medal  al- 
ternately to  the  beft  fculptor  or  miofc  diftinguiflied 

painter. 
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painter,  provided,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  they  do 
not  difgrace  their  talents  by  one  fingle  indecent 
production.  The  Prince  fince  his  marriage  has 
formed  many  charitable  eflablifhrnents  ;  and,  be- 
fides  giving  money  to  them,  he  has  formed  their  ad- 
minillration  in  the  bell:  manner  poffible,  and  has 
himfelf  feledled  the  perfons  to  conduct  them.  In 
iliort,  he  is  beloyej  by  all  who  fee  him  :  he  is  ado- 
red by  his  own  people;  he  is  the  delight  of  a 
tender  father,  and  the  pride  and  happincfs  of  his 
Governor  who  has  been  able  to  form  fuch  a 
Prince. 

I/aw  laft  week,  for  the  firft  time,  the  unfortu- 
nate Chevalier  de  Mtirville.  I  went  to  his  houfe  ; 
for  the  bad  Itate  of  his  health  will  no  longer  per- 
mit him  to  come  to  *  *.  He  learned  from  the 
Count  de  Rofeville.,  that  I  knew  Cecilia  ;  he  fpoke 
of  her  to  me.  Time  and  reflexion,  faid  he,  have 
in  fome  meafure  reftored  my  tranquillity  ;  but  I 
muft  own  the  unexpeiSted  meeting  with  Monfieur 
d^ Aimeri^  the  fight  of  Charlei , .  .  . .  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Cecilia^  and  the  particulars  which  at- 
tended it :  all  thefe  events  have  been  a  mortal  ftroke 
to  me  f  My  life,  if  not  intirely  infupportable,  is  be- 
come a  burthen  to  me,  and  I  fee  the  approach- 
ing end  of  it  with  joy.  His  eyes,  while  he  fpoke, 
were  filled  with  tears.  I  pity  him !  he  is  fenfible  ;  he 
is  patient;  but  I  am  far  from  admiring  his  fenti- 
ments.  If  he  had  not  taken  pleafure  in  nourifhing 
his  grief,  he  would  not  at  this  time  have  been 
finking  under  it.  With  his  iinderflanding,  and  a 
lefs  Romantic  turn,  his  flrength  of  mind  would 
have"  been  able  to  triumph  over  a  palTion  to  which 
he  is  now  a  victim.  He  regards  his  weaknefs  as  a 
virtue,  and  his  grief  as  a  duty,  being  ignorant  that 
H  4  .  the 
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the  firft  duty  of  man  is  to  prelerve  his  reafon,  which 
was  given  him  to  heal  the  deepeft  wounds  of  his 
heart,  and  to  inable  him  to  fupport  with  fortitude 
all  the  changes  of  fortune. 

Adieu,  my  dear  aunt,  I  may  well  recommend 
fortitude,  when  you  are  at  Paris,    and    I  am  at 
*  *,  and  when  nobody  perceives  the  fmalleft  alte-      . 
ration  m  my  temper  and  difpofition.  \ 


LETTER    XLVIIL 

The  Baronejs  to  Madame  d'Oftalis. 

From  Pai  ia 


w 


£  were  no  fooner  arrived  this  morning  than 
Adelaide  ran  haflily  into  her  chamber,  and  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned,  bringing  a  large  box 
which  I  recolledled  in  a  moment.  Here,  Mamma^ 
faid  file,  blufliing,  I  am  going  to  part  with  every 
thing  that  can  call  to  my  mind  the  fmalleji  reme?n- 
brance  .  .  .  Therefore  I  bring  you  this  little  colleftion 
of  pebbles  and  the  pretty  box  of  Acacia — That  is 
filled  with  play-tilings  belonging  to  Hermione.  As 
I  took  the  box  from  her,  I  thought  I  heard  her 
utter  a  gentle  figh ...  I  fhall  lock  up  this  collec- 
tion carefully,  as  I  received  it  only  as  a  depofit, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  one  day  or  other  I  fhall 
return  to  her  again. 

Madame  de  ***  died  yefterday  ;  fhe  could  not 
fupport  the  lofs  of  her  daughter  !  If  there  is  any  mif- 
fortune,  for  which  we  are  not  to  be  confoled  j  if 
there  is  any  grief  which  our  reafon  will  not  help 
us  to  conquer  j  it  is  doubtlefs  that  which  Madame, 

de 
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^^  *  *  *  }^as  funk  under.  She  has  fallen  a  viilihn  to 
the  moft  innocent  and  moft  natural  of  all  afFection?, 
and  this  Lady,  whofe  grief  has  carried  her  to  her 
grave,  whofe  fortune  was  half  given  away  in  cha- 
rity, and  who  was  in  every  refpeft  fo  eftimable, 
appeared  referved  to  many  people.  She  nei':her 
boafted  of  her  tendernefs  for  her  daughter,  nor  the 
pleafures  of  benevolence  :  fhe  ne\er  ainuftd  herfolf 
wich  talking  of  it,  but  flie  really  performed  it.  She 
neither  prided  herfelf  on  being  a  good  mother,  nor 
for  being  charitable  ;  but  Ihe  was  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  fhe  did  not  fuppofe  fhe  merited  praife 
for  doing  what  fhe  thought  her  duty.  When  her 
daughter  died,  there  were  no  accounts  of  aHeclins 
fcencs  and  tragedy-fpeeches ;  her  grief  was  not 
painted  with  eloquence  ! .  .  .  At  the  time  Madame 
de  Blinville  became  a  widow,  we  heard  of  nothing 
but  the  excefs  of  her  aifliilion ;  people  repeated 
proofs  of  it,  in  the  moft  interefting  and  pathetic 
terms.  She  would  renounce  all  amujemenu  and 
company^  and  would  confecrate  ihe  reji  of  her  days  to 
friendjhip  and  folitude  ...  But  fee  the  difference; 
in  the  fpace  of  eight  months  Madame  de  *  ^  *  no- 
longer  exifts,  and  Ivladame  de  BltnviUe  is  juft  re- 
turned to  the  world  more  admired,  more  brJliarit,, 
and  more  artful  than  ev^.  It  was  not  necelTary  to 
confole  herfelf  fo  quickly,  when  fhe  had  made  a  re- 
folution  to  aiBicl  herfelf  for  ever.  When,  labouring 
under  fimilar  misfortunes,  we  are  fupported  by  rea~ 
fon,  we  fubmit,  though  we  are  not  coiifoled  ;  we 
bear  our  lofs  with  fortitude,  but  we  feel  it.  Time 
weakens  the  remembrance  of  it,  but  does  not  cure 
us  intirely  ;  infenfibility  alone  makes  us  forget  it. 
Real  afHidlion  is  never  totally  effaced  from  the 
njind,  even  when  you  have  conquered  it.  We 
H  5  never 
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never  thoroughly  recover  our  former  ftate  of  mind. 
When  we  have  loft  the  perfon  the  deareft  to  us  in 
the  world,  if  at  the  end  of  one,  or  even  often  years, 
we  have  the  fame  difpofition,  the  f^me  appearance, 
and  the  fame  behaviour,  which  we  had  before  our 
lofs,  we  never  truly  loved. 

Madame  de  Limours  is  in  defpair  ;  fhe  really  be- 
lieves Monf.  de  Limours  and  Monf.  d'Jlmane 
have  quarrelled  on  the  afrair  of  Deformeaux.  The 
Marquis  de  Hernay^  who  wanted  to  marry,  was 
very  defirous  of  paying  his  addrefles  to  Conjlantia, 
whom  he  often  {dw  at  Monf.  de  Limours's^  where 
he  was  received  with  die  greateft  politenefs.  The 
Vifcountefs,  as  ufual,  faw  every  thing  in  the  worft 
light,  and  Avas  certain  every  thing  was  fettled, 
whicli  fhe  dreaded.  It  was  painful  to  me  to  fee 
her  grief,  and  not  relieve  her  mind  ;  but,  if  I  had 
told  her  the  truth,  Conjiantia  would  have  known  it 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  :  the  v/hole  houfe  would 
have  been  fold  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 
Monf.  d'Aimane  would  never  have  forgiven  me. 
The  poor  Vifcountefs  afBi£ls  herfelf  with  imagi- 
nary diftreffes,  and  her  intimate  friend  dares  not  un- 
deceive her  ;  fee  to  what  evil  indifcretion  leads  us  I 
When  fhe  talks  to  me  of  her  fears,  I  always  tell 
her  (he  alarms  herfelf  v/ithout  reafon,  and  that,  for 
my  part,  I  am  perfedtiy"  eafy  about  it.  But  file 
will  not  hear  me,  and  nothing  can  convince  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  Httle  Conjiantia  makes  herfelf 
miferable.  Having  an  idea  from  her  infancy,  that 
fhe  was  one  day  to  be  the  wife  of  Theodore,  ihe  has 
conceived  a  paflion  for  him,  which  at  prcfent  makes 
her  unhappy,  and  which  is  indeed  too  ardent  ever 
to  make  her  otherwife  !  And,  if  in  reality  the 
Vifcount  and  Monf.  d'Almane  fhould   quarrel,  if 

he 
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he  fhould  chufe   another   hulband  for  ConJlantia.i 
what  would  become  of  her  ?  .  .  .  She  is  only  fifteen, 
and  her  heart  is  no  longer  her  own.     She  is  me- 
lancholy and  indolent,  and  nothing  feems  to  amufe 
or  pleafe  her;  even  friendfhip  feems  to  affccV  her 
very  flightly.     She  loves  Jde/aidc,  not  onJiex,  own. 
account,  but  becaufe  fhe  is   Theodore's  fifter.     In 
fhort,  her  imagijiation  is  fixed  on  one  objecl-,  and 
her  heart  is  afteCled  by  a  paflion  which  abforbs  all 
her  faculties.     This  is  not,  I  confcfs,  the  daughter 
I  ftiould  have  wifhed  ;  however,  fhe  has  fonie  ex- 
cellent qualities.     She  is  extremely  fweet- tempered, 
and  fo  difhdent  that  fhe  does  not  think  herfclf  hand- 
fome ;  fhe  has  fome  ufeful  and  agreeable    talents, 
and  does   not  want  knowledge.     But   fhe  is  too 
bafliful,  and  too  indolent,  to  appear  to  the  belt  ad- 
vantage J  and  has  not  refoluticn  enough  to  attach 
herfelf  to  her  tender  friends  ;  but  fhe  will  be  liked  in 
general,   and  will  not  create  enemies.     Adieu,  my 
dear  child  J    I  have  anfwered   all  your  queflions,. 
which  is  more  than  you  have  done  by  mine.     For 
inflance,  you  have  not  told  me  any  thing  of  the 
people  with  whom  you  live  on  an  intimate  footing.. 
It  is  true,  I  am  not  acquainted  with   them  ;  but 
what  does  that  fignify  ?   If  you  like  them,  aiid  tiiey 
are  your  friends,  I  wilh  to  know  their  names,  their 
charadters,  and  even  their  perfons  :  I  wifh  to  figure' 
to  myfelf  the  perfons  who  furround  you.     Adieu, 
my  dear  child;  I  fup  this  evening  at  Madame  de 

^imours's,  with  PvJadame  de  S ,  the  Countefs 

Anatolle^  and  the  Chevalier  de  Herhaln.  You  may 
guefs  whether  we  fhall  not  fpealc  of  de  la  -***,. 
Yet  the  Vifcountefs  is  rather  angry  with  you  for 
not  admiring  her  Hero,  the  Chevalier  de  Mur- 
ville  j  fhe  fays,  you  are  not  worthy  of  being  witnefs  of 
H  6  the' 
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the  great  example  he  has  given.  Adieu,  my  dear,  and 
lovely  friend  ;  tell  me  more  of  yourfelf,  and  of  thofe 
you  are  with  ;  or  I  will  give  you  fhorter  accounts 
from  hence. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

'The  fame  to  the  fame. 

Jt\  T  length  Theodore  is  really  in  love  with  Con- 
Jiantia  \  his  anxiety  has  betrayed  his  paflion  j  and 
he  loves  the  more  ardently,  as  he  perceives  he  is  be- 
loved again.  I  have  made  a  difcovery  which  I 
ihall  only  impart  to  you.  It  is,  that  the  Countefs 
Anatolle  has  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  flie  has  an  af- 
feiflion  for  Theodore.  Madame  de  Voice  never  had  a 
more  lively  attachment  than  at  this  time  fhe  has 
received  for  Monf.  de  Remiconrt.^  who  has  no  great 
merit,  but,  with  a  ferious  and  difcreet  appearance 
has  already  ruined  three  or  four  women ,  confe- 
quently  he  is  quite  the  ton ;  which  of  itfelf  is  a  very 
good  reafon  for  Madame  de  Valce  to  admire  him. 
"You  will  judge  then  of  her  uneafmefs  in  feeing  M. 
de  Remiccurt  intirely  taken  up  in  admiring  the 
Countefs  Anatolle,  The  only  thing  for  her  to  do 
in  this  cafe  is  to  perfuade  the  Countefs  that  fhe 
has  a  fecret  attachment  to  Theodore.,  which  is  eafily 
done  with  a  young  woman  of  nineteen  whofe 
ideas  are  fo  lively.  If  the  Countefs  thought  Theo- 
dore loved  her,  fhe  would  give  no  encouragement  to 
Monf.  Remicourt  j  befides,  Madame  de  Valce  hates 
her  filler,  whofe  fentiments  fhe  has  found  means 
to  penetrate  ^  fo  that,  if  Theodcre  would  but  attach- 
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hitnfelf  ferioufly  to  the  Countefs  AnatoUe^  Conftantia 
would  lofe  her  lover  whom  fhe  adored,  and  a  hus- 
band who  had  been  deftined  for  her  from  her  infancy ; 
all  which  would  give  great  pleafure  to  Madame  de 
Vake.  This  difcovery  I  have  made  by  fpending 
two  or  three  evenings  with  Madame  de  f^alce,  the 
Countefs  Jnatolle^  and  Monf.  de  Remlcourt ;  and  I 
hope,  my  dear,  I  fhall  be  able  to  prevent  her  fuc- 
ceeding  in  her  intended  mifchief. 

Yes,  my  dear  child  ;  I  am  perfe6lly  fatisfied 
with  the  impreffion  Adelaide  has  received  of  the 
world.  The  more  fhe  fees  of  it,  the  more  fhe  is 
confirmed  in  the  principles  I  have  given  her.  The 
world  will  help  to  fpoil  a  bad  underftanding,  but 
it  will  improve  a  juft  one  ;  according  to  this  maxim 
of  Monf,  Dumarfais^  who  fays,  *'  That  every 
*'  thing  which  is  received  depends  on  the  perfon's 
-**  fituation  and  difpofition  who  receives  it :  thus  it 
"  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  harden  clay  and  foften 
*'  wax."  We  are  continually  faying  the  world 
is  very  dangerous  for  young  perfons  :  it  is  our  own 
fault :  let  us  educate  our  daughters  properly,  and 
the  world  will  afford  them  ufeful  leffons. 

Madame  de  Narton  is  returned  from  England  ; 
Adelaide  faw  her  the  other  day  at  my  houfe  for  the 
firft    time,  and  the  next  day  flie  dined  with  her. 
She  afked  me  feveral  queftions  about  Madame  de 
Narton,  and  whether  it  was  true,  that  fhe  had  ever 
been  handfome  ?  Yes,  I  told  her  ;  fifteen  years  ago 
fhe  was  a  very  beautiful  woman. — She  had  then 
.every  requifite  for  pleafing  ? — No,  far  from  it ;  fhe 
-  was  not  at  all  amiable  .  .  .  She  had  a  very  bad  edu- 
cation, and  was  extremely  ignorant.     Her  difpo- 
fition was  as  little  attended  to  as  her  mind ;  fhe  had 
a  thoufand  faults,  and  was  fo  ill-tempered,  capri- 
cious. 
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cious,  and  ill-bred,  nobody  could  live  with  her  : 
fcut,  having  good  fenfe  at- the  bottom,  fhe  has  at 
length  perceived  her  own  defevScs,  and  lias  by  de- 
grees correfted  them.  She  is  become  mild,  gentle, 
and  obliging  ;  and,  confcious  of  her  ignorance,  fhe 
has  read  a  great  deal ;  in  fhort,  flie  has  educated  hcr- 
felf. — What  a  pity  that  her  parents  did  not  take 
that  trouble ;  for,  without  reckoning  what  flic 
muft  have  fufFered  in  reforming  her  own  mind,  fhe 
has  i*ot  had  the  pleafure  of  appearing  in  the  world 
with  all  the  advantages  which  flie  might,  and 
the  moft  valuable  are  thofe  which  fhe  lafl  be- 
came pofTefled  of:  for,  if  file  had  had  a  good  education, 
fhe  would  have  been,  at  the  fame  time,  amiable, 
fenfible,  well  inflrudled,  young  and  beautiful. 
After  this  refleition  Adelaide  made  many  more  on 
the  happinefs  fhe  enjoyed  by  having  a  tender  and 
fenfible  mother.  She  amply  rewarded  me  for  my 
cares,  not  only  by  the  fuccefs  I  have  had,  but  by 
an  affection  and  gratitude  which  feem  to  increafe 
every  day. 

You  know,  my  dear  child,  that  Monf.  de  Refan 
is  married  to  Mademoifelle  de  Sevanne  ;  arul,  as  lie 
is  a  friend  and  relation  of  Monf.  de  Litncurs',  the 
Vifcountefs  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sevanne  family.  The  bride's  fifler-in-law 
is  the  moft  tirefome  creature  in  the  world  ;  fhe  is 
ilill  young  and  tolerably  pretty  ;  but,  joined  to'  the 
misfortune  of  not  having  common  fenfe,  fhe  has  the 
abfurdity  of  fuppofing  herfelf  one  of  the  greateft 
wits  of  the  age  j  and  is  not  only  always  talking, 
but  it  is  always  of  herfelf.  She  is  continually  re- 
plying to  every  thing  that  is  faid.  Oh,  yes^  I  am  of 
this  opinion  ;  /  did  that,  or  I  faid  this ;  and  this  / 
is  repeated  without  ceafing,  and  forms  the  chief 

part 
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part  of  her  conv-erfation.  We  were  talking  yefter- 
day  of  the  Perfian  Letters  ;  the  Chevaher  de  Her- 
lain  mentioned  this  charming  obfervation  :  "  Kap- 
"  py  is  the  perfon,  who  has  guard  enough  over  his 
*'  vanity  never  to  praife  liiinfelf  j  who  is  diffident, 
'*  of  thofe  who  hften  to  him,  and  never  offends  iy 
**  oppofing  his  own  merits  to  the  pride  of  others.** 
Upon  this,  Madame  de  Sevanne  extolled  the  beauty 
of  the  thought ;  and  added,  tliat  people  who  were 
always  fpeaicing  of  themfelves  were  infupportable  : 
and  yet  the  force  of  cuftom  made  her  fay  at  the  fame 
inftant,  for  my  part,  I  never  talk  ofmyfelf: . .  A  gene- 
ral laugh  enfued,  and  Madame  de  Sevanne  aflced  very 
ferioufly,  what  we  laughed  at  ?  She  has  many  other 
fmgularities  j  the  leaft  thing  that  happens  furprifes  her  j 
is  wonderful  to  relate  j  jhe  has  the  ftrangejt  ayitipa- 
ihies  tuhich  were  born  with  her^  and  are  unconquer- 
able ;  Jhe  has  fainted  azcay  with  eating  goofeberry-jelly 
into  which  one  fingle  rafierry  had  fallen.  Even  her 
illneffes  are  very  extraordinary  ;  fhe  has  for  thefe 
two  years  laboured  under  complaints  which  the 
molt  able  Phyficians  have  not  been  able  to  find  out ; 
and  thefe  complaints  we  are  forced  to  liftcn  to  from 
day  to  day  !  . . .  In  fhort,  though  fhe  is  in  perfect 
health,  you  may  every  moment  hear  her  complain 
of  the  head- ach,  or  of  her  nerves;  or  the  weather 
is  either  too  cold,  or  too  hot,  or  too  damp.  Every 
thing  of  this  kind,  fhe  fays,  affects  her,  and  makes 
her  iliffer  more  than  any  body  living.  Adelaide 
hears  her,  and  confiders  her  with  the  greateft  afto- 
nilliment ;  and  is  convinced  by  her  own  obferva- 
tion, how  abfurd  and  tirefome  it  is  to  be  always 
\  talking  of  one's  felf. 

Our  little  fchool  is  eftablifhed :  we  have  taken 
fix  little  girls  from  the  moft  miferable  flate  of  po- 
verty. 
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verty.  They  are  all  pretty,  which  was  what  we 
wifhed  ;  becaufe  there  is  more  danger  of  fuch  than 
if  they  were  plain.  Our  head  Manager  was  for- 
merly a  writing- m after  j  he  underftands  write- 
ing  and  accounts  thoroughly,  is  perfedlly  honeft, 
and  is  taken  from  great  diftrefs,  as  is  alfo  a 
femftrefs,  whom  we  have  appointed  to  teach  the 
girls.  I  have  depofited  with  Monfieur  Browne, 
our  Banker,  the  fum  which  you  fent  me  for  this 
purpofe  :  we  are  in  all  fifteen  Members,  or  Gover- 
nors ;  Monf.  and  Madame  de  Limoiirs,  Conftantiay 
Madame  de S^  **.,  theCountefs  Anatolle^  the  Che- 
valier de  Herbain^  Porphyry^  Monf.  d'  Aimer  1^  the 
Chevalier  de  Vahjiont^  the  Count  de  Ketel,  Monf. 
d'Almane,  my  children,  and  myfelf :  we  each  give. 
a  fum  according  to  our  abilities.  Some  only  give 
two  hundred  livres  a  year  ;  nobody  gives  more  than 
five  hundred,  except  Alonf.  de  Reiel,  who,  being 
the  richefl  and  a  fmgle  man,  gives  five-and-twenty 
louis  d'ores  ;  and  is  alfo  at  the  firft  expence  of  fur- 
nifhing  the  linen  and  other  neceflaries  to  equip  the 
little  girls,  which  will  nearly  amount  to  a  hundred 
piftoles.  The  yearly  expences  at  the  outfide  will 
amount  to  fix  thoufand  livres,  and  this  fum 
will  provide  for  ten  perfons  including  the  cook  and 
maid  fervant :  and,  as  all  the  girls  are  renewed  every 
feven  years  without  additional  expence,  the  benefit 
produced  by  this  eftablifhment  will  not  be  confined 
merely  to  ten  perfons. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  ;  I  have  no  news  to  tell 
you,  unlefs  it  is,  that  Madame  de  Germeuil  is  fepa- 
rated  from  her  hufband,  and  abfolutely  banifhed 
from  fociety  j  for  the  world,  fo  mild  in  general, 
has  for  fome  years  pafl  never  pardoned  thofe  who 
are  feparated.     It  is  indeed  necefTary  for  all  thofe 

wiio 
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who  feparate  to  have  the  ftrongeft  reafons  for  it,  and 
to  have  a  juft  right  to  the  efteem  and  good  opinion 
of  the  pubhck  ;  otherwife  the  noife,  which  fuch  an 
affair  makes,  deprives  them  of  all  confideration,  let 
them  be  ever  fo  much  intitled  to  it. 


LETTER    L. 

Madame  de  Valce  to  the  Countejs  Anatolle, 


W. 


Hat  !  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  leave 
Paris  all  at  once,  and  to  go  and  fpend  fix  weeks 
with  an  aunt  of  an  hufband  one  no  longer  loves  ! 
"What,  my  dear,  is  the  meaning  of  this  whim  ? .  . . 
You  wifh  to  conceal  your  fecrets  from  me,  but, 
notwithftanding  your  want  of  confidence,  I  cannot 
forbear  opening  your  eyes,  and  giving  you'  that  ad- 
vice you  are  at  prefent  \i\  want  of — you  fly  to  cure 
yourfei  ! — the  medicine  is  worfe  than  the  difeafe  ; 
it  is  therefore  abfurd.  Befides,  cuflom  forms  and 
ftrengthens  friend  (hip,  but  it  deftroys  love;  ex- 
pe6l  then  nothing  from  abfence ;  it  makes  one  for- 
get a  friend,  but  it  renders  a  lover  more  dear;  be- 
caufe  the  imagination  always  reprefents  him  more 
aimiable  than  he  really  is  :  fo  that,  by  continually 
feeing  the  perfon  on  whom  you  have  placed  your 
affection,  you  will  in  the  end  love  him  lefs  :  but 
this  your  romantic  ideas  will  not  fufFer  you  to  cre- 
dit :  if  you  pretend  to  triumph  over  yourpalEon,you 
flatter  yourfelf  v/ith  a  vain  conceit ;  take  my  advice, 
reckon  more  on  your  virtue,  and  lefs  on-your  rea- 
fon  . . .  Do  not  fear  that  the  love,  with  which  you  are 
polleiled,  can  conquer  your  principles  3   but  do  not 

hope 
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hope  that  you  can  tear  it  from  your  heart.  What, 
indeed,  cannot  one  love  pafTionately  without  dif- 
gracing  one's  felf !  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  ge- 
neral this  lentiment  is  not  believed  to  exift  ;  *  but  it 
does  exift,  and  you  cannot  xloubt  it,  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly made  for  you: — Ceafe  then  to  be  your  own 
tormentor  by  reproaching  yourfelf  for  a  fenfibility 
lefs  dangerous  in  you  than  in  any  other. — I  know 
cxaiSlly  what  pafles  in  your  foul ;  for  you  think 
they  are  bound  by  the  facred  engagements ;  this 
is  an  error :  there  has  not  been  even  a  promife 
given,  and  at  this  very  moment  they  are  forfaking  the 
vain  projedis  planned  in  former  times.  You  muft 
fuppofe  I  am  well  informed  on  this  fubjcvR:,  and  you 
may  rely  on  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you.  I 
fhall  feel  happy,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  you 
jany  comfort,  and  be  the  means  of  reftoring  your 
tranquillity  ;  for  I  am  certain  you  are  now  in  a 
cruel  agitation,  and  my  compaffion  for  you  is  more 
than  I  can  exprefs  :  if  your's  was  only  a  common 
afFe6tion,  I  would  exhort  you  to  get  the  better  of 
it ;  but  you  have  too  much  energy  in  your  foul  to 
love  {lightly  ;  recall  all  your  principles,  and  promife 
yourfelf  never  to  deviate  from  them  :  conceal  your 
afteclion  from  the  objtil:  which  infpires  it ;  never 
.let  a  pofitive  confcflion  efcape  from  your  mouth  ; 
and  be  fufficiently  generous  to  demand  only  friend- 
fliip  in  return  for  violent  love  :  this  now  is  the 
only  advice  which  can  be  given  you,  and  all  that 
can  be  expefted  from  a  heart  fenfible,  generous,  and 
innocent  as  your's.-^ Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  write 


*  And  very  properly  ;  but  thofe  who  wlfli  to  corrupt  a.young 
perfon  will  b«gin  by  talking  to  them  in  this  manner. 

to 
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to  me  pundlually,  and  bd  more  fmcere  with  a  per- 
fon  who  is  equally  interefted  for  your  happinefs  and 
your  reputation. 


LETTER     LI. 

'^he  Baron  to  the  Vifcount. 


o 


Veifaillcs. 


U  R  affair,    my   dear  Vifcount,    is  fettled  ; 

we  fet  out  for  L on  the  firft  of  April.     It  is 

needlefs  to  recommend  caution  to  you  who  know 
all  my  reafons  for  wifliing  to  have  tliis  fecret  kept 
faithfully  :  I  have  told  it  to  my  fon,  on  the  follow- 
ing occafion  :    On  Monday  we  fupped  at  Madame 

de  G 's.     The  Countefs  Jnatoile  was  there  ;  we 

had  not  feen  her  fmce  her  return  :  flie  wiflied  to  play 
at  tritSlracj  and,  finding  no  one  to  make  up  her  par- 
ty but  a  Cady  who  knew  little  of  the  game,  fhe 
defired  Theodore  to  make  one,  and  took  him  into  a 
clofet  joining  the  faloon  where  the  table  was  j 
by  this  means  I  lofl  fight  of  him  all  the  evening. 
At  fupper  he  appeared  thoughtful;  his  eyes  and 
thofe  of  the  Countefs  often  met.     On  leaving  the 

table,  we  all  went  to  the  Villa  of  M.  de  G 

fituated  in  the  approach  to  Verfailles.  There  was 
a  delightful  fight;  —  and  Theodore  was  placed  ciofe 
to  the  Countefs  :  I  was  fo  fituated  as  to  obferve 
them  without  being  feen.  Aly  foa  fpoke  little, 
but,  heard  and  faw  nothing  but  her.  She  feemed 
only  to  talk  to  him  by  ftealth  ;  being  fo  near,  fhe 
dared  not  look  at  him.  She  fat  upright  in  her 
place,  without  turning  her  body  ;  and  yet  fhe  every 
moment  cafl  her  foft  and  languifhing  eyes  towards 

him. 
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him,  and  haftily  turned  them  down  to  the  ground  : 
a  ghnce  well  underilood,  and  which  fpeaks  very 
plain!  — The  Countefs,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
talked  with  a  Lady  that  fet  next  to  her,  and  for  a 
time  feemed  to  forget  Theodore,  who  in  the  mean 
while  was  admiring  two  very  long  braids  of  the 
finell  hair  in  the  world,  and  waiting  with  impa- 
tience for  the  end  of  her  conv^erfation. 

After  the  fight,  Theodore  handed  the  Countefs  to 
her  carriage  :  we  got  into  our's,  and  difcourfed  of 
our  amufement  and  indifferent  fubjeils,  and  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  Countefs  till  we  went 
to  bed.  The  next  morning,  as  foon  as  I  waked, 
my  fon  came  into  my  room.  He  difmifl'ed  my  fer- 
vants,  and,  feating  himfelf  with  his  back  to  the 
window,  that  the  light  might  not  fhew  his  face,  he 
took  and  fqueezed  one  of  my  hands  between  his  : 
he  was  much  moved,  and  at  a  lofs,  and  for  fome 
time  unable  to  fpeak.  I  embraced  him,  and,  fmile- 
ing,  faid  to  him.  Do  you  know  that  you  would 
make  me  very  uneafy,  if  I  was  not  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  you  ?  I  fee  that  the  heart  of  my  Theo- 
dore wants  to  relieve  itfelf,  and  that  he  wants  to 
truft  a  fecret  to  his  friend. — But  I  cannot  imagine 
this  confidence  can  be  diftrefling  to  you,  or  afflicSt- 
ing  to  me. — I  thank  God  !  I  have  nothing  as  yet  of 
real  confequence  to  reproach  myfelfwith  ; — but  I  am 
in  a  particular  fituation  ! . . .  Particular  ! . . .  not  at  all. 
You  love  a  perfon  worthy  of  the  firmeft  attachment, 
and  at  the  fame  tim.e  fufFer  yourfelf  to  be  flattered  and 
feduced  by  the  coquetry  of  a  woman  as  fickle  as 
ftie  is  imprudent.  Such  a  fituation  is  not  extraor- 
dinary  How  could  you  find    it  out  ? — The 

Countefs  AnatolW s,  condudl  is  well  known  to  me... 
I  own,  my  father,  that  I  did  not  believe  her  to  be  a 

coquette. 
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coquette. — I  conceive  it  to  be  flattering  to  think  fhe 
has  fenfibiUty.  If  our  felf-love  did  not  often  pro- 
duce fimilar  deceptions,  coquettes  would  never 
feduce  us.  Your  want  of  experience  renders  your 
fault  excufable  :  befides,  the  Countefs  Anatclle  is 
one  of  thofe  coqiiettes  who  miftalce  themfelves  :  fhe 
is  lively,  and  thinks  fhe  loves  you  ....  How  then  is 
fhe  miftaken?  — Becaufe  fhe  before  thought  flie 
loved  Monfieur  de  St.  Phar,  and  becaufe  you  are 
too  young  to  infpire  a  pallion  in  a  woman  who 
has  been  four  years  in  the  world.  Well,  I  am  com- 
forted :  you  have  read  my  heart  j   but  what  muil  I 

do  ? Avoid  the  Countefs ;  never  place  your- 

felf  near  her,  nor  look  at  her :    it  will  coft   you 
but  little  to  do  this,  as  you  have  a  command  over 

yourfelf,  and  if  you  love  Conjiantia If  I  love 

her  !  You  know.  Sir,  there  is  no  facrifice  I  could 
not  chearfully  make  for  her  fake  :  her  idea  alone 
pofTefles  me  :  I  think  only  of  her :  yet  I  miftrull 
myfelfj  and  I  fear,  I  own,  the  Countefs  y^wrtic//^. 
Her  remembrance  never  troubles  me ;  when  fhe  is 
near  Con/iantia,  I  do  not  even  fee  her ;  but, . .  .  .when 
you  play  at  trictrac  with  her  in  a  flnall  clofet,  you 
find  her  very  handfome  and  very  bewitching  ;  par- 
ticularly when  ihe  tells  you  that  fhe  only  took  her 
journey  of  a  fortnight  (which  ought  by  the  bye  to 
have  been  for  fix  weeks )  to  fnatch  herfelf  from  the 
danger  of  feeing  you. — Here  Theodore  blufhed  ex- 
ceedingly, and  had  the  greateft  furprife  marked  on 
his  countenance.  You  take  me  for  a  conjurer, 
added  I,  laughing;  really  I  did  not  hear  one  word  tliat 
pafied  at  your teie  a  tete  ;  but  I  have  known  by  heart, 
for  thefe  five  and  twenty  years,  what  fhe  faid  to  you 
jyefterday ....  Coquettes  are  not  dangerous,  when 
they  are  fo  eafily  difcovered.    I  promife  you,  my 

father. 
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father,  to  avoid  the  Countefs  Anatolle  with  the 
greateft  care  :  yet  politenefs  will  often  forbid  my 
quitting  her  as  much  as  I  could  wifh. — Well,  you 
muft  keep  yourfelf  out  of  her  fight  long  enough  for 
her  to  forget  you  :  for  example,  a  year. — A  yean. 
and  Conjiantlc.? — You  fhall  leave  Conjlardia  without 
regret :   I  propofe  to  you  a  way  of  making  yourfelf 

more  worthy  of  her. — War  is  broke  out  in Let 

us  go — You  know  that  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont 
and  I  had  that  intention  laftfummer — I  have  been 
earneftly  bufied  fince  upon  that  obje6t ;  I  have  now 
hopes  of  being  employed  ;  fhould  that  be  the  cafe, 
I  will  take  you  and  your  friend  with  me.  Tl^eodore, 
tranfported  with  joy,  flung  his  arms  about  my 
neck.  In  that  moment  he  faw  nothing  but  glory  j 
he  forgot  all  the  facrinces  that  were  to  be  made  to 
it !  Yefterday  I  told  him  my  petition  was  grant- 
ed, and  our  departure  fixed  for  the  end  of  March. 
He  has  given  me  his  word,  that  he  will  keep  this  a 
fecret  from  his  mother.  I  know  perfectly  Ma- 
dame cC Almane' s,  good  fenfe  and  refolution  :  I  am 
fure  fhe  will  approve  of  a  fcheme  which  fhe  her- 
felf  would  have  advifed :  but  I  can  too  well  judge 
how  much  fhe  will  fufFer  at  heart !  I  will  not  dif- 
trefs  her  unneceffarily  :  I  will  net  therefore  impart 
this  to  her,  till  a  fortnight  before  we  leave  her. 
Adieu !  my  friend,  I  will  return  to  Paris  on  Tuef- 
day  night  for  certain,  and  will  immediately  join 
you  in  your  box  at  the  Opera. 


LET- 
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LETTER    UI. 

21?^  Baronefs  to  Madame  d' Oft  alls. 

From  Paris. 

JL  HAVE  juft  experienced  a  very  great  pleafure, 
my  dear  child.  A  Tragedy  of  Porphyry's  has  been 
performed  this  evening  for  the  firll  time  ;  and  it 
has  had,  as  it  truly  deferved,  the  moft  brilliant  fuc- 
cefs.  It  did  not  require  the  advantages  of  being 
w^ell  adted,  or  the  addition  of  beautiful  fcenes ;  it 
will  bear  reading,  and  will  confirm  the  good  opi- 
nion the  firfi;  reprefentation  of  it  has  given.  Por~ 
■  phyry  has' learnt  by  this  the  advantages  which  an 
Author  derives  from  bearing  an  excellent  character. 
He  is  certain  before-hand  of  having  the  good- will 
of  the  Public,  and  that  there  will  be  no  cabal 
againft  him.  He  has  only  written  valuable  Works. 
He  has  never  taken  notice  of  the  criticifms  which 
have  been  made  by  the  envious  and  fevere,  and  he 
does  not  pride  himfelf  on  his  moderation.  We 
generally  atrribute  great  merit  to  people  who  have 
a  number  of  enemies.  The  reaf  )n  is,  becaufe  we 
fee  fo  many  perfons  boafling  of  being  hated,  and  re- 
peating frequently,  with  fuch  emphafis,  my  enemies^ 
which  in  fa£l  means  my  rivals.  Porphyry  is  pri- 
vately much  afflicted  at  having  gained  enemies  ;  but, 
fo  far  from  being  proud  of  them,  he  has  not  even 
made  a  fingle  complaint  againft  them,  which  has 
much  foftened  them.  Incapable  of  envy  or  re- 
fentment,  he  can  forgive  their  injuftice,  and  finds  a 
noble  pleafure  in  extolling  his  rivals.  He  has  al- 
ways been  intimately  connedled  with  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated men  of  letters  j  he  was  at  all  times  defirous 

of 
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of  their  friendfliip  and  advice,  and  took  every  pof- 
fible  opportunity  to  oblige  them.  He  thinks  with 
La  Bruyere^  who  lays,  "  Come  in ;  all  my  doors 

**  are  open  to  you Come  always  without  ce- 

*'  remony  ;  you  bring  with  you  that  which  is  more 
*'  precious  than  filver  or  gold :  if  I  can  oblige  you, 
"  tell  me  fo.  What  is  there  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
"  If  it  is  to  quit  my  books,  my  ftudies,  my  works, 
*'  even  this  line  which  I  iiave  begun  ?  What  a 
*'  plcafing  interruption  for  me  to  be  ufeful  to  you  ! 
*'  &c."  ....  With  fuch  an  obHging  difpofition,  caa 
any  one  be  more  capable  of  gratitude  ?  If  you  fo- 
licit  a  favour  for  him  and  fucceed,  he  will  be  in- 
finilely  obliged ;  if  you  are  not  fuccefsful,  he  will 
not  be  lefs  grateful.  Thus  it  is  impoflible  to  re- 
unite more  good  qualities,  or  to  have  a  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  place  in  fociety.  Every  one  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  fuperiority,  becaufe  he  does  not 
appear  to  expert  it.  In  mort,  his  gentlenefs,  his 
modefty,  and  fimplicity  appear  lefs  furprifing  in 
him  than  in  any  other  perfon.  Men  of  the  world 
can  only  fhew  their  wit  by  their  converfation.  It 
is  not  tiierefore  aftonifhing  that  they  fhould  aim  at 
doing  that  which  makes  them  fhine.  But  a  man 
of  letters,  whofe  merit  all  the  world  knows,  ought 
not  to  be  fufceptible  of  this  trifling  ambition.  He 
has  given  his  proofs  ;  what  then  can  it  coft  him  to 
be  humble  and  modeft  ?  If  he  is  not  fuperior  to 
fuch  littlenefs,  he  is  not  worthy  the  glory  he  has 
gained.  Befides,  by  employing  himfelf  in  com- 
pany to  make  others  appear  to  advantage,  he  will 
always  appear  moft  amiable  himfelf.  People  are 
always  infupportable,  when  they  wifh  to  rule ;  and 
never  obtain  the  fuccefs  they  afpire  to  but  by  at- 
tention. 
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tention,  mildnefs,  and  modefty,  with  a  defire  to 
pleaie  and  to  be  beloved. 

I  faw,  by  this  firft  reprefentation  of  Porphyry's 
Tragedy,  how  few  people  judge  from  their  own 
fentiments.  I  fupped  with  fifty  people  this  evening  ; 
Porphyry  is  univerfally  efteemed,  his  Play  had  met 
with  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs  j  and  yet  they  only 
praifed  it  with  the  greateft  precaution,  endeavouring, 
before  they  faid  any  thing,  to  found  the  perfons  who 
were  thought  to  have  the  moft  judgment,  and  to 
collect  the  general  opinion ;  and  reftrained  their  ad- 
miration, contenting  themfelves  with  faying,  This 
play  has  given  me  great  pleafure  ;  there  are  moity  fine 
lines  in  it  and,  beautiful  fceries. — For  before  the 
Public  had  given  their  fentiments.  They  had  not 
the  courage  to  fay,  It  is  an  excellent  Piece,  a  Work 
of  great  genius.  In  fhort,  people  rather  chufe  to 
appear  too  difficult  than  not  to  be  nice  enough  in 
their  judgment.  Thefe  very  perfons,  who  are  fo 
referved  in  giving  their  opinions  and  approbation 
with  regard  to  men  of  genius,  make  themfelves 
amends  for  their  prudence  and  reftraint  by  judging 
freely  on  tlie  condud  of  fociety,  which  they  boldly 
decide  upon,  and  are  not  afraid  of  being  contra- 
dided  by  the  Public. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child ;  I  perceive  the  approach 
of  Spring  with  concern,  fmce  at  that  time,  as 
Theodore  is  entered  into  the  army,  I  muft  part  from 
him  for  many  months.  Pie  yefterday  proved  his 
fenfibility  on  this  occafion,  which  affe6led  me  ex- 
tremely. I  was  alone  with  him  and  his  fifter : 
Theodore^  faid  I  to  him,  you  are  every  day  more 
«nd  more  dear  to  me  ;  fo  that  I  perceive  I  fhall 
part  with  you  this  year  with  more  reluftance  than 
I  have  ever  done  yet ! ....  At  thefe  words  Theodore 

Vol.  III.  I  looked 
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looked  at  me  in  a  manner  which  penetrated  my 
heart ;  he  then  rofe  up,  and  went  to  the  chimney  j 
he  turned  his  back  to  us,  but  Adelaide^  who  faw 
his  face  in  the  glafs,  flew  towards  him,  and  threw 
herfelf  on  his  neck,  crying  out.  My  dear  Theodore! 
Oh  Mamma,  look  at  him. ...  I  got  up  :  Theodore^ 
tathed  in  tears,  threw  himfelf  into  my  arms.  He 
could  not  fpeak  ;  and  his  emotions  were  fo  extraor- 
dinary, and  fo  lively,  that  they  appeared  downright 
affliction ;  which  furprized  as  much  as  it  affefted 
hie.  Adieu,  my  dear  child  ;  the  twentieth  of 
next  month  we  mall  have  been  feparated  a  whole 
twelvemonth ;  in  another  month  Monf.  d* Almane 
and  Theodore  will  leave  us  !  ....  I  am  very  me- 
lancholy !  .  . .  .  Ah,  when  fhall  I  fee  you  again ! 
when  Ihall  we  be  re-united  i" 
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Count  de  Rofeville  to  the  Baron, 

J|[  N  a  year  at  fartheft,  my  dear  Baron,  I  fhall 
have  the  pleafure  of  returning  to  you  and  to  my 
country.  An  event,  which  will  complete  my  pu- 
pil's happinefs,  is  now  my  only  delay.  The 
Princefs's  pregnancy  is  announced,  and  the  Prince, 
in  the  hopes  of  a  fon,  is  already  bufied  in  the  choice 
of  a  Governor.  I  have  recommended  to  him  a 
book  little  known,  ( intitled  a  TVeatife  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Princes  dellined  to  a  Throne,  by  Monf. 
de  Baffedow,  tranflated  from  the  German  by  Monf. 
de  5**.)  This  Work  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and 
makes  efl'ential  remarks  on  the  choice  of  a  Governor, 
among  which  are  the  following :  **  The  King  named 
•*  for  Governor  to  the  young  Prince,  Polyprates,  a 
I  diftinguiflicd 
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diftinguiflied  Nobleman.  It  was  not  high  birth, 
nor  military  and  political  abilities,  that  deter- 
mined this  choice.  For,  faid  he,  the  moft  ex- 
perienced politician,  the  fageft  civilian,  may  not 
have  the  neceflary  qualifications  for  educating  a 
young  Prince.  Therefore  the  young  Agatacrator 
was  intrufted  to  Polyprates,  as  he  had  afliduoufly 
attended  to  the  bringing  up  of  his  own  children 
who  excelled  in  prudence  and  learning  all  their 

cotemporaries Three  years  before  he  placed 

them  under  the  tutor  he  had  appointed,  he  made 
him  qualify  himfelf  for  that  employment  by 
reading  the  moft  approved  Works  on  the  fubjedl:, 
by  confulting  thofe  who  had  fucceeded  beft  in 
their  Plans  of  Education,  and  by  making  trials 
with  poor  people's  children,  which  would  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  opportunities  of  pradlifmg 
z^s  of  benevolence.  Polyprates  had  alfo  pro- 
cured fervants,  from  whofe  conver fation  no  harm 
could  arife  to  the  children.  The  intended  tutor 
was  directed  to  appoint  them  to  their  places  about 
other  children,  that  they  might  know  how  to 
condu6t  themfelves  about  his  own  ....  With- 
out fuch  a  Governor,  faid  the  King,  and  a  moft 
fcrupulous  choice  of  all  the  Prince's  attendants, 
it  is  impoflible  his  education  can  be  perfedl. 
Neither  trouble  nor  expence  fhould  be  fpared  to 
feek,  even  in  foreign  countries,  proper  perfons, 
and  to  prepare  them  by  a  well  regulated  courfe 
of  experience." 

'.This  is  not  all,  faid  I  to  die  Prince;  your  fon  will 
e  firft  under  the  care  of  the  women ;  to  fix  upoa 
fit  Governefs  is  much  more  eflential  than  is  ge— 
erally  thought.  She  will  give  him  the  firft  im- 
reiTions  j  and  the  Prince  will  owe  her  gratitude 
I  2  and 
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,and  afFe6Hon ;  fhe  fhould  be  of  an  excellent  cha- 

fafter  and  well  accomplifted.     Confider  farther. 

Sir,  after  all  thefe  precautions,  you  will  but  im- 

perfe6lly  fulfil  yoyr  duty,  if  you  do  not  yourfelf 

watch  over  your  fon's  education.     What  more 

important    affairs    can    employ   you   even   on  a 

Throne  ?  Your  moft  ufeful  and  glorious  adlions 

will  have  only  a  temporary  effe<51:,  if  your  fucceflbr 

is  not  a  great  Prince.    He  will  bring  to  perfedlion 

or  deftroy  your  Works.     Without  him  you  may 

be  great ;  but  without  him  you  cannot  hand  down 

your  good  name  to  pofterity.     Watch  then  over 

him,  over  his  Governor,  and  all  who  attend  him. 

Study    his   character,    learn   his   inclinations,  his 

faults,  and  his  virtues.     Always  bear  in  mind  that 

Ju^ujius^  mafter  of  the  whole  world,  found  leifure 

to  fuperintend   the  education  of  his  grandfon. — • 

At  this  audience  I  gave  the  Prince  a  fliort  lift  of 

people  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  being  appointed 

Governors.     You  will   find  there,    faid   I,   four 

names;  a  great  many  without" doubt.     Happy  the 

Prince  who  can  reckon  at  his  Court  four  men 

truly  meritorious !   Out  of  thefe  you  fhould  chufp 

a  Governor ;  but  I  would  advife  you  to  ftudy  and 

obferve  theni   carefully,    and    not   to   determine 

haftily  ;  for  all  your  prudence  and   refledion  is 

neceftary  in   an   aftair  of  fo  great  confequence. 

The  Prince  examined  the  lift,  without  furprife,  at 

the  three   firft  names.     The  Public  had  already 

approved  them.     At  the  fourth  name  he  exclaimed, 

what  Mr.  *  *  *  ?  Do  not  you  know  his  birth  in- 

titles  him  not  to  this  honour  ?  ....  It  is  true  he 

i-s  not  of  an  ilkiftrious  or  an  ancient  family,  but  he 

is  received  at  Court.     What  fignifies  his  having 

fewer  titles  th^in  others,  while  his  merit  Is  fupcrior  i 

In 
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In  every  other  poft,  which  efTentially  requires 
great  abilities,  high  birth  is  never  regarded.  No- 
thing but  merit  is  fought  for  in  a  Prime  Minifter. 
Is  it  not  equally  neceflary  in  i  Preceptor  ?  Is  his  a 
lefs  important  charge  ?  You  wonder,  Sir,  to  fee 
the  name  of  Mr.***,  how  much  rrore  would 
you  have  been  furprifed  in  reading  that  of  Monf. 
d'Elford? — What,  a  man  who  is  not  even  ad- 
mitted at  Court  ? — The  fame  :  a  man  replete  with 
virtue  and  genius.  It  was  not  his  mean  birth 
hindered  my  propofing  him,  for  that  circumftance 
would  have  been  an  additional  advantage  in  his 
appointment.  What  a  noble  lefTon  for  a  young 
Prince  to  find  in  his  own  Governor  an  example  of 
virtue  rewarded?  With  how  much  greater  refpedl 
will  he  hear  him,  as  knowing  his  qualifications 
and  fuperior  abilities  gained  that  office  ? — But  can 
I,  without  offending  common  prejudices,  avail 
myfelf  of  Monf.  d'Elford's   talents   to  affift  the 

education  of  my  fon  in  a  lower  degree If  he 

is  not  at  the  head,  and  with  the  title  of  Governor, 
he  will  have  but  very  little  influence.  The  places. 
Sir,  of  a  lower  degree,  which  you  mention,  though 
very  honourable  for  thofe  of  Monf.  d'Elford's 
fttuation  in  life,  are  feldom  accepted  by  men  of 
real  genius.  They  can  do  good  but  by  halves  ; 
even  fhould  the  Governor  adopt  their  plan,  they 
would  not  reap  the  mofl  pleafing  reward  of  their 
labour,  the  credit  of  it,  and  the  gratitude  of  their 
counuy. — Do  you  fuppofe  that  common  pre- 
judices can  influence  me,  when  my  deareft  in- 
terefts  are  concerned  ? — No,  to  be  furc. — Why 
then  did  you  not  propofe  M.  d'Elford?  Becaufe 
he  never  lived  in  the  Court,  or  in  the  great  World; 
and  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  a  Preceptor 
I  3  ihould 
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Ihould  have  a  knowledge  of  both. — You  do  not 
think  then  that  a  Prince,  brought  up  far  from 
Court  and  in  ignorance  of  his  birth,  will  be  the 
fitter  to  reign  ?  . .  .  .  The  heir  apparent  cannot  be 
fo  treated  :  This  plan  is  merely  chimerical ;  of 
courfe  I  have  beftowed  little  reflection  upon  what 
benefits  might  refult  from  it. — But  is  it  not  very 
eafv,  without  concealing  his  birth,  to  bring  up  a 
Prince  far  from  Court? — It  has  no  advantage 
that  can  fufficicntly  repay  his  misfortune  of  being 
from  under  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  it  is  his  duty 
to  regard  them  in  the  higheft  light;  his  happinefs 
to  polfcfs  their  afFeclions  j  and,  to  effe(5l  thefe  good 
purpoles,  he  {hould  live  always  with  them.  I  am 
much  pleafed  with  the  idea  of  a  houfe  of  education 
feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Court,  for  the 
young  Prince  to  fpend  there  two  or  three  months 
every  year.  At  fuch  a  diftance  he  would  fre- 
quently enjoy  the  company  of  his  parents,  and 
this  retirement  would  be  of  equal  advantage  to 
his  body  and  his  mind. — I  am  fo  ftruck  with  this 
thought,  that  I  v/ill  certainly  have  fuch  a  houfe 
built  j  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  plan  is  not  to 
be  trufted  folely  to  the  architedl.  Inftru6tion 
fhould  not  only  be  gained  from  the  tapeftries, 
carpets,  and  other  furniture  of  the  apartments ; 
one  fhould  meet  with  it  in  the  Court-yards  and 
gardens.  It  (hould  be  without  gildings,  looking- 
glafl'es,  and  other  ufelefs  decorations.  It  fhould 
prefcnt  every-where  objects  calculated  to  infpire 
virtuous  fentiments  in  youthful  minds.  * 

You 

*  For  example,  pictures  of  the  moft  noble  anions,  and,  in 
the  gardens  and  courts,  Itatues  and  bufts  of  t!;e  moft  famous 
men  }  their  hiftories  Ihould  be  written  on  the  pedeftals.    With- 
out 
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You  will  eafily  believe,  my  dear  Baron,  that 
I  {hall  engage  the  Prince  to  refle(5l  ferioufly  on 
the  plan  of  this  houfe,  before  it  is  built ;  and  to 
confult  thofe  who  are  capable  of  giving  the  beft 
advice  on  this  head. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Baron.  I  write  alfo  by  this 
poft  to  Madame  d^Almane,  fo  I  do  not  meniion 
Monfieur  and  Madame  d'O/ialls:  Madame  cV  Almane 
will  fhew  you  my  letter  :  the  accounts  contained 
in  it  will  give  you  the  greater  pleafure,  for  you  are 
feniible  that  I  never  allow  myfelf  to  exaggerate  in 
the  leaft,  even  to  give  you  pleafure. 


LETTER    LIV. 

Hhe  Baronefs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 


A 


Paris. 


H !  M^am,    you  alone  can  conceive  the 
condition  I  am  in  and  the  griefs  which  furround 

me.! To  you  I  may  difclofe  that   grief  of 

which  here  I  conceal  the  greateft  part  in  my  own 
bread ;  you  will  (hare  it ;  you  feel  it  yourfelf. 
Alas  !  at  break  of  day  to-morrow  they  depart !  . . , 
They  wished  to  deceive  and  perfuade  us,  that  they 
did  not  fet  out  before  Monday  or  Tuefday.  I  pre- 
tended to  believe  them;  but  I  knew  the  truth  this 
morning ....  What  a  fupper  this  laft  !  . . .  .  Monf. 

out  any  additional  expence,  a  Kiag  might  feleft  from  his  owa 
colleftions  piftuies,  drawings,  prints,  and  itatues,  which  hand 
down  to  us  great  men  and  their  acftions.  Thefe  fhould  hi 
always  before  the  eyes  of  the  Prince,  his  fcn. 

1  4.  d' Aimer  i 
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d^ Aimeri  and  the  Chevalier  dined  here :  they  did 
not  leave  me  till  five,  and  Monfieur  d^ Ahnane  and 
Theodore  returned  v»ith  them  at  feven  :  this  eagernefs 
alone  vvould  have  made  me  fufpicious.  We  Tup- 
ped together ;  the  manner  Monfieur  d'Almane  had 
placed  us  at  table  had  fomething  very  remarkable 
in  it :  I  v^fas  featcd  between  him  and  my  Ton, 
Adelaide  was  on  her  father's  right  hand  ;  he  told 
the  Chevalier  to  fit  on  the  other  fide  of  her  ;  and 
he,  fearing  he  did  not  hear  right,  obliged  Monf. 

(TAhnane  to  repeat  this  invitation  twice The 

converfation  was  very  melancholy  and  ill  fup- 
ported.  You  are  fenfible  how  difficult  it  is  to  for- 
bear weeping  when  we  fpealc  ;  Adelaide  and  1  were 
filent.. . .  When  we  rofe  from  table,  I  felt  I  had 
fo  little  command  over  myfelf,  that  I  refolved  to 
retire  for  a  minute  ....  At  eleven  Monfieur  d'Ai-' 
meri  looked  at  his  watch,  and  I  faw  him  make  a 
fign  to  Monfieur  d' Ahnane-^  prefently  they  all  arofe ; 
my  hufband  and  fon  drew  near,  and  in  anhefitate- 
ing  manner  bid  me  good  night;  on  embracing 
them,  I  could  not  refrain  my  tears.  I  felt  my 
fon's  flow  ;  my  face  was  bathed  with  t.\\tm.~^Ade- 
iaide,  {hocked  and  comprehending  but  too  readily 
that  thefe  embraces  were  a  farewell,  came  and 

threw  herfelf  between  her  father  and  brother ■— 

At  length  Monfieur  ^ Ahnane  fnatched  himfelf 
from  our  arms,  and  took  fome  fteps  towards  the 
door. — Adelaide^  pale  and  trembling,  feeing  him 
go,  attempted  to  follow  him;  but,  unable  to  fup- 
port  herfelf,  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  Che- 
valier flown  towards  her,  caught  her,  and  carried 
her  to  a  chair  . . .  .Monfieur  d'Aimane  returned,  to 
afl'ure  his  daughter  that  they  Ihould  not  leave  us 
that  night;  then,  obferving  that  the  Chevalier  and 

Thcodoye 
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Theodore  could  no  longer  hide  their  extreme  fenfi- 
bih'ty,  took  an  hand  of  each  and  went  abrupt! 7 
out  of  the  room.     Adelaide  caft  herfcif  into  my 

arms,  and  we  gave  a  loofe  to  our  tears We 

were  above  two  hours  together  without  fpeaking'; 

we  could  only  weep Bcfides,  inquietude  and 

■forrow  fometimes  infpire  fuch  difmal  ideas  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  communicate  them.... We  have 
rot  courage  to  utter  them  ;  we  experience  a  kind 
of  fuperftition  in  our  fears  for  thofe  we  love, 
which  hinders  us  from  exprefling  our  moft  dift:rait- 
ing  thoughts.  In  tJiis  cafe,  fuch  terrible  words  oc- 
cur, that  one  cannot  rcfolve  to  pronounce  them. 
I  remember  Adelaide  at  four  years  of  age  had  a 
blow  on  her  head  ;  Ihe  fell  ill  at  the  time,  and 
had  a  fever ;  I  fent  for  a  phyfician  ;  I  talked  of 
the  blow  fhe  had  received  ;  I  afked  whether  her 
fever  did  not  proceed  from  it.  If' would  have  been 
pofTible  for  me  to  have  faid,  Don't  you  think  (he 
has  fra6lured  her  (kull  ?  That  horrid  wox<\fraSiure 
was  upperaioft  in  my  thoughts  night  and  day,  but 

my  mouth  could  not  give  it  utterance Such  is 

my  fituation  at  this  moment,  it  would  exceed  my 
relblution  to  communicate  all  my  thoughts  to  the 
perfon  in  whom  I  place  the  greateft  coiifiJence  ! 
Ah  !  Madam,  when  I  refle^^  (and  at  whixt  minute 
do  I  not  think  of  it)  to  what  an  hci2;hc  of  happi- 
nefs  I  am  raifed,  I  tremble  at  my  own  good  for- 
tune: is  it  poflible  that  fuch  per fc6l  felicity  can 
be  permanent } .  . .  .ll  h  now  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  they  depart  at  fix  ;  I  know  not  if  I 
can  refift  thedefire  of  feeing  them  again  for  a  mo- 
ment and  embracing  them  !  My  poor  Theodore., 
bow  deeply  is  he  affected  !  what  goodnefs  and  kn~ 
fibility  !  how  dearly  do  I  love  him!.... and  the 
I  5,  Chevalier- 
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Chevalier  de  Falmont  f ....  believe  me,  Madam,  he 

alfo   is  very  dear  to  me But  in  eight  or  ten 

months  we  fhall  fee  them  again.  They  will  have 
made  a  glorious  campaign  ....  The  will  diftin- 
guifti  themfelves,  I  am  very  fure.  .  .  .  Oh  !  what 
joy,  what  tranfports,  on  reading  the  letter  which 

announces   their    return  ! When  we  know 

they   are  landed  ! Alas  !  what  mortal    fears, 

•what  pain  muft  we  fupport,  before  we  tafte  fuch 
delight !  but  then,  can  it  be  bought  too  dear  ? 
Adieu,    Madam  ;  A'lonfieur  d'Aimeri  will   fpend 

three  weeks  with  us  at  St. Then  he  will 

come  to  you ;  fo  you  will  certainly  have  the  plea- 
furc  of  feeing  him  towards  the  end  of  April. 


L  E  T  T  E  R     LV. 

'The  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'Ofialis. 

De  St.  *  *  *  *. 

1  Have  been  two  days  here,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter;   the    two  moft  unhappy   and    painful    days 

of  my  life Although   naturally  I  weep  with 

great  difficulty,  for  thefe  laft  forty-eight  hours 
the  tears  have  been  continually  in  my  eyes  and 
every  moment  ready  to  ftow.  In  hopes  ofamu- 
ling  myfelf  on  Monday  evening,  I  took  up  my  harp 
and  played  fome  leffons,  chufmg  thofe  I  knew  not, 
in  order  to  force  my  attention  ;  but,  as  I  was  play- 
ing, my  eyes  were  fo  darkened  by  tears  that  I 
could  not  fee  the  notes.  It  is  pollible  to  banifh 
refieclion,  but  not  fly  from  forrow :  a  frightful 
weight  always  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  I 
.  .  .  Hitherto  I  can  reap  no  true  confolation  but 
from  Religion,  by  addrefling  myfelf  to  God  in 

prayers, 
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prayers,  by  placing  all  my  hopes  in  him  alone. 
It  is  with  a  firm  faith  I  dare  implore  him,  and  he 
has  already  deigned  to  revive  and  ftrengthen 
me :  in  every  event  of  my  life  niay  I  render  rn)-*- 
felf  worthy  to  be  either  fuftained,  confoled,  or 
guided  by  him  !  The  Vifcountefs  and  Conftantia 
are  here  ;  the  dejection  of  the  latter  fullv  evin- 
ces her  attachment  for  Theodore  ;  Adelaide  readily 
fees  into  her  fentiments  :  fhe  pities  but  cannot 
comprehend  her.  As  I  do  not  chufe  to  have  my 
daughter  the  confidant  of  fuch  pafTions,  I  take  the 
greateft  care  to  prevent  her  being  alone  with  Con- 
ftantia^ and  have  ftridtly  forbid  her  ever  talking  to 
her  of  Theodore.  The  Vifcount,  to  calm  his 
Lady's  fears  (which  are  as  tornienting  as  Confian- 
tias)  a  fortnight  before  Monfieur  d'Jlmane's  de- 
parture, pofitively  refufed  the  Marquis  de  Hernay, 
and  afllired  her  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  his  heart 
he  always  preferred  Theodore  to  any  other.  The 
Vifcountefs  intreated  him  to  make  a  contraft  with 
Monfieur  d'JImafie;  but  fhe  could  not  prevail, 
which  caufes  her  much  fear  and  uneafmefs. 

Adelaide  is  much  afflifted,  but  her  ftrength  of 
mind  equals  her  fenfibility.  She  is  continually 
employed,  and  has  loft  none  of  her  a(ftivity. 

Porphyry  came  here  with  me,,  but  leaves  me  to- 
morrow ;  he  has  received  a  letter  with  the  melan- 
choly account  of  Monfieur  Lagaraye\  being  dan* 
gerouflyill;  and  he  is  going  to  nurfe  his  bene- 
factor. Adieu,  my  dear  daughter.  Ah  !  why 
muft  I  be  deprived  of  the  confolation  of  confiding 

to  you  the  moft  cruel  incidents  of  my  life'! I 

write  indeed,  but  when  will  you  read  this  letter  ? 
When  fhall  I  receive  your  anfwer  ? . . . .  God  blefs- 
you,  my  child!  I  will  write  again  on  Thurfday 
and  give  you  more  particulars. 

16  LET- 
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LETTER    LVI. 

The  Vijcountejs  to  the  Baronefs. 

Paris. 

j_  Have  a  great  deal  of  news  to  tell  you,  my  dear 
friend.  Madame  de  Blemur  has  revenged  herfelf  in 
a  very  ftriking  manner  on  Madame  de  Serville. 
A  thoufand  circumftances  united  to  make  the  latter 
ardently  wifh  for  the  place  which  you  know  ftie 
applied  for,  and  thought  herfelf  fure  of  obtaining, 
when  Madame  de  Blemur  returned  from  the  waters. 
This  event  inti-ely  changed  the  face  of  things  :  for 
fhe  planned  fo  deep  and  well-formed  an  intrigue, 
that  (he  abfolutely  contrived  to  make  the  affair 
come  to  nothing ;  and  then  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Serville  to  glory  in  the  exploit.  All  the  world  have 
copies  of  her  note,  which  are  in  the  following 
words  :  "  In  former  times  you  experienced,  Ma- 
**  dam,  I  knew  how  to  ferve  my  friends  ;  it  is  then 
♦*  butjuftice  that  you  fhould  feel  I  alfo  know  how 
**  to  revenge  ingratitude  and  deceit ;  it  was  owing 
**  tome  thi.tyour  fchemes  failed.  I  have  not  in- 
*5  deed  returned  you  all  the  evil  which  you  did  to 
•*  me,  but  yet  feel  myfelf  fatisfied  at  having  it  in 
*'  my  power  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  to  be 
*'  deceived  and  betrayed  with  impunity." — This 
extraordinary  manner  of  making  a  boaft  of  one's 
anger,  and  glorying  in  revenge,  has,  however,  met 
with  its  fuccefs,  and  is  applauded  by  many  people  j 
for  they  find  in  this  proceeding  a  generous  fmceri- 
ty,  and  repeat  all  the  common  expreflions  you  al- 
leady  know,  which  are  fo  dangerous  as  well  as 
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falfe ;  "  that  people  of  the  greateft  fenfibility  know 
"  beft  how  to  fhew  diflike  j"  and  "  that  grateful 
"  hearts  are  always  the  moft  revengeful."  Such 
maxims  are  now  become  proverbs,  not  on  account 
of  their  truth,  but  on  account  of  their  being  an 
excufe  for  wickednefs.  A  feeling  and  grateful  heart 
will  always  acSt  nobly  and  generoufly,  and  will 
think  of  hatred  with  horror,  and  of  revenge  with 
difdain.  Thofe  who  avenge  themfelves  fhamefully 
give  way  to  a  furious  palTion,  and  facrifice  honour 
and  humanity  to  the  moft  terrible  of  feelings.  To 
think  of  employmg  one's  thoughts  without  ceafing, 
only  to  injure  and  to  endeavour  to  make  the  obje<2: 
of  one's  diflike  for  ever  unfortunate,  to  find  plea- 
fure  in  the  traits  of  fo  black  a  pi6ture,  to  carry  into 
execution  fo  horrid  a  defign,  does  it  not  fhew,  at 
the  bottom,  a  favage  character  abfolutely  void  of 
aH  feelings  either  of  tendernefs  or  affection  ?  Ma- 
dame de  Blemur's  friends  fay,  by  way  of  excufe, 
that  fhe  did  not  give  herfelf  time  to  reflect  on  this 
adion,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  one  it  was  not 
premeditated :  but  Madam.e  de  Serville's  fcheme 
could  not  be  defeated  in  four-and-twenty  hours  j 
and  it  has  been  fufficiently  proved,  that  this  was 
the  effe61:  of  more  than  two  months  intrigue  ;  be- 
fides,  never  does  a  fudden  fit  of  anger  make  a  really 
good  heart  guilty  of  a  bad  adfion.  If  we  ever  give 
way  to  pafiion,  realbn  forfakes  us,  and  for  a  time 
we  are  loft  to  ourfelves ;  but  then  the  inftin6l  of  a 
natural  good  difpofition  is  left,  and  will  ferve  as  our 
guide. — Another  event  is,  that  Monf.  de  Somires. 
has  juft  gained  his  caufe.  It  was  expeded  he 
would  have  ad:ed  ia  the  moft  generous  manner  to 
his  relation,  who  has  a  numerous  family,  and  al- 
mofl  reduced  to  beggary  by  this  event  j  during  the 

three 
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three  years  which  this  law-fuit  has  lafted,  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  all  that  Monf.   de  Somires  and  his 
friends  faid  on  the  fubje6l ;  well  then,  after  all  that 
violent    difplay    of   heroic   fentiments,    Monf.    de 
Somires  keeps  all  his  fortune  !    It  has  been  proved 
he  has  the  right,  and  he  fhews  he  has  the  inclina- 
tion alfo. — But  I  cannot  endure  to  find  words  and 
adtions  fo  very  contrary  ;  why  fay,  /  am  more  gene- 
rous than  another^  in  order  to  prove  in  the  end,  that 
one  is  only  an  impoftor  ?  But  yet,  on  the  whole,  I 
do  not  think  it  a  bad  plan  ;  undoubtedly  it  renders 
one  contemptible  in  the  opinion  of  fenfible  people  ; 
but  then  it  is  fure  of  gaining  one  the  efteem  and  ad- 
miration of  fools,  who  are  always  more  guided  by 
expreflions  than  actions.     If  Madame  d'h/elin  was 
not  for  ever  talking  of  her  own  rank  and  greatnefs  of 
Joul^  and  did  n®t  pronounce  thefe  two  words  with 
fuch  ftrong  emphafes  ;  and  if  flie  was  not  herfelf  to 
tell  of  her  diflike  to  every  thing  that  was  meauy 
would  any  one  talk  either  of  her  rank  or  greatnefs  of 
foul  ?  For  fhe  dearly  loves  money,  is  very  parfi- 
monious,  and  has  nothing  the  leaft  obliging  in  her 
manner.     She  feeks,  cultivates,   and    flatters,    all 
perfons  who  can  be  ferviceable  to  her  :  and  fhe  has 
fpent  her  whole  life  in  begging  and  foliciting  fa- 
vours, but    affures  people  that  her  fentiments  are 
perfedlly  noble;  and  they  give  her  credit  for   it. 
Every  one  fays  the  world  is  bad ;  as  for  myfelf,  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  I  fee  that  it  is  equally  cre- 
dulous and  foolifh  :  and  indeed  there  needs  no  great 
wit  or  genius  to  impofe  on  itj  nothing  is  wanted 
but  impudence  and  art. 

My  laft  news  is  that  Madame  de  Gerville  \s~ 
feized  with  a  religious  zeal  j  her  pretence  for  this 
alteration  is  the  death  of  her  brother,  whom  it  is 

well 
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well  known  fhe  never  loved  :  but  the  motive  has 
made  the  change  very  interefting,  and  fhe  is  now 
quite  reftored  to  favour ;  which  cofts  her  only  the 
facrifice  of  her  box  at  the  Opera ;  for  now  even 
the  outward  forms  of  religion  are  not  fo  llridl  as 
they  were  formerly,  and  neither  rouge  nor  head- 
drefs  is  difcarded  j  it  is  only  forfaking  public 
amufements,  and  alluring  one's  friend  that  one  is  a 
devotee.  Thus,  fince  my  return  here,  I  abfolute- 
ly  hear  little  elfe  than  the  praifes  of  Madame  ^<? 
OVti/ZA?  for  her  fenfibiiity. — All  principle  apart,  I 
cannot  hate  her;  though  (he  is  certainly  the  per- 
fon  in  the  world  who  has  done  me  the  greateft  in- 
jury ;  yet  fhe  caufes  no  alteration  in  my  difpofi- 
tion.  Was  I  to  fee  her  in  diftrefs,  I  fliould  feel 
the  fame  compafiion  for  her  as  I  (hould  for  a  per- 
fon  wholly  indifferent  to  me. — Even  in  the  midft 
of  her  profperity,  I  wifh  her  no  harm  ;  but  will 
cbnfefs  to  you,  that  the  fight  of  her  happinefs  is 
not  pleafant  to  me,  as  I  really  think  her  not  de- 
ferving  of  it ;  for  (he  is  a  perfon  I  cannot  efteem, 
and  I  do  not  take  aver/ions  without  feeling  con- 
tempt J  I  never  hate  what  I  once  valued  :  for,  even 
if  any  rivals  of  mine  were  to  obtain  the  prize  I 
wifhed  to  gain,  and  fucceeded  without  ufing  either 
artifice  or  falfehood,  I  fhould  own  the  generofity 
of  their  condu<51:,  though  they  deprived  me  of  the 
happinefs  of  my  life ;  and  1  fhould  never  hate 
them.  It  is  with  the  greateft  eafe  I  can  forbear 
expofing  in  public  the  faults  of  thofe  who  are  not 
my  friends,  and  can  even  defend  them  when  they 
are  falfely  accufed  before  me  :  but  I  muft  own  it 
does  hurt  me  to  hear  them  praifed  and  extolled  for 
virtues  which  I  know  they  do  not  poffefs.  It  is 
then  with  difficulty  I  keep  within  bounds  i  but 

my 
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my  anger  foon  ceafes,  and  refleftion  reftores  to  me 
eafe  and  indifference. — Adieu,  my  dear  friend  j 
on  Thurfday  I  mean  to  come  and  fpcnd  three  days 
with  you, — I  enJeavour  to  amufe  myfeif  and  di- 
vert my  little  Covjiantia  ;  but  yet  we  are  not  in 
fpirits,  and  when  alone  can  talk  only  of  you,  M. 
d" Almane^  and  Theodore. 

I  have  received  only  one  letter  from  Porphyry 
during  the  three  months  that  he  has  left  us,  and  I 
fear  there  is  no  hope  of  Monf.  Lagaraye's  reco- 
very. What  a  iofs  will  he  be  to  humanity !  and 
with  what  regret  muft  that  good  man  leave  this 
world,  when  he  reflcfts  on  the  numbers  of  thoie 
unfortunate  people  who,  by  his  death,  will  be 
deprived  of  their  only  benefacSlor  ! — How  terrible 
muft  his  laft  moments  be  !  What  a  Ihocking  fcene 
for  our  poor  friend  ! — If  you  have  heard  from  him 
fince  the  fifteenth,  pray  let  me  know. 


LETTER     LVII. 

-sir 

Porphyry  to  the  Baronefs. 

De  Lagaraye. 

\^  H,  Madam !  I  have  loft'  my  benefadlor,  my 
father,  my  guide  !  .  . .  His  death  was  worthy  of 
his  life.  The  melancholy  account,  which  rends 
my  heart,  can  alone  relieve  it  and  procure  the 
only  confolation  it  is  fufceptible  of  at  this  dread- 
ful moment . . .  Oh  !  can  I  better  honour  his  me- 
mory, than  by  relating  with  fidelity  his  actions 
and  his  difcourfe,  which  will  raife  him  higher  in 
your  eftimation  ? 

I  in- 
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I  informed  you,  Madam,  in  my  laft  letter,  that 
I  then  had  feme  hope,  but  two  days  after  I  loft  it 
intirely.  Laft  Monday,  M.  Lagaraye  would  not 
permit  me  to  fit  up  with  him ;  I  lay  in  an  adjoin- 
ing clofet.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
was  called,  and  informed  he  was  much  worfe.  I 
found  him  in  a  fwoon  and  in  Madame  de  La^aroy&s 
arms  J  which  bfted  for  a  confiderable  time.  When 
he  came  to  himfelf,  his  pulfe  became  pretty  good, 
which  was  thought  a  favourable  circumftance. 
At  fix  he  defired  we  would  quit  the  room  and 
leave  the  Prieft  and  him  together.  We  went  in- 
to  his  anti-chamber,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  the 
folding  doors  opening,  judge.  Madam,  our  fur- 
prize,  on  feeing  his  fervants  carrying  him  in  a 
great  chair;  he  juft  flopped,  and  told  us  he  was  go- 
ing to  vifit  hisfick.  Thefe  words  ftruclc  us  all  with 
the  fame  idea,  that  they  were  meant  as  his  laft 
adieu,  which  drew  tears  from  every  one  in  the 
foom  . .  .  M.  de  Lagaraye  defired  me  to  announce 
his  vifit  in  the  infirmary,  that  his  prefence  might 
hot  alarm  the  invalids  ;  which  proved  a  very  ne- 
ceflary  caution,  for  they  were  tranfported  beyond 
expreffion,  all  concluding  that  M.  de  Lagaraye  was 
©ut  of  danger.  Many  exclaimed,  now  is  life  de- 
firable  !  .  . .  Others  offered  up  to  Heaven  their 
moft  fervent  prayers,  expre/Tive  of  their  gratitude 
and  joy.  All  renewed  their  promifes  to  God  of 
accomplifhing  their  different  vows  for  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  their  benefaflor's  health.  The  mo- 
ment M.  de  Lagaraye  appeared  in  the  hall,  they 
all  drew  afide  their  curtains,  and  leaned  almoftout 
of  their  beds  to  fee  him  come  in.  There  was  a 
confufcd  murmur  of  fobs  and  tears ;  their  misfor- 
tunes were   forgotten,  their  fufferings  fufpended, 

grati- 
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gratitude  alone  employed  and  filled  their  hearts* 
M.  de  Lagaraye  ordered  himfelf  to  be  carried  round 
the  hall,  in  order  that  they  might  imagine  he  was 
paft  all  danger.  At  the  fame  time  he  exhorted 
them  to  refignation,  in  cafe  it  fhould  pleafe  God 
to  take  him  ;  and,  for  their  greater  confolation,  he 
ordered  that  part  of  his  will  to  be  read,  in  which 
he  had  diredled,  that  they  (hould  remain  in  the 
infirmary  till  they  were  perfectly  cured.  At  laft 
he  informed  them,  that,  as  he  found  himfelf  weak, 
he  {hould  not  vifit  them  again  for  ten  or  twelve 
days:  he  then  retired,  loaded  with  benedictions 
and  thanks.  As  I  followed  him,  I  remarked  that 
he  looked  back  at  the  door,  and  with  a  profound 
figh  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven.  As  foon  as  he 
got  to  bed,  finding  himfelf  faint,  he  took  a  few 
drops  of  aether,  and  made  fome  pretence  to  fend 
Monf.  de  Lagaraye  out  of  the  room,  as  well  as  all 
his  attendants,  except  myfelf ;  and,  begging  Z-^ot/V^, 
his  furgeon,  and  St.  Andri  to  withdraw,  and  then 
holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  moments,  faid  he,  are 
dear  to  us,  and  there  are  none  to  lofe.  Has  Lemlre 
told  you  the  truth  ?  How,  interrupted  I,  with  in- 
expreflible  grief,  what  do  you  mean  !  He  replied, 
on  my  fituation  . . .  This  ftruck  me  dumb,  for  till 
then  I  had  flattered  myfelf;  but  now  my  hopes 
v/ere  fled,  for  I  faw  it  was  all  over,  and  that  he 
was  fenfible  of  it . .  .  I  laid  my  head  on  his  hand  j 
and  he,  perceiving  that  I  bathed  it  with  my  tears, 
remained  for  a  ftiort  time  filent ;  then  refuming  the 
difcourfe  :  Regret  me,  faid  he,  you  ought ;  but 
do  not  pity  me  ;  think  on  my  life  and  the  re- 
ward which  I  {hall  receive,  and  be  not  fo  felfifh 
as  to  be  inconfolable  for  my  death  . .  .  No,  cried  I  j 
you  will  not  die  j  no,  it  is  impoflible.  Ceafe,  re- 
plied 
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plied  he,  ceafe,  my  dear  Porphyry^  to  flatter  your- 
felf.  I  have  not  twenty-four  hours  to  live .  .  . 
You  !  Great  God  !  It  was  for  that  reafon  that  I 
wifhed  to  fee  the  ficic  ;  I  owed  them  that  confo- 
lation.  You,  my  father  ....  At  fixty-three, 
then  your  career  will  be  finifhed  . .  .  Well  then, 
what  occafion  have  you  for  murmuring  ?  If  I  had 
lived  fifteen  years  longer,  I  fliould  have  been  re- 
warded later  .  .  .  But  thefe  unfortunate  people  to 
whom  your  life  is  fo  necefTary  !  .  .  .  I  put  them 
again  with  confidence  into  his  hands,  who  firft 
infpired  me  with  the  refolution  of  conj'ecrating  my 
life  to  them  .  .  .  You  think,  perhaps,  I  bitterly  re- 
gret all  the  good  I  could  have  done,  had  I  ten  years 
longer  to  live;  if  I  had  only  worked  for  glory, 
it  is  true,  I  fhould  die  in  defpair ;  thefe  two  years 
1  have  been  thinking  on  new  plans,  and  was  juft 
About  carrying  fome  great  things  into  execution. 
A  few  years  more,  and  I  fhould  have  left  eflabiifli- 
ments  which  would  have  furvived  me.  But  death 
comes  and  deflroys  all  thefe  hopes.  What  does 
it  fignify  ?  God,  who  reads  the  very  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  will  keep  an  account  of  my  projedls 
as  well  as  of  my  actions.  All  my  defigns  are  over- 
turned ;  but  I  had  formed  them,  which  will  in.- 
title  me  to  the  reward  ;  fo  that  I  die  fully  fatif- 
fied,  and  twenty  years  more  could  not  have  made 
my  laft  moments  more  fweet  and  tranquil.  O 
admirable  triumph  of  Religion,  cried  I  !  O  my  fa- 
ther !  How  you  make  me  love  this  fublime  piety 
that  can  alone,  by  infpiring  heroic  actions,  even 
raife  a  great  foul  above  glory  !  Ah,  what  fignifies 
the  judgment  of  men  and  the  vain  reputation  of  a 
moment,  when  wej  are  under  the  eye  of  the  Su- 
preme Judge,  who  penetrates  the  motives,  who 

knows 
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knows  the  defires,  from  whom  virtuous  intentions' 
are  never  hid,    and  from  whom  we  muft  expe£l 
immortal  recompence,  for  the  good  we  have  done, 
and  for  that  we  are  willing  to  do.     At  thefe  words, 
M.  de  Lcigaraye^  lookrng  at  me  with  eyes  which  ex- 
prefl'ed  the  fweeteft  fatisfaition  ;  promife  me  then, 
faid  he,  to  preferve  thefe  religious  fentiments  in  a 
world  where  fo  many  look  on  irreligion  as  a  proof 
of  ftrength  and  fuperiority  of  underflanding.     Re- 
member, my  dear  Porphyry^  that  Corne'ille^  Racins, 
Fenelon^    Boileau,   BcJJuet^    and   PofchoJ.,    were    as 
much  diftinguiflied  by  their  eminent  piety  as  by 
the  fuperiority  of  their  talents .  .  .  Your  example 
is  fufficient   for  me  ;  I  (hall  compare  the  life  of 
the  flanderers  of  Religion  with  your's  ;  and  I  (hall 
pfeferve  to   my   lateft  breath    the  principles  you 
have  inftilled  into   me.     On  pronouncing    thefe 
■words,    1    fell    on    my    knees  at    his    bed-fide ; 
he  clafped  me  in  his  arms,  and  was  fome  time 
before   he    could    fpeak ;    then,    raifmg    me  up, 
and  making  me  fit  down  by  him,  he  charged  me 
with   a  painful   commiflion,   that  of  acquainting 
Madame  de  Lagaraye  with  his  fituation  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  ordering  me  to  take  all  neceflary  pre- 
cautions that    his  death  might  be  concealed  from 
the  fick  till  after  their  recovery  ;  which  the  pre- 
caution he  took  of  telling  them  he   fhoiild    not 
fee  them,  for  twelve  days,  the  better  inabled  me  to 
do.     He  finifhed  by  recommending  to  me  a  young 
man  of  his  fchool,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  parti- 
cular liking,  and  for    whom  you  will  eafily  be- 
lieve, Madam,  I  (hall  have  the  greateft  friendfliip. 
After  this  cruel  and  afFec^ting  converfation,  I  went 
in  fearch  of  Madame  de  Logaraye  :  the  fight  of  me 
but  too  well  prepared  her  for  the  dreadful  nevv^ 

which 
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^which  I  was  charged  to  communicate  :  flie,  tremb- 
ling, queftioned  me,  and  foon  diicovered  the  extent 
of  her  unhappinefs.     She  clafped    her  hands  to- 
gether, and,  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  filled 
with  tears,  flie  remained  fome  minutes  in  that  atti- 
tude, without  uttering  a  fingle  word  ;^but  thefub- 
lime  and  affecting  expreflion  of  her  countenance 
fufficiently  declared  her  thoughts  and  fentiments. 
....  .She  offered  the  happinefs  of  her  life  as  a  fa- 
crifice  to  God  !  and  yet  there  was  nothing  violent 
or  fiantic  in  her  grief;  it  appeared  ftrong,   but  a 
perfedl  refignation  foftened  the  biiternefs  of  it ;  fo 
that  my  commiferations  were  in  part  lofl  in  ad- 
miration ....  At  lafl,  Madame  de  Lagarayey  wipe-* 
ing  away  her  tears,  arofe,  and,   leaning  on  my 
arm.  Let  us  go  to  him,  faid  (he ;  be  not  under  the 
leaft  apprehenfions  that  the  fight  of  him  will  add 
to  my  weaknefs :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  give  me 
firmnefs  i  for  is  it  pofTible  to  want  refignation  or 
courage  in  his  prefence?  I  condudted  Madame  de. 
Lagaraye  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  flayed  in 
the  next,  where  I  found  St.  Andre  and  Blanch.The, 
firfl  was  flanding,  leaning  againfl  the  chimney  ;  he 
did  not  weep,  but  grief  and  conflernation  were 
ftrongly  painted  in  his  pale  and  disfigured  counte- 
nance.   You  are.  Madam,  already  acquainted  with- 
his  hiflory,  and  with  the  natural  violence  of  his  paf- 
fions ;  and  how  fmcere  and  violent  his  enthufiafm 
is  for  Monfieur  de  Lagaraye.     I  went  up  to  him  j 
he  prefled  my  hand,  and  perceiving  my  tears  to 
flow.  You  are  young,  faid  he,  this  is  an  event  you 
had  reafon  to  expeci;    but  for  me,  who  am  fo 
rhuch  older  than  him,  and  a  ufelefs  burden  upon 
earth,  to  furvive  him  ! — As  S/.  Andre  pronounced 
thefe  words,  we  heard  a  dreadful  fcream  ;  it  was 

Madame 
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Madame  de  Laga*aye:  terrified  and  trembling,  we 
ran  towards  the  door,  and,  entering  the  room,  what 
a  fight  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  !  We  faw  Mon- 
fieur  de  Lagaraye  ready  to  breathe  his  laft;  the 
frightful  palenefs  of  death  had  already  overfpread 
his  countenance :  his  unhappy  wife,  feated  on  his 
bed,  fupported  him  in  her  arms.  The  Prieft, 
ftanding  by  the  bed-fide,  held  one  of  his  hands .... 
On  perceiving  us,  he  made  a  fign  .for  us  to  draw 
near  him;  then,  turning  his  head  towards  us, 
with  a  look  full  of  mildnefs  and  ferenity,  Por- 
fhyry,  oh,  my  fon  !  faid  he,  remember  thy  pro- 
mifej  and  you,  my  dear  iS/.  Andre^  continued  he, 
never  leave  my  wife;  but  do  you  and  your  family 
continue  with  her  in  fuch  retreat  as  fhe  fhall 
chufe  ;  and  may  Friendfhip,  but,  above  all.  Reli- 
gion, be  your  comfort.  In  pronouncing  thefe 
words  his  head  fell  on  his  breaft,  and  his  eyes 
clofed :  the  furgeon  drew  near  to  feel  his  pulfe, 
and  made  a  fign  that  he  ftill  breathed  :  a  moment 
after  he  faid  aloud,  His  Pulfe  revives.  Alas !  how 
eafily  is  the  human  heart  imprefled  with  hope  ! 
Thefe  few  words  caufed  an  univerfal  tranfportj 
every  one  repeated  them,  and  cxpedted  a  miracle. . . 
I  approached,  and,  looking  ftedfaftly  at  Monfieur 
de  Lagaraye,  I  perceived  the  palenefs  difperfing, 
his  colour  returning,  his  eyes  opening,  and  a  fu- 
pernatural  exprefTion  made  his  venerable  appear- 
ance more  and  more  ftriking.  .  .  .  All  at  once  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  with  the  moft 
fervent  emotion  he  faid,  Oh,  my  God  !  thou  calleft 

me ;  I  oome !    Thefe  were  his  laft   words 

Struck  with  furi>rife,  and  feized  with  emotion, 
which  fuch  a  fight  never  perhaps  before  produced, 
wc  all  fell  on  our  knees.  We  looked  on  his  death 

without 
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without  fear,  and  we  confidered  the  melancholy 
objert  of  our  lofs  without  terror ;  becaufe  we  were 
fure  that  he  was  happy.  It  appeared  not  as  if 
death  had  approached  and  ftruck  him;  but  the 
Almighty  had  defcended  from  Heaven  to  call  and 
to  receive  him.  After  having  torn  Madame  de  La- 
garaye  from  his  apartments,  I  recollected  his  laft 
injunctions  concerning  the  Tick;  I  ran  to  the  In- 
firmary, but  too  late;  the  fkreams  of  the  domef- 
tics,  the  tears,  the  groans  of  the  nurfes,  had  but 
too  foon  divulged  the  melancholy  news  which  I 
was  charged  to  conceal.  I  ftayed  only  a  minute, 
and  withdrew,   penetrated  with  compaffion   and 

horror I  was  doomed  'to  be  a  witnefs  to  a 

ftill  more  pathetic  and  dreadful  fcene. 

The  day  before  yefterday,  that  I  intended  for 
the  funeral,  I  went  at  the  time  appointed  into  the 
fchool-hall,  where  the  coffin  then  lay  :  in  croffing 
the  court  I  perceived  it  was  filled  with  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  and  all  the  manufa<Stu- 
rers  in  tears :  on  entering  the  hall,  I  found  near 
fixty  children  kneeling  round  the  coffin  ;  St.  An- 
dre,  in  a  long  black  cloke,  was,  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  motionlefs  and  plunged  in  the  deepeft  me- 
ditation, with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  coffin,  which 
he  feemed  to  contemplate  in  the  moft  melancholy 
and  unhappy  manner.  His  three  fons  were  placed 
behind  him  ;  we  were  waiting  for  thePrieft,  when 
all  at  once  fix  men,  v^ith  the  moft  terrifying  af- 
peCts,  pale,  livid,  and  imaciated,  cloathed  in  white 
flieets  which  covered  them  from  head  to  foot; 
who  could  fcarce  fupport  themfelves,  and  appeared 
like  phantoms;  like  ghofts  coming  out  of  their 
tombs ;  proftrated  themfelves  before  the  coffin  with 

the  moft  hideous  groans Thefe  unfortunate 

people 
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people  ftole  out  of  the  Infirmary  to  render  their  laft 
homage  to  their  benefacHior,  in  the  abfence  of  their 
nurfes,  who  had  left  them  in  the  general  trouble 

and  confufion Two  of  thefe  unhappy  people 

fainted,  and  fell  near  the  coffin  :  I  had  them  re- 
moved, and  tvent  with  them  myfelf  to  the  Infir- 
mary, where  I  gave  them  all  the  relief  that  they 
ftood  in  need  of  j  and  returned  to  the  hall  juft  as 
the  Priefl  arrived,  and  immediately  we  were  in 
motion.  As  foon  as  we  came  near  the  court,  we 
heard  more  diftindlly  the  lamentable  groans  of  the 
multitude,  who  waited  to  join  the  funeral  pompj 
but,  the  moment  they  faw  the  coffin,  an  univerfal 
filence  enfued,  and  an  awful  refpedl  flopped  their 
lamentations  and  tears.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
numerous  retinue  arrived  at  the  church.  Alas ! 
in  my  infancy  I  faw  Monfieur  de  Lagaraye  lay  the 
firfl  ftone  of  this  facred  edifice!  We  now  ap- 
proached the  awful  tomb  which  was  going  to  in- 
clofe  the  precious  remains  of  the  moft  virtuous  and 
beft  of  men.  The  grave  was  half  open,  and  the 
coffin  placed  on  it  :  my  heart  was  now  torn  afun- 
der,  and  I  turned  my  trembling  eyes  from  it.  At 
this  moment  I  heard  a  plaintive  voice,  and  faw  the 
unhappy  St.  ^n<:/r^  ftaggering  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave ;  his  fons  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  drag  him 
from  iti  loft  and  wandering  he  ftruggled  in  their 
arms,  crying  out.  Oh,  my  Mafler !  Oh,  my 
Friend  !  .  .  .  .  and  at  that  inftant  fell  into  the  grave, 
and  expired  on  his  benefadlor's  coffin  ;  a  noble 
and  ftriking  vidlim  of  gratitude  and  friendftiip. 

I  cannot  give  you  an  account.  Madam,  of  the 
conclufion  of  this  melancholy  fcene,  as  I  was  de- 
prived of  my  fenfes.     Upon  my  recovery  I  found 
myfelf  in  my  own  room  j  they  bled  me,  and  obli- 
ged 
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ged  me  to  keep  my  bed,  being  in  a  high  fever. 
Yefterday,  finding  myfelf  a  little  better,  I  arofe, 
in  order  to  pay  my  refpefts  to  Madame  de  Lagarayf 
who  communicated  to  me  all  her  plans  ;  (he  pro- 
pofes  to  refide  at  Anjou,  where  ftie  was  born,  as 
foon  as  the  ficic  are  recovered.  She  will  there 
eftablifh  a  charitable  hofpital  and  a  little  fchool 
for  girls  ;  to  which  fhe  will  devote  the  thirty  thou- 
fand  livres  a  year  which  were  left  her.  She  takes 
with  her  the  unhappy  family  of  5/.  Andre:  the 
latter  was  interred  this  morning ;  and  they  have 
juftly  immortalized  his  memory  and  his  death  by 
placing  his  body  in  the  fame  grave  with  Monfieur 
de  Lagaraye. 

The  heirs  of  Monfieur  de  Lagaraye  are  all  here, 
and  treat  her  with  the  greateft  regard  and  refpe<^, 
which  indeed  they  cannot  refufe  to  her  virtues ; 
but  it  is  already  known  that  they  will  not  keep  up 
any  of  Monfieur  ^^  Z^j^ar^^'^'seftablifliments.  As 
to  me,  Madam,  I  know  not  when  I  can  enjoy 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  you:  I  (hall  ftay  with 
Madame  de  Lagaraye  as  long  as  I  can  render  my- 
felf ufeful  to  her  J  therefore,  in  all  probability,  I 
fhall  not  return  to  Paris  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter. 


LETTER    LVIir. 
'The  Baronejs  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 

Fiom  St.  *  *  •  • 

XT  is  determined,  my  dear  child,  that  I  fhall 

ftay  here  all  the  Winter  j  for  what  fhould  I  do  at 

Paris  in  the  fituation  in  which  I  am.     Could  I  go 

Vol.  III.  K  \o 
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to  public  places,  or  even  mix  with  company  ?  Even 
fuppofing  diflipation  was  not  wholly  difagreeable 
to  me  ;  yet  prudence  would  oblige  me  to  renounce 
any  pleasures  it  might  afford  me.  How  can  a  wo- 
man venture  to  fliew  herfelf  at  an  opera  or  a  ball, 
when  her  hufband  or  herfon  are  expofed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  war  ?  Madame  de  Limours  came  fre- 
<juent]y  to  fee  me :  but  you  know  it  muft  be  a  little 
Paris  to  pleafe  her,  as  flie  owns  herfelf  j  therefore 
fhe  never  ftays  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  at  a 
time  with  us. 

The  Count  /fnatoUe  died  yefterday  of  a  confump- 
tion,  or  rather  of  the  excefles  in  which  he  has 
lived  for  thefe  two  years.  He  has  left  a  rich  and 
lovely  widow,  and,  I  think,  not  an  inconfolable 
one»  One  thing  pleafant  enough  is,  thzt  Conjlan- 
iia  is  jealous  of  the  Countefs  y^natoUe;  for  fhe  has 
found  out  her  attachment  to  Theodore.  So  fhe  never 
mentions  her  name;  and,  if  by  chance  fhe  hears 
any  body  fpeak  of  him  with  admiration,  fhe  blufhes 
and  appears  hurt.  So  young  and  already  to  feel 
fuch  itrong  paflions ! . . . 

Monfieur  de  f^alce  has  fold  one  of  his  finefl  ef- 

tates We  hear  he  is  nearly  ruined ; -^  you 

would  not  know  his  wife;  fhe  is  at  this  time  as 
red-faced,  as  ugly,  and  old  as  fhe  was  young 
and  pretty  five  years  ago.  She  feems  more  fenfible 
of  this  misfortune  than  fhe  is  of  her  hufband's 
ruin,  Adelaide  grows  every  day  more  lovely;  fhe 
is  quite  capable  now  of  being  my  friend. — Her 
lenfe  is  equally  as  good  as  her  temper.  No  con- 
verfation  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  her's  : 
our  fentiments  and  opinions  are  exa(5lly  alike. . .. 
We  often  fpend  whole  days  titeg  tite^  and  they 
pafs  away  quicker  than  others.     We  know  how  to 

employ 
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employ  them.  We  are  equally  lively,  with  the 
fame  taftes,  the  fame  manner  of  thinking.  Can 
we  ever  be  tired  of  being  together  ?  Even  if  I 
did  not  love  her  fo  much,  her  freedom  and  ex- 
treme candour  wouJd  make  me  alvv^ays  prefer  her 
fociety  to  any  other.  She  is  not  only  incapable  of 
falfehood,  but  exaggeration  is  alfo  as  much  un- 
known to  her  as  telling  lyes.  She  is  in  every 
adlion  of  her  life  as  fmcere  as  is  confiftent  with. 
prudence  and  politenefs.  This  charming  quality 
gives  ineftimable  value  to  whatever  fde  does  or 
fays  1  we  are  fure  that  neither  interefl  nor  flattery 
will  ever  dictate  the  praifes  fbe  beftows.  Her  atten- 
tions are  obliging ;  the  proofs  of  her  friendfhip 
really  afFecSt  the  heart.  We  liften  to  her  with 
earneftnefs,  and  are  interefted  in  what  fhe  fays,  be- 
caufe  truth  in  its  moft  pleafing  form  comes  from  her 
lips :  her  looks,  her  gaiety,  her  fmiles  are  all  natu- 
ral and  without  art."]  Was  (he  not  handfome^  had 
file  not  fo  much  grace  nor  talents,  yet  flie  would 
pleafe ;  (lie  would  engage  your  friendfhip ;  fhe  would 
ftlU  poll'cfs  that  inexpreffible  charm  which  truth 
and  candour  beftow.  We  cannot  have  this  pre- 
cious virtue  without  poflefiing  many  others  J  we 
can  never  be  perfedlly  fmcere  without  beiiig  noble, 
equitable  and  generous.  We  do  juftice  to  our 
enemies  ;  we  acknowledge  freely  their  good  qua- 
lities :  we  reject  praifes  which  are  not  our  due  j 
land,  in  fhort,  we  can  neither  intrigue  nor  flatter; 
for  to  do  either  we  mufl  make  ufe  both  of  cunning 
land  falfehood. 

Adelaide  is  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  and  has 
lalready  corrected  all  the  faults  natural  to  her  age 
land  fex.  Since  the  Velllee  des  quarante,  fhe  has 
never  been  tempted  to  make  a  joke  of  any  one  j 

par- 
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particularly  on  account  of  thofe  things  which  are 
ib    common   and    trifling  as   clothes    and    head- 
drefles,  Sec.     At  the  lame  time  (he  takes  a  joke 
herfelf  ;  even  if  it  were  fevere,  provided  it  did  not 
afFecl  her  chara6ler,  fhe  would    receive   it  with 
good-hiimour  and   fweetnefs.     She  defpifes    that 
kind  of  malignity  fo  much,  thatfuch  a  joke  would 
neither  confufe  nor  diftrefs  her. — She  tells  me  all 
her  obfervations,  and  confides  to  me  her  private  opi- 
nions on  the  perfons  we  fee:  but  never,  before  a 
third  perfon  the  lead  fufpicious,  will  fhe  permit  her- 
felf to  criticife  the  fmallefl  matter.  As  fhe  has  an  ex- 
cellent underflanding,  fhe  is  abfolutely  exempt  from 
that  trifling  curiofitv  v/hich  women  in  general  are 
fo  jufHv  reproached   with,  and  which  is  only  oc- 
cafioned   by   idlenefs  and  envy,     jidelaide  thinks 
fuch  trifles  of  no  importance,  and  wonders  how 
people  can  difturb  themfelves  for  fuch  things  or 
wifh  to  knov/  a  fecret  which  cannot  intereftthem. 
When  fne  lives  in  the  world,  fhe  will  be  the  lafl 
to  hear  the  fcandalous  reports  which  are  circulated 
of  quarrels,    agreements,  &c.   &c.      She  will  be 
"witnefs  to  many  treacheries,  without  taking  any 
part  in    them  ;  and  often,  without  attending  to 
them.    People   ridicule  her  on  this  account,  and 
will     be    always  aflcing    her,     frctn    whence    Jhe 
comes  that  Jhe  knotcs  nothing?     It  is  true,  fhe  will 
be  ignorant  of  them  ;  but  fhe  will  know  how  to 
find    out  the    chara6lers   and  difpofitions   of  the 
perfons    with    whom    fhe    afibciates.       Wicked- 
nefs,    indolence,  and    gofliping  often  betray   the 
little  intrigues  of  fociety  ;  but  fenfe  and  prudence 
only  can  give  penetration.     Adelaide  will  feldom 
be  deceived  by  falfe  friends,  (for  what  good  heart 
is  not  fometinies  made  a  dupe  jj  but  (he  will  not 

beftow 
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beftow  her  confidence,  unlefs  to  thofe  who  de- 
fcrve  it ;  which  is  an  effential  matter :  for,  if  you 
cannot  prevent  being  treated  with  ingratitude, 
prudence  at  leaft  will  keep  you  from  being  be- 
trayed, u^delaide  never  forgot  our  little  retreat 
in  the  Convent  de  ^  ^^  and  Mademoifelle dc  Ceiig- 
ny.  She  will  never  more  judge  of  people  by  their 
appearance  nor  exprcilions :  fhe  is  cured  of  this  in- 
fatuation. No  one  ever  carried  this,  weaknefs  fi> 
far  as  Madame  de  Limours  did  ;  when  fhe  was 
young,  ro  be  amiable  in  her  eyes,  it  was  fufHcient 
to  have  a  long  face,  light  hair,  and  an  aquiline 
nofe.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Bruttetts.,  who 
were  handfome,  {he  called  lovely,  ftiiking,  and 
witty;  and  thofe  who  were  plain  were  crois  and 
good  for  nothing.  However,  as  it  is  very  poffible 
to  have  black  eyes  and  a  mild  difpofition,  or  a  pale 
complexion  with  a  peevilh  temper,  the  Vifcountefs 
frequently  found  herfelf  deceived  in  her  opinions  ; 
an  error  which  experience  alone  could  difcovcr. 
Madame  de  Berniere,  a  fair  and  intereding  fi- 
gure, became  her  intimate  friend  in  the  fpace  of 
eight  days ;  and  they  intirely  broke  with  each 
other  in  three  months,  after  having  had  a  dozen 
quarrels  in  the  time.  To  this  friendfliip  Madame 
de  Semi  re  fucceeded,  a  Brunette  full  of  wit  and  vi- 
vacity. But  the  Vifcountefs  foon  put  an  end  to 
this  attachment,  inraged  at  the  infupportable  folly 
and  impertinence  of  a  perfon  {ht  had  thought  ib 
droll  and  fo  clever.  I  could  tell  you  twenty  fto- 
ries  of  her  on  fimilar  occufions  . . .  .We  fav/  her  for 
fix  months  infeparable  from  a  woman  v/hom  fi"ie 
called  my  Icve^  my  dear ^  and  iry  ckild;  and  the  very 
next  Winter  they  were  quite  ftrangers.  This  con- 
du(il  did  much  harm  to  lier  charavfterj  and  her  cafi- 
K  3  oiF 
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off  friends  afperfed  her  without  mercy,  and  be- 
trayed all  the  little  fecrets  (he  had  confided  to  them 
during  their  Intimacy.  The  extreme  youth  of  the 
Vifcountefs,  and  the  bad  education  (he  had  recei- 
ved, could  only  plead  her  excufe;  and  ihe  had  too 
much  fenfe  not  to  endeavour  to  corre£i  her  error, 
when  fhe  grew  older. 

No,  my  dear  child,  Jdelaides  affe£lion  for  Her- 
mione  is  not  at  all  leffened.  On  the  contrary,  {he  is 
every  day  fonder  of  her.  Herm'wie  is  now  ten  years 
old,  and  is  really  as  pleafing  in  her  temper  as  in 
her  perfon.  She  has  all  the  fincerity  of  her  Tittle 
Mamma;  a  virtue  which  (he  intirely  owes  to  her, 
as  fhehad  naturally  a  difpofitlon  to  falfehood.  The 
poor  little  girl  has  been  under  great  trouble  to-day, 
Ihe  had  a  little  white  cat  which  fhe  took  great 
delight  in.  This  morning  the  unfortunate  Azolin 
fell  out  of  a  window  into  a  paved  court,  and  two 
hours  after  died  on  his  miftrefs's  lap.  At  this 
fliocking  fight,  Hermione  tut;ned  pale  as  death,  and 
then  burft:  into  tears,  throwing  herfelf  into  Jde~ 
laidc's  arms,    who  did  not   receive   her   without 

emotion  ! This  fcene  made  me  recollect  a 

picture  of  de  Greuze,  which  reprefents  a  little 
girl  weeping  for  her  Canary  bird  .  . .  .The  tears 
oi  Hermione  on  this  accident,  gave  me  I  know  not 
what  kind  of  pleafing  fenfation  . . .  .Thefe  infan- 
tine troubles  are  agreeable  to  contemplate,  becaufe 
they  prove  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  that  age. 
Thefe  pure  tears,  which  fall  for  the  lofs  of  a  cat, 
convince  us  that  the  heart  has  never  experienced 
any  real  grief.  Happy  zgc\ ...  .Adelaide  has  this 
evening  given  Hermione  a  fquirrel.  Should  any 
fimilar  accident  happen  to  it  in  two  or  three 
years,  may  it  be  wept  for  as  fincerely  as  Azo- 
lin ! 
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liii  I  Adelaide  and  I  have  waited  till  near  mid- 
night merely  to  tiilk  oi Herm'ione.  Adelaide,  like  a  true 
mother,  pleafes  herfelf  with  building  Caftles  for  her. 
She  looks  forward  to  .the  time  when  Hermione  will 
be  twenty  years  old  ;  file  wifhes  fbe  was  fo  now. 
But  in  that  cafe,  faid  I  to  her,  you  would  be  eight- 
and-twenty,  and  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  youth  ? 
....  But  Hennione  would  be  in  all  the  charms  of 
her's  ! .  . .  This  is  a  fentiment  which  not  only 
confoles  a  good  mother  for  the  lofs  of  her  charm;", 
but  makes  her  even  defirous  of  growing  older,  that' 
(he  may  fee  the  happy  days  deftined  for  her  children. 
She  cannot  be  under  any  concern  on  the  decreafe  of 
her  own  beauty,  when  Ihe  fees  her  daughter's  every 
day  improve.  Time  only  takes  graces  from  the 
mother  to  add  them  to  her  child. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child ;  on  Tuefday  T  (hall  fend  to 
your  Banker's  a  little  pi6ture  painted  by  Adelaide^ 
which  reprefents  her  giving  a  leflbn  to  Hermione. 
I  hope  the  painting  will  pleafe  you  as  well  as  thp 
refembiances. 


LETTER    LIX. 

Baronefs  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 

From  St.  *  *. 

JlI  O  W  happy  we  are.  Madam  !  .  . .  How- 
great  will  your  felicity  be,  what  joy  will  you  feel ! 
Ah,  who  is  more  fenilble  of  it  than  myfelf  ? .  .  , 
Our  children  are  equally  diftinguifhed  ;  they  are 
well !  .....  We  fhall  fee  them  in  three  months .  .  .. 
K  4  I  fend 
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I  fend  you  all  the  particulars,  and  not  only  the 
letter  Monf.  d'Almane  has  written  to  you,  but  that 
which  I  have  received  from  him,  as  I  imagine  it  will 
.give  you  ftill  more  pleafure,  and  I  have  notliing  I 
wifh  to  conceal  from  you  !  .  .  .  When  this  precious 
packet  was  brought  me  by  the  Chevalier  de  Her^ 
tain^  I  was  with  Madame  de  Limours,  ConJ^ardla^ 
and  my  daughter.  I  trembled  fo  much  I  could 
fcarce  open  my  letter  or  fpeak  ...  At  length  I  found 
it  was  from  Monf.  d'  Almane .  ...  I  opened  it ;  and 
judge  what  I  felt  on  reading  thefe  words  :  "  Glory 
*'  and  happinefs,  my  deareft  friend  !".  .  .  I  could 
not  utter  a  word, — I  threw  m.yfelf  on  my  knees  . . . 
My  dear  Adelaide  came  and  flung  her  arms  about 
my  neck  j  all  my  friends  furrounded  me  j  their  joy 
added  to  my  felicity .  . .  Why  were  you  not  here, 
Madam  ?  How  delightful  would  it  have  been  for 
me  to  embrace  you  at  that  moment !  What  would  I 
nothave  given,  had  you  been  here,  that  we  might  have 
read  our  letters  together  !  . .  .  Poor  little  Conjlantia 
was  much  afFedled,  and  the  name  of  Theodora  efca- 
ped  her  lips  ! .  .  .  and  fhefhed  a  torrent  of  tears  I  . . . 
Neverthelefs,  when  I  read  an  account  of  the  action, 
I  obferved  that  Adelaide'^  tranfport  and  emotions 
infinitely  exceeded  her  coufm's.  Great  fouls  alone 
are  capable  of  feeling  fentiments  of  this  kind  !  . .  . 
After  CouftanUa  had  heard  that  Theodore  had  recei- 
ved no  wounds,  the  reft  of  the  account  appeared  to 
have  very  little  effect  on  her. 

Adieu,  Madam  ;  remember  me,  I  intreat  you, 
to  Mbnfieurs  d\i\mer'i  and  Vahnont.  Ah !  that 
you  were  but  all  here  '  .  .  .  Adelaide  has  written 
yoii  a  very  good  letter,  which  fhe  hasjuft  fhewn 
me ;  yet  fhe  has  not  exprciied  half  the  part  i'hc  takes 
in  your joy  . . . 

LET- 


L 
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LETTER     LX. 

The  Vifcountejs  to  the  Barcnefs. 


AST  night  I   took  Conftantia    for   the-  fir  ft 
time  to  one  of  the  drefled-  balls  ;  we  ftaid  to  the  very 
hift,  and  guefs  what  time  it  was  before  we  were  in 
bed ;  abfolutely  half  paft  three  in  the  morning. — 
The    AfTembly    was  magniricent ;     an    immenfe 
croud  and  all  the  prettielb    women  in  Paris  were 
there  ;  but  they  only   appeared  to  fhew  their  fine 
clothes  ;  for  they  came  at  two,   and  went   away 
again   at    three  j    that   is,   as  foon    as    they    had 
been  viewed  by  the  whole  AfTembly,  and  when  their 
rouge  began  to  run,  and  their  hair  to  get  out  of  or- 
der :  they  gaped,  complained  of  heat,  and  retired. 
Oil !   in  our  time,   people  had  more  real  fpirit ;  I 
cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  abfolutely  dull  or 
inanimate    than    the  flirtations  now  a- days  ;    for 
they  really  confift   in  nothing  more  than  grimaces 
and  inquiries  about  drefs. — I  fupped  the  other  night 
with  one  of  thefe  fafhionable  flirts  }  it  was  Madame 
de  Blemur;  fhe  is  ugly,  but  thinks  hcrfclf  clever  and 
agreeable  ;  fhe  has  a  flow  of  words,  with  a  conftant 
giggle  which   fhe  ftyles  wit ;    flie  has  a  pofitive 
manner,  and  her  converfation  is  as  inilpid  as  it  is 
comm.on ;  and,    when   fhe  particularly   willies   to 
fhew  herfelf  off,  one  may  difcover  it  in  a  moment, 
for  fhe  tofles  herfelf  about  the  room,  never  fits  flill, 
walks  with  a  carelefs  air,  and  even  jumps  to  ad-^ 
-mire  herfelf  in  the  looking-glafs ;  and  finds  a  thou- 
fand  occafions  to  fhew  a  pretty  foot,  and  fhe  laughs 
quite  loud. — Thefe  now  are  all  the  artifices  of^ 
fafhionable  Coquette :  they  appear  to  me  perfectly 
■innocent,    becaufe  it  is  impoliibk  that  they  can 
K  5  ever 
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ever  injure  any  one.— Conftantia  was  witli  me  the 
evening  I  met  her,  and  all  the  company  were  full 
of  her  praifes  ;  indeed  I  never  faw  her  look  fo  well. 
Madam ev/f  Blemur  had  not  fenfe  fufficient  to  know 
fhe  ought  to  difguife  her  envy  j  fhe  could  not  per- 
ceive that  Conftantia  was  pretty ;  at  firft  flie  ufed  all 
her  arts  to  endeavour  to  eclipfe  her,  and  tried  all 
thofe  graces  which  I  have  defcribed  ;  but,  when  fhe 
perceived  all  her  arts  were  in  vain,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  company  were  ftill  fixed  on  Conftantia^ 
jhe  was  abfolutely  fo  difconcerted,  that  fhe  took  no 
further  pains  to  conceal  her  envy  or  ill-humour. 
How  much  does  a  foolifh  and  ridiculous  envy  dif- 
grace  and  humble  one  ! . .  .  .  I  remember  when  I 
was  young,  there  was  nothing  I  fo  much  dreaded 
as  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  poflefs  a  jealous  dif- 
pofition  ;  and  I  not  only  agreed  in  the  praifes  of  all 
the  pretty  v/omen,  but  really  found  pleafure  in  talk- 
ing of  their  beauty,  in  hopes  of  perfuading  thofe 
who  heard  me,  that  I  was  abfolutely  exempt  from 
this  contemptible  vice.  But  to  return  to  Madame 
de  Ble7nur :  what  completed  my  averfion  to  her 
was,  that,  when  the  converfation  turned  that  even- 
ing on  Madame  de ,  fhe,  in  my  opinion,  abufed 

her  in  a  moil  fhameful  manner,  and  wanted  to  turn 
into  ridicule  her  love  for  her  hufband  j  fhe  gave  us 
feveral  proofs,  which,  however,  had  a  very  different 
effect  from  what  fhe  expe(fled,  as  all  the  company 
admired  the  charafter,  fenfe,  and  behaviour  of  Ma- 
dame   -.  Madame  dc  Ble?iiur  agreed  that  fhe  was 

a  perfon  quite  perfeB — but  pronounced  that  laft 
word  in  a  m.oft  fatyrical  manner,  and  then  added, 
that  Aladame  de  — . —  tired  one  to  death,  in  conver- 
fation, and  that  fhe  was  romantic  to  the  greateft  ex- 
cefs :  I  had  a  great  inclination  to  anfwer,  they  can- 

^     not 
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not  be  very  tirefome  who  pollefs  a  good  underftand-- 
ing,  great  iVeetnefs  of  dirpofition,  and  much  in- 
formation, and  I  had  rather  be  ftyled  romantic 
than  ill-tempered  :  for  I  am  certain,  that,  if  Ma- 
dame de was  to  fhew  that  affei^'hon  to  a  lover, 

which  fhe  fhews  toher  hufband,  Madame  d,'.  Blomar 
would  then  think  her  engaging,  and  would  be  al- 
ways praifing  her  for  her  fenfibiiity.  People,  void 
of  principle,  have  always  an  averiion  to  thofe  who 
are  amiable,  and  wifh  to  make  even  virtue  itfelf 
appear  ridiculous  \  a  difficult  taik  ]  and  which  can 
only  ferve  to  difcover  their  ov/n  faults  and  depra- 
vity of  heart.. 

1  yefterday  made  a  hundred  vifits  with  Conftaniia^ 
and  carried  her  among  the  number  to  MadamiC  de 

.     She  returned  delighted  with  a  Mademoifellc 

de  >  ;   in  truth   it  is  impoflible  for  any  perfon 

to  have  been  better  educated,  or  to  be  more  amiable^ 
She  is  neither  fhy  nor  confufed   in  any  company, 
and  yet  has  all  that  modefty  which  is  fo  defirable  at 
her  age,  aiid  that  deference^  and  even  refpeit  for 
married  women,  which  is  always  engaging  in  fo- 
young  a  perfon.     Her  manner  of  exprefling  herfelf 
IS   always    gentle,  unafFe<Sled,  and  obliging  ;   an(J 
her  figure  is  as  pleafmg  as  it  is  ingenuous  ;  and  I 
know,  that  Ihe  pofleffes  as  much  knowledge  as  fhe- 
has  wit  and   grace. — But  how  is   it  poffible  for  a 
mother  fuch  as  her's  not  to  make  her  children  abfo- 
lutely  delightful  ?  Adieu,  ray  dear  friend ;  I  fhaU' 
come  and  fee  you    either   on    Thurfday  or   Fri- 
day.    There   is  no  allufion  either  to  you  or  me  in 
thofe  (hameful  verfes  which  you  have  heard  of;  and 
that  is  all  I  know  about  them,  as  I  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  to  fee  them.     At  all  times   one  meets  with 
jpeople  (otherwife  amiable)  who  are  curious  to  fee 
K  6  fuch 
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fuch  abominable  produ6iions,  will  learn  them  by  heart, 
and  repeat  them  in  all  companies ;  but  furely  to  read 
and  repeat  fuch  horrid  fluff  is  making  one's  felf  a  par- 
taker with  the  v/icked  Author  of  the  calumny  !  I 
can  hardly  conceive  how  any  perfons  of  real  prin- 
ciple can  fuffer  themfelves  to  read  a  libel ;  ftill 
leis  that  any  one  can  fo  much  defpife  all  decency 
as  to  talk  of  them  and  quote  pafiages  from  them 
in  company* 


LETTER    LXL 

I'he  Barone/s  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 

St.  *» 

j[  Have  been  very  uneafy  thefe  two  days 
paft,  my  dear  child.  Mifs  Bridget  has  been  dan- 
geroufly  ill  with  a  fore  throat.  The  day  before 
yefterday  Ihe  was  blooded  for  the  third  time  ;  and 
at  night  Adelaide  came  into  my  room  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  telling  me  that  Mifs  Bridget  was  worfe. 
I  beg,  Mamma,  added  Adelaide^  you  will  permit 
me  to  fit  up  with  her  to-night,  for  it  is  of  great  con- 
fequence  that  (he  fhould  take  the  medicine  which 
the  Phyfician  has  juft  ordered  her  every  hour ;  and  it 
is  impoffible  to  truft  to  the  care  of  a  nurfe  or  a  cham- 
ber-maid. V^ery  well,  interrupted  I,  I  confent  to 
your  fitting  up  to  night :  to-morrow  I  fhall  watch 
in  my  turn.  Adelaide  went  out  of  the  room,  and  I 
remained  alone  with  Madame  de  Limours.  What, 
faid  fhe  to  me,  do  you  permit  Jdelaide  to  fit  up  a 
whole  night !  . . .  At  her  age  all  young  people  go 
to  balls  at  night  j  fo .  .  .  but  Mifs  Bridget  has  a  fc* 

ver . .  - 
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ver  .  . .   Mifs  BriJret's  diforder  is  not  catchijig  ;  be- 
fides,  to  fave  my  daughter  a  little  fotigue,  and  even 
a  flight  fever,  1  v\''ould  not  prevent  her  difcharging 
a  duty  .  .  .  Yet  what  could  Ihe  do  more  for  you  ?   i 
do  not  know  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  fhe  herfelf  does 
not;    but,    the   more    gratitude   and    attachment 
I  fee  in  her  to  her  Governefs,    the  more  I   fhali 
depend  on  her   tendernefs   to  me.      According    to 
this    manner  of  thinking,  I  have  reafon  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  ;  for  Mifs    Bridget  has   received  from  Ade- 
laide the   moi\    tender   marks  of   afl-edtion.     She 
would  not  i'ufter  her  to  pafs  die  whole  night  with 
her. — Adelaide^  to  fatisfy  her,  pretended  to    leave 
her  at  three  o'clock  ;  but  concealed  herfelf  behind 
her  bed,  that  Ihe  might  watch  the  attention  of  the 
.nurfe.      She  did  not  dofe  for  a  moment ;  fhe  put 
out  the  medicine  every   hour,  and  gave  it  to  the 
nurfe,  whom  fhe  was  obliged  to  wake  feveral  times. 
When  the  Phyfician  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
Adelaide  was  ftill   in  Mifs  Bridget' %  chamber,  and 
gave  the  moft  exadl  account  of  the  night.     The 
Phyfician  aiTuring  her  then,  that  IMifs  Bridget  was 
abfolutely  out  of  danger,  fhe  burft  into  tears,  and 
her  joy  fo  greatly  overcame  her  fatigue,  that  fhe 
would  not    confent  to  lie   down,    but  pafTed  the 
whole  day  in  her  chamber.     She  was  trred  at  night, 
but  her  fpirits  were  not  exhaufted,  as  her  refolution 
had   kept  them  up.     She  flept    twelve   hours  lail 
night,  is  extremely  well  to-day,  and  Mifs  ^rzV^tf 
is  perfedlly  recovered. 

There  has  been  a  little  dialogue  to-night  be- 
tween Adelaide  and  Conjhntia^  the  account  of 
which  I  am  fure  v/ill  give  you  pleafure.  The 
Vifcountefs  was  a  little  out  of  humour  this  morn- 
ing, and  after  dinner  found  fault  with  Conjlahtiii 

rather 
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lather  unjuftly. — I  went  into  my  own  room  as 
ufual  at  five  o'clock.;  Adelaide  went  to  her  ftudics 
in  an  adjoining  room,  and  left  her  door  open,  fo 
that  I  could  bear  her  fmg,  fpealc,  and  play,  as 
well  as  if  we  had  been  together.  You  know  that 
«o  noife  prevents  me  from  writing,  and  that  I 
compofed  all  my  Works  by  the  found  of  the  harp 
and  harpfichord  ;  and  interrupting  myfelf  every 
minute  to  fay,  that  is  wrong,  you  play  out  of  time^. 
&c.  I  feated  myfelf  at  my  defk,  and  my  daughter 
took  up  her  harp.     In  about  half  an  hour  after  I 

was  informed  that  Mademoifelle  de  P was 

coming;  that  her  coach  was  in  the  avenue.  I 
told  Adelaide,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  and 
ftay  in  the  faloon  till  fupper.  Coming  out  of  my 
chamber,  I  met  Confiantia,  and  told  her  the  fame  ^ 
but  a  moment  after  I  found  it  was  a  niiftake,  and 

that  Madernoifelle  de  P was  not  come.     So  1 

went  up  flairs  again,  and,  as  there  was  a  carpet  in 
my  room,  I  went  in  without  making  the  lead 
noife.  I  had  left  a  candle  upon  my  defk,  feated 
myfelf  in  my  great  chair,  and  took  up  my  pen; 
and,  hearing  Adelaide  and  Ci>nja7tita  talking,  I 
thought  it  would  be  amufing  to  write  their  con- 
verfation,  which  forms  the  following  dialogue  : 

Con/iantia.     ....  One  quarter  of  an  hour  only  i' 

Adelaide.  Ah,  my  dear!  I  would  converfe 
with  you  with  all  my  heart,  if  Mamma  knew  it ; 
fcut  me  thinks  I  am  i'ufy  at  this  time,  and  the 
thought  of  that  would  give  me  pain  ;  it  looks  as 
if  I  deceived  her 

Conjiantia.  At  your  age  my  aunt  does  not  re- 
quire you  to  ftudy  without  fome  relajcation 

Adelaide.  She  knows  how  much  I  love  to  be 
employed.    I  ihould  have  ill  juofited  by  h^i  car^g 

and 
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and  her  example,  if  putting  afide  my  work  would 
be  any  pleafure  to  me  ;  but  I  repeat  it  to  you,  that 
the  reafon  I  had  rather  talk  to  you  another  time  is, 
becaufe  I  told  my  Mamma,  when  fhe  went  down 
flairs,  that  I  fhould  work  hard. 

Conjiantia.     Well  then,  I  muft  go but  it 

is  very  cruel  however 

Adelaide.     Conftantia  ?  . .  . . 

Conftantia.     What  ?  .  .  . . 

Adelaide.     If  you  are  angry,  ftay  then 

Con/iayitia,     You  certainly  do  not  love  me. . . , 

Adelaide.     Do  you  think  fo? ...  . 

Conftantia.     But 

Adelaide.     Come,  let  us  talk  then 

Conjiantia.  If  you  knew  how  unhappy  I  am 
to-day  !  .  .  .  . 

Adelaide.     How  fo  ?  .  .  .  . 

Conjiantia.  You  faw  in  what  a  manner  Mamma 
treate<l  me  this  afternoon We  may  fpeak  be- 
fore Hermione,  ftie  will  not  tell  what  we  fay. 

Hennione.  Oh  !  I  read  fo  attentively,  1  IhaH 
■not  even  hear  it. 

Conjiantia.  When  Mamma  returned  to  her 
chamber,  I  followed  her.  1  wifhed  to  fpeak  to 
her;  but  fhe  received  me  with  fuch  feverity,  not- 
withftanding  I  was  not  in  fault,  as  you  was  wit- 
refs  to. 

Adelaide.  Not  in  fault,  my  dear  Conftantia  f 
■do  you  confider  what  you  fay  ? , . . .  You  accufe 
your  mother  of  injuftice. 

Conftantia.  I  have  not  complaintd  to  any  body 
elfe,  but  may  I  not  to  you  ? 

Adelaide.  No,  for,  if  fuch  an  idea  fhould  enter 
■into  your  imagination,  you  ought  to  reje<ft  it,  and 
think  you  have  deceived  yourfelf.    Would  yoa 

tell 
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tell  my  aunt  you  was  not  in  fault?  No,  furely,  oa 
the  contrary,  you  appeared  to  think  (he  was  in 
the  right  •,  the  complaints  which  you  have  fince 
made  takes  from  you  all  the  merit  of  the  mildnefs 
you  (litwed  her,  and  looked  like  hypocrify.  Be- 
fides,  fuppofmg  it  true  that  my  aunt  was  for  a 
moment  out  of  humour,  who  will  excufe  it,  and 
feek  to  conceal  her  little  foibles,  if  you  do  not? 
This  is  the  only  proof  of  gratitude  you  can  fhew 
her.  Have  you  a  right  to  expe6l  that  fhe  is  per- 
/edl  ?  Pardon  my  freedom,  my  dear  Coufm  ;  it 
gives  me  great  pain  to  afflict  you,  but  I  love  you 
too  much  to  conceal  the  truth. 

Conftantia  (weeping.)  Yet  I  flatter  myfelf  you 
do  not  doubt  my  afledion  for  my  Mamma. 

Adelaide.  It  is  becaufe  I  know  the  extreme 
goodnefs  of  your  heart,  that  I  fpeak  to  you  with  fo 
much  fmcerity. 

6'<?«/2aw/zfl  (ftiU  weeping.)  I  know  you  are  in 
the  right. 

Adelaide.  Amiable  candour  !  embrace  me,  my 
charming  friend. 

Conftantia,  My  dear  Coufm,  I  wifh  I  could 
refemble  you  ! 

Adelaide.  You  have  nothing  to  wifh  for  ;  you 
have  every  good  quality  j  but,  as  I  am  older  thaa 
you,  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  I  fhould  have  a 
little  more  reflection,. 

Conftantia.  I  am  in  defpair ;  you  have  juft  made 
me  fenfible  that  my  fault  is  inexcufable 

Adelaide.  Well,  my  dear  Conftantia^  repair  itj. 
it  is  in  your  power. 

Conftantia.     How  ? 

At  this  part  of  the  converfation  I  got  up  foftly, 
and  went  tc  find  the  Vifcountefs.     1  did  net  tell 

her 
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her  the  whole  of  v/hat  I  had  jufl  heard;  but  in- 
formed her  that  Conftantia  was  in  defpair  for  having 
difpleafed  her;  and  defired  her  to  conceal  my 
having  heard  the  converfation.  While  we  were 
talking,  the  door  opened,  and  Conftantia  came  in 
with  her  eyes  much  inflamed.  Perceiving  me, 
fhe  was    a   little  confufed  ;  I   told   her  that  Ma- 

demoifelle  dc  P was  not  come  ;  and  I  fuft'ered 

her  to  believe  I  had  been  all  this  time  with  the 
Vifcountefs.  After  a  moment's  refle<flion  Conftan- 
tia approached  her  mother  in  tears;  the  Vifcoun- 
tefs embraced  her;  and  Conftantia.,  throwing  her- 
felf  upon  her  knees,  frankly  owned  (lie  had  been 
complaining  of  her,  and  that  Adelaide  had  made 
herfenfible  how  much  (he  was  in  fault.  At  thefe 
words  the  Vifcountefs,  much  foftened,  raifed  her 
up  and  praifed  her  for  her  fincerity.  Alas,  Mam- 
ma !  faid  Conftantia^  I  have  not  had  the  merit  of 
doing  it  of  my  own  accord  :  it  is  Adelaide  who 
advifed  me  to  make  this -confeflion  !  At  this  lad 
proof  of  her  fmcerity  the  Vifcountefs  and  I  both 
embraced  her,  and  found  it  impofiible  to  refrain 
from  tears ;  for  who  could  avoid  being  afFedled 
by  fuch  proofs  of  ingenuous  franknefs?  I  praifed 
this  ^St\ox\.  with  enthufiafm,  for  indeed  it  was 
charming;  but  the  Vifcountefs  infifled  that  I 
(hould  not  have  been  (o  much  afftcfted  by  it,  if  it 
had  not  made  Adelaide  appear  fo  amiable.  Apropos 
of  this  little  incident,  the  Vifcountefs  is  very  de- 
firous  I  fhould  acknowledge  what  are  Jdelaide''% 
fecret  faults.  I  muft  own,  fays  fhe,  I  do  not  know 
myfelf  that  {he  has  any;  but  i  fhould  think  fine 
muft  have  one   at  leail,  however  trifling  it  may 

be That   would  be  my  fault,  fince  we  are 

convinced  that  there  are  no  imperfedlions,  nor  even 

vices. 
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vices,  that  education  cannot  deftroy. ....  Then 
you  really  do  not  know  one  Tingle  fault  fhe  has. . . . 
But  firft  we  mufl  underftand  each  other  j  explain 
to  me  what  is  the  having  a  fault  r  ...  It  is  an  in- 
clination, more  or  lefs  dangerous,  which  conftantly 

governs  us Which  conftantly   governs  us  ? 

What  a  terrible  definition  !....!  believe  it  juft. 
....  And  I  alfo,  which  is  the  reafon  that  I  have 
always  thought  it  impoffible  to  be  perfe<Slly  happy, 
if  we  have  a  fmgle  defe£l, — And  you  think  that 
education  is  able  to  extirpate  them  all? — If  it 
corrects  one,  why  can  it  not  correct  more  ? . . . . 
Oh,  becaufe  it  is  not  poflible  for  us  to  be  perfetJ. 
— Perfe<^  !  no,  certainly;  but  confider  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  commit  a  fault,  and  to  have  a 
fault.  I  proteft  to  you  that  Adelaide  has  not  one 
fmgle  defedl ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  bad  cuftom  that 
has  taken  root,  or  rather,  as  you  fay,  no  dangerous 
inclination  which  conftantly  predominates ;  yet  fhe 
is  not  perfect:,  fince  no  mortal  can  be  fo.  She  is 
very  gentle;  yet  it  is  poflible  certain  circumftances, 
may  make  her  fliew  a  little  impatience  and  even 
anger;  fhe  may  be  deceived;  fhe  may  be  unjuft 
for  a  moment,  or  out  of  humour.  But,  ftnce  fhe 
has  no  habitual  faults,  her  errors  will  appear  very 
rarely,  and  be  very  trifling,  and  can  never  hurt 
her  reputation,  or  make  her  unhappy. — Then 
you  think,  if  I  had  been  better  educated,  I  fhould 

have  had  a  milder  difpofition I  have  no  doubt 

of  it In  that  cafe,  Replied  the  Vifcountcfs, 

it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  well  inftrufted. — 
Adieu,  my  dear  child ;  you  often  afk  me  for  par- 
ticulars and  whole  converfations.  I  hope  you 
will  be  contented  with  this  letter;  but  I  fhould 
not  be  fatisfied  myfelf  with  it,  if  I  had  not  written 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  thefe  long  pages  to  Seraphina^ 
merely  to  talk  about  you. — Embrace  her  for  me, 
as  well  as  her  filler,  to  whom  I  (hall  write  on 
Thurfday. 

I  have  opened  my  letter  again  to  tell  you  news, 
of  which  Mademoifelle  de  }*-  ■  ■  had  undertaken 
to  acquaint  the  Vifcountefs.  M.  de  Falce  hzs  juft 
quitted  the  army,  and  is  totally  ruined  ;  of  all  his 
great  fortune  he  has  nothing  remaining  but  an 
annuity  of  fifty  thoufand  livres  !  Mademoifelle 
de  Fake  has  confumed  all  her  fortune,  for  her 
debts  far  exceed  the  portion  fhe  received.  Her 
hufband  went  av/ay  lafl  night;  it  is  faid  he  means 
to  travel  for  two  or  three  years.  Mademoifelle 
de  Fake  remains  here  without  affiftancc,  without 
advice,  without  refource,  abandoned  by  all  her 
friends,  and  even  by  Monf.  de  Remicouri.  She  is 
.very  ill  and  keeps  her  bed ;  at  this  motnent  the 
Vilcountefs  fees  only  her  misfortunes ;  Ihe  forgets 
the  caufes  of  them,  and  has  juft  left  us  to-  fly  to 
her  afliftance. 


LETTER    LXII. 

'The  Baron  to  Mon/ieur  d'Jimeri. 

J,  Shall  moft  certainly,  Sir,  be  at  Paris  the 
beginning  of  April.  I  bring  back  our  two  chil- 
dren ftill  more  deferving  of  our  afFec^tion,  and  of 
the  happinefs  that  awaits  them.  Could  they  have 
ailed  otherwife  .^  They  are  Frenchmen  !  They 
have  (hewn  as  much  knowledge  and  alertnefs  as 
courage.  In  giving  them  due  praife,  we  cannot 
fay  they  havediftinguiihed  themfelves  j  for,  amongft 

fuch 
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fuch  a  number  of  young  Frenchmen  as  are  here, 
no  one  can  diftinguifti  himfelf  by  courage  only. 

I  hope,  Sir,  to  find  you  at  Paris  as  well  as 
Monf.  anJ  Madame  deValmont.  I  keep  in  refervc 
for  our  amiable  ChsrleszW  the  pleafure  of  furprifing 
bim.  I  think  he  entert?iins  great  hopes ;  he  fees 
I  love  him  as  a  fon  ;  but  I  pleafe  myfelf  fometimes 
with  perplexing  him,  at  leaft  I  keep  him  in 
fufpence. 

Yes,  v,'e  are  about  to  form  that  union  fo  much 
wiflied  for,  that  union,  the  objedl  of  both  our 
vows  !  Drive  away  then  from  you  thofe  dark 
thoughts  which  pofiefs  you.  Forget,  if  polTible, 
thofe  melancholy  reflections  which  have  imbittered 
your  life.  Dare  to  think  yourfelf  worthy  of  hap- 
pinefsj  you  have  acquired  that  right.  Adieu  I 
Sir ;  I  befeech  you  to  engage  Monf.  and  Madame 
de  Valmont  to  keep  the  fecret,  till  Madame  tTJlmane 
has  communicated  it  to  the  Vifcount  and  Vifcoun- 
tefs  de  Limours. 


LETTER    LXIII. 
^b^  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'OflaUs» 

XMagine  my  happinefs,  my  dear  child ;  they 
are  coming  ! .  .We  Ihall  fee  them  in  two  days  !  .  . . 
To-morrow  we  fet  out,  and  are  in  hopes  we  (ball 
meet  them  thirty  or  forty  leagues  from  Paris. .  .  . 
Oh,  what  could  add  to  my  felicity,  if  ycu  were  but 
here  i"  You  cannot  conceive  all  that  pafles  in  my 
heart ;  no,  though  you  know  it  fo  well,  you  can- 
not guefs  at  it !  ...  I  only  returned  from  St.  *  * 
this  morning.     The  Courier  fent  by  Monfieur 

d'Almanc 
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d'  /Ihnane  came  through  Paris,   and   told  me  Ma- 
dame de  Fahjiont  was  juft  arrived  and  waited  for 
me  at  my  houfe.     This  intelligence  I  concealed 
from  my   daughter,     I    fent  for  horfes,   and   we 
fet  out  immediately.     Adelaide  had    no  fufpicio'n 
of  the  event  which  was  to  fix    her  fortune..  .. 
When  we  alighted  from  the  coach,  we  faw  Ma- 
dame de  FahriG7Jt  on  the  fteps ;   Jdehjide  flew   to 
embrace  her  and  exprefs  her  joy.     As  to  myfelf, 
I  was  fo  much  moved  and  foftened  to  find  myfelf 
in  Madame  de  Vulmont's  arms,  that  1  cannot  de- 
fcribe  to  you  what  I  felt ....  We  all  three  wept, 
without  being  able  to  fay  a  word.     However,    as 
foon  as  we  entered  my  apartment,  I  took  Adelaide 
by  the  hand,   and  faid  to  her,  embrace  Madame  de 
Valmont   again ;    embrace   her,    my  dear  Adelaide 
with  the  tendernefs  of  a  daughter,  for  foon  you 
will  become   her's  ....  At    thefe  words   Adelaide 
blufhed    and   trembled  ;    a  flood  of   tears  bathed 
her  cheeks.     For   the  firft  moment  fhe  faw  only 
her  mother  .  .  .  She  was  flruck  with  the  ideas  of 
fear  and  grief,    confidering  that  I   was  to  be  no 
longer  arbitrefs  of  her  fate  .  .  .  We  each  took  her 
in   our  arms.      Adelaide  leaned   on  my  neck  ;  fhe 
could  only  anfwer  by  fobs  and  fighs  ;  fhe  was  in- 
different to  the  carefles  of  A'lac'ame  de  Valmont.    It 
appeared  fhe   wanted  to  let  me  fee  flie  could  lt)ve 
no-body  but  me  .  .  .  At  length  Madame    de  Val- 
mont left  us  ;  and,  when  we  were  alone,  fhe  opened 
her  heart  to  me  without  difguife  :  fhe  confefled  that 
fhe   preferred  this  match  to  any  other  ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  fhe  was  fure  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont 
would  never  feparate  her  from  me.     But  fhe  added, 
that  (be  thought  the  Chevalier  was   too  young, 

and 
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and  fhe  wiflied  he  was  a  few  years  older.     I  fatiC 
fied  her  on  this  matter  by  faying  I  perfeaiy  knew 
his  d.fpofition,  and  that,  when  one  has  received  I 
good  education   twenty-four  is  old  enough  to  avoid 
being  corrupted.     Monfieur  and  Madame  d,  VaU 
mont  and  Monf.  cVA,nuri  fupped  with  us  this  event 
ing  ;   Adelatde,  though  for  the  whole  time  rather  fe- 
nous    behaved  charmingly.     I  have  had  to-day  a 
very  high  quarrel  with  the  Vifcountefs.     It  was  ne 
ceflary  to  tell  her,  that  Adelaide  would  be  married 
in  f:x  weeks      This  news,  which  was  not  confided 
to  her,  could  not  fail  of  exciting  her  anger.     She 
told  me,  I  put  no  confidence  in  her.     I  was  obli 
lid  \^fP;°^^\^^^  ^'th  indifcretion.-Friendfhip, 
rtl         A''  '^.''^^"°'  '^^"•''^  "^^  ^o  expofe  the 
?ou  wi'th     ^^PP-^^\«^-/  daughter,  in'trufling 
>o..  with  a  fecret  which  I  knew  you  could  not 

ceal  fromCorjianUa  your  defign  of  marrying  her  to 
neodoreP  Did  you  keep  it  ?  ...  At  thefe"  words 
the  Vifcountefs^  havmg  nothing  to  anfwer,  rofe  up 
in  a  furious  paffion,  which  adually  terrified  me-1 
I  would  have  ftopped  her;  but  fhJwem  aw^in- 
ftantly,  declaring  fhe  woul^  never  fee  me  again,  as 
long  as  fte  lived.  About  V  hour  after  I W  to 
fr  houfe,     where  I   found   her   alone   with  her 

her  £  h^'  ha«^  "^tirely  broke  with  each  other  :  and 

f'aed  hv  h  '''?"^'^^"^'  7^^  '^^^^  irritated  than  af- 

S^ed  \^  r  Tr  ""''^  '''"'-     ^'  ^°«"  ^«  I  ap- 
peared, fhe  fent  her  away,  and,  coming  up  to  me 

with  determined  rage,  afked  me  u^hat  Iwa„ud  P  I 
tion,  that  I  trembled  as  if  I  had  been  the  guilty  per- 
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»on.  I  am  come,  faid  I,  to  endeavour  to  reftore  the 
tranquillity  which  you  have  not  only  loft  yourfelf, 
but  have  deprived  me  of.  It  is  very  true,  that  I 
have  concealed  from  you  the  moft  important  fecret 
of  my  life.  It  is  not  my  fault ; — it  is  your's  ...  I 
could  not  depend  on  your  difcretion  ;  but  I  never 
doubted  your  juftice  or  your  friendfhip  ....  As  I 
,  finifhed  thefe  words,  the  Vifcountefs,  bathed  in 
tears,  threw  herfelf  into  my  arms  with  that  charm- 
ing- franknefs,  which  accompanies  all  her  a<Stions 
....  I  received  this  embrace  as  a  pardon  ;  it  re- 
ftored  me  to  happinefs,  which  I  could  not  enjoy 
without  her  friendihip.  Our  hearts  were  made  for 
each  other  j — how  then  does  it  happen  they  are 
formed  fo  unlike  ?  "^ 

The  Countefs  Anatolle^  prettier  than  ever,  came 
to  fee  me  this  afternoon.  She  talked  to  me  for  an 
hour  of  Monf.  ctAlmane^s  return,  and  aficed  me  a 
thoufand  queftions  about  Theodore.  Poor  Madame 
de  Voice  is  dying  of  a  confumption,  and  can  fcarcely 
live  three  months.  Adieu,  my  dear  child  3  it  is 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning;,  and  I  muft  rife  to- 
morrow before  feven.  Adieu  ;  though  the  polr 
does  not  go  till  Tuefday,  I  fhall  write  every  day  : 
you  jnay  depend  on  a  particular  and  exacR:  Journal, 
lince  I  have  no  other  means  of  informing  you  of  my 
fentiments  and  ideas. 


LET- 
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LETTER     LXIV. 
^he  Barcnefs  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 

Tuefday. 


o 


_  I  my  daughter,  they  are  here  !  .  .  .  I  have  feen 
and  embraced  them  !  .  .  .  They  are  here  ;  aiid  nei- 
ther grief  nor  joy  has  been  fatal.  Scarce  was  I  out 
of  bed  this  morning,  when  I  heard  a  carriage  in  the 
Court :  thinking  it  mine,  I  finifhed  drefling,  when 
my  door  fuddenly  flew  open,  and  I  faw  Monf.  d'Al~ 
mane  and  Iheodore  ....  At  the  fame  inftant,  Ade^ 
laide,  amazed,  ran  in  and  threw  herfelf  into  her  fa- 
ther's arms.  What  a  fcene  !  .  .  .  .  what  happinefs  ! 
after  a  year's  abfence,  after  having  felt  lo  many 
fears  and  anxieties  !  you,  my  daughter,  who  know 
my  heart ;  you  alone  are  capable  of  judging  of  the 
extent  of  my  felicity  !  . . .  The  meeting  of  Adelaide 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont  was  at  noon  !  He  is  fo 
afFedled,  fo  tranfported  with  his  good  fortune,  that 
fce  is  deprived  of  fpeech.  He  can  only  gaze  on 
Adelaide,  embrace  his  mother,  and  kifs  my  hands. 
Adelaide  blufhes  more  than  ufual,  and  redoubles 
her  tendernefs  to  me.  Ker  eyes  frequently  are  tilled 
with  tears,  when  flie  looks  at  me  j  but  flie  does  not 
avoid  the  Chevalier,  nor  even  omit  any  opportunity 
of  (hewing  her  attention  to  him,  or  faying  an 
obliging  thing.  Theodore  takes  a  lively  fhare  in  his 
friend's  happinefs  ;  to-morrow  evening  he  will  be 
acquainted  with  his  own  j  for  M.  d'  Almane  has  fent 
an  exprefs  to  the  Vifcount  who  has  been  abfcnt  a 
week,  and  they  only  wait  for  his  return  to  declare 
the  marriage  of  Conjiantia  and  Theodore,      You 

can- 
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cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  afFe6lionate  joy  of  Monf. 
d'Jimeii,  yet  the  indelible  remembrance  of  the  hap- 
lefs  Cecilia  troubles  him  in  the  midll:  of  his  tranfports ! 
Have  I  deferved  fo  much  happinefs  !  faid  he  to  me 
this  evening,  I  always  dread  lofing  it .  . .  He  pro- 
nounced thefe  words  in  a  voice. that  penetrated  me  : 
one  fmgle  fubjecl  of  remoffe  fufEccs  to  taint  the 
pured  felicity .  . ,  To  enjoy  true  happinefs,  one 
muft  have  merited  it.  God  blefs  you,  my  dear 
child  !  I  will  continue  this  letter  to-morrow,  as  it 
cannot  go  till  Thurfday. 


Wednejday  Night, 

Have  this  moment  received  your  letter,  in 
which  you  acquaint  meof  the  Chevalier  de  Murville's 
death.  1  would  not  have  Monf.  cTJimeri  hear  it,  till 
the  weddings  are  over:  for  in  his  prefent  frame  of 
mind  I  am  fure  he  would  be  extremly  affected.  I 
have  mentioiied  it  to  no  one  but  Madame  de  Fahiont, 
who  agrees  with  me  in  the  necellity  of  concealing  it 
at  prefent  from  her  father;  and  we  have  taken  all 
proper  precautions,  in  cafe  any  parcel  lliould  arrive 
from  *  *  *  ,  that  this  melancholy  reftitution  may 
not  be  delivered  to  her  in  his  prefence. 

The  Vifcountefs  is  all  in  raptures;  the  Vifcount 
is  arrived,  and  it  is  agreed,  thzt  Con/? wtia,  Theodore^ 
Adelaide^  and  Charles  are  to  be  married  the  fame  day. 
What  a  day  for  me  !  . .  .  We  are  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  the  Count  de  Rofeville ;  his  laft  letter  was 
dated  from  *  *  *.  The  return  of  fo  beloved  and 
deferving  a  brother  will  complete  Madame  de  Li- 
mours's  blifs  .  . .  Mine,  alas  !  will   not  be  perfect. 

Vol.  hi.  L  you 
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you  will  not  be  prefent  ! . . .  And  what  a  fpace  di- 
vides us  !  .  .  .  You  will  not  read  for  a  month  all  thefe 
particulars  you  fo  impatiently  expert!  . .  , 

The  Countefs  Anatolle  came  to  fee  me  to-day ; 
I  acquainted  her  with  my  fon's  marriage.  She 
bluflied,  turned  pale,  and  caft  down  her  eyes.  I 
took  no  notice  of  her  concern,  and  changed  the 
difcourfe.  In  a  few  minutes  fhe  told  me  fhe 
fhould  leave  Paris  to-morrow  for  two  months, 
and  prefently  after  went  away.  I  own  myfelf  deep- 
ly interefted  for  her.  What  mother  does  not  in  her 
heart  pardon  a  weaknefs,  of  which  her  fon  is  the 
caufe. 

I  am  writing  to  you,  my  dear  daughter,  fur- 
rounded  by  taylors,  mantua-makers,  milliners  •  no 
lefs  tlian  ten  pen'bns  are  in  my  room,  and  mv  bureau 
is  covered  with  rich  ftuffs,  flowers,  gauzes,  and 
lace.  Adelaide  will  chufe^nothing,  and  depends  on 
my  tafte.  This  is  trufting  to  me  a  bufmefs  which 
I  fhall  be  very  attentive  to  ;  it  is  the  adorning  and 
beautifying  oi  Adelaide.  No  Coquette  can  be  more 
taken  up  with  ornamenting  her  own  perfon  than  I 
am  with  ftudying  what  will  beft  fuit  her's.  During 
this  time  fhe  attends  to  her  books,  her  learning, 
and  her  mufick,  juft  as  ufual.  Hermione  did  not 
know  till  to-day,  that  her  Mamma  was  going  to  be 
married.  She  ihewed  the  greateft  aftonifhment ; 
and,  looking  at  Adelaide  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  faid. 
Mamma,  fliall  I  ftill  be  your  child  ?  .  . .  Thefe 
words  made  Adelaide  weep  alfo  ;  and,  taking  Her- 
mione \\\htr  ^ivms^  fhe  afiured  her,  with  a  thoufand 
embraces,  that  flie  fhould  always  love  her  dearly. 
This  redored  the  little  one's  fpirits  ;  and  fhe  told 
me,  flie  was  very  glad  I  had  chofen  the  Chevalier 

de 
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d£  VaJmonty  becaufe  he  w.is  alnioft  as  ainiable  as 
her  little  Mamma. 

What  they  informed  you  concerning  Madame  cle 
Gerville  was  then  true,  but  is  now  no  longer  fo. 
She  has  given  up  devotion,  and  W\t}\  it  the  charac- 
ter fhe  had  attained  ;  and  all  for  the  fake  of  a  young 
man  juft  coming  into  the  world,  and  whom  fhe 
has  undertaken  to  fafliion  and  introduce.  She  only 
needed  this  kind  of  error,  fo  fcandalous  in  a  woman 
of  her  age,  to  render  her  as  ridiculous  as  fhe  is  dei- 
picable. 

jVIadame  de  Valce  corxmwti  in  the  fame  {late  :  it 
is  faid  to  be  difappointment  alone  which  kills  her. 
The  Vifcountefs's  behaviour  to  her  ought  to  aug- 
,1-nent  her  remorfe,  if  fhe  is  really  capable  of  any 
;emotions  of  gratitude  and  repentance. 


'Thur/day. 

\  HE  Count  de  Rcfeville  comes  to-night ;  (o 
we  fhall  certainly  fign  the  articles  next  Monday  . . . 
Oh  what  a  day  ! ...  .1  am  really  not  myfelf . . .  I 
am  continually  moved,  ever  ready  to  fhed  tears. 
I  neither  fleep  nor  eat  j  I  cannot  fpeak  j  my  looks 
are  wild  and  flupid  ;  i  have  but  one  thought, — but 
one  idea. 

I  forgot  to  mention  Madame  d'Olcy ;  fhe 
behaves  perfedtly  well  on  this  occafion.  Her  vanity 
is  flattered  by  her  nephew's  nuptials  ;  fhe  is  at  pre- 
fent  thetendereftandbeft  offifters.  She  inftlied  on 
Madame  de  Vahncnt'?.  lodging  with  her  ;  fhe  never 
leaves  her,  and  fhe  is  always  here  ;  which  inrages 
L  2  tne 
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the  Vifcountefs,  who  cannot  abide  her.  Adieu,  my 
clear  daughter  ;  were  you  but  here,  what  happinsfs 
could  equal  mine  ! 


LETTER     LXV. 

^he  Count  de  Rofeville  to  the  P-rince. 


H  !  Sir,  what  an  expreflion  has  efcaped  you  ! 
You  praife,  it  is  true,  the  moderation  of  the  Prince 
your  father ;  that  virtuous  principle  which  leads 
him  to  prefer  peace  to  almoft  certain  conquefts  ; 
you  add,  however,  ■"  that  a  war,  though  unjuft, 
would  have  given  you  an  opportunity  of  fignaliiing 
yourfelF."  Is  this  your  reafon  for  difcontent  r— 
The  much  efleemed  Author  of  the  Inftitutions  of  a 
Prince,  /Ibbe  Duguet^  exclaims,  "  Unhappy  is  the 
**  Prince  who  engages  in  an  unjuft  war;  he  is  the 
**  murderer  of  all  the  vidlims  to  his  ambition  or 
*'  his  other  pafTions  :  he  plunges  the  poniard  into 
*'  the  lieart  of  his  fubjefis,  and  is  the  executioner 
*'  of  all  thofe  vv^ho  perifh  in  the  enemy's  army. 
*'  All  the  carnage  on  both  fides  will  be  fet  to  his 
"  account:  the  blood  of  both  parties,  that  is  {bed, 
*'  will  be  t.-quired  of  him.  He  will  be  found,  in 
*'  the  frght  of  God,  guilty  of  all  the  horrid  confe- 
*'  quences  of  war,  of  all  the  confljgrations  and  ra- 
**  pine  committed  both  by  his  own  troops  and  by 
**  thofe  of  the  enemy  :  of  the  ravages  and  devaTla- 
*'  tions,  which  the  moft  adtive  and  humane  Gene- 
**  rals  cannot  prevent.  All  this  dreadful  heap  of 
*'  crimes  and  of  wiciccd^iefs  will  fall  on  his  head," 
^c. 

What 
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What  a  frightful  and  terrible  pi<5lure  of  the  fhock- 
Ing  mifchiefs  ambition  produces  ! — Does  it  not 
deeply  afFedl  you,  Sir  ?  To  acquire  merely  fame, 
you  need  not  be  .niformly  virtuous  :  even  then, 
however,  courage  and  ambition  will  fail  you,  unlefs 
attended  by  good  fortune  :  it  is  only  in  profperity 
that  ilijuftice  can  dazzle  for  a  moment  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar.  Brilliant  fuccefles  alone  gain  a  vein  of 
temporary  triumph.  Should  Fortune  abandon  you, 
hatred,  contempt  and  infamy  follow  of  courfe.  But 
a  reputation  founded  on  true  glory  is  not  fubjeft  to 
chance  nor  the  caprices  oi  Fortune.  ■  Bejuft,  be 
merciful,  and  you  will  appear  as  great  in  adverfity 
as  in  the  moft  eftablifhed  itate  of  happinefs, 
.  Your  Highnefs  will  allow  me  to  make  fome  re- 
marks on  this  queftion  :  "  Whether  a  Prince  fhould 
fufFer  himfelf  to  read  anonymous  fatyrical  Works 
againft  himfelf,  or  his  Minifters,  his  people  in  office, 
and  thofe  neareft  his  perfon  ?"  Your  Highnefs 
feems  willing  to  think,  that  fuch  writings  may  dif- 
cover  to  a  Prince  his  own  faults  and  the  true  cha- 
ra(5ter  and  conduift  of  thofe  about  him.  I  agree 
with  you,  Sir,  that  ufeful  truths  may  fometimes  be 
extradled  from  fuch  contemptible  productions  : 
thofe,  however,  which  concern  yourfelf,  would  dif- 
giift  v/ithout  improving  you  ;  for  blame,  dicl.^tci 
by  malice,  ve.";es,  without  amending  us.  If  by 
chance,  in  a  work  of  dils  fort,  amongil  the  various 
accuKitions  of  your  Miniilers  and  people  in  ofHce, 
there  fhould  be  one  founded  in  jultice,  hov/  are  you 
to  fift  it  out  of  the  confufed  h^^p  of  impofitions  and 
calumnies  ?  Is  a  Prince  to  feek  truth  in  a  libel  ?  I:^ 
he  to  expe61:  it  froui  a  coward  or  a  villain  ?  Will 
you  Sir,  who  detefl:  and  v/ill  not  liften  to  a  flan- 
derer,  read  a  libel  v/ithout  fcruple  ?  Will  you  not 
give  up  a  blameu.ble  curiofity  to  the  gratitude  you 

L  3  owe 
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owe  to  your  Minifter,  or  your  people  in  place,  who 
ferve  you  with  zeal  and  attachment  ?  What !  whilit 
they  are  dedicating  their  time  to  you,  and  labouring 
for  your  glory,  and  whilfl:  your  approbation  is  in 
their  opinion  the  fweeteft  reward,  will  you  in  pri- 
vate read  an  infamous  writing  in  which  hatred  and 
calumny    feck   to    blacken  and  difhonour  them  ? 
Ah  !  fhudder.  Sir  !  If  you  are  not  afhamed  of  being 
ungrateful,  fear  at  leafl  becoming   unjuft  !    If  it 
Ihould  be  in  the  power  of  impoflure  to  deceive,  lead 
aii:ray,  and  deliver  you  up  to  fatal  prejudices,  ought 
you  to  expofe  yourfelf  to  this  frightful  danger  ?  No 
man,  fcrupuloufly  honeft,  will  ever  read  a  libel  :  a 
Sovereign  fhould,  if  poHible,  be  more  delicate  in  this 
refpetfl,  and  fhould  look  upon  the  man,  who  dares 
to  quote  a  part  of  fuch  a  v/ork,  as  a  flanderer.     I 
have  heard  of  a  great  Prince,  who,  willing  to  give 
means  to  his  fubj  eels  of  informing  him  of  the  truth, 
placed  in  one  of  his  clofets  a  box  which  had  an 
opening  into  the  flreet,  into  which  any  one  might 
throw  a  paper,  and  the  Prince  alone  kept  the  key. 
This  inftitiition  might  be  of  great  ufe,  if  the  Prince 
fhould  declare,  that  he  would  burn,  without  reading, 
all  anonymous  papers.      If  you.  Sir,  fliould  ever  be 
tempted  to  hold  this  kind  of  correfpondence  with  an 
infinite  number  of  people  who  have  no  other  way  of 
approaching,  and  writing  to  you  let  me  advife  you 
to  infift:  particularly  on  the  name  and  direction  of 
each,  and  to  impofe  it  on  yourfelf,  as  a  fixed  rule, 
to  read  none,  till  you  are  fure  that  the  names  and 
direcHons  are  not  fictitious.     Finally,  Sir,  without 
having  recourfe  to  this  method,  you  may  always  dif- 
cover    the  truth,   if  you  encoumge   it,    and   have 
fiiithful  friends.     I  learn  with  pkafure,  that  the  Ba- 
ron ct!.  Sidbadj  becomes  daily  a  great  favourite  with 

you. 
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you.  You  are  fenfible  of  his  integrity  and  know- 
ledge. Confult  him  alw.iys.  But  I  mufl:  repeat, 
Sir,  that  in  affairs  of  real  confequence,  you  Ibould 
take  the  advice  of  more  than  one,  and  follow  none 
rafhly.  I  cannot  but  obferve,  notvvithffanding  my 
great  partiality  for  the  Baron  de  Sulbach,  that  he  is 
yet  J  much  too  young  to  be  your  only  coafiJant. 
He  is  well  informed,  rational,  and  virtuous  ;  but  he 
is  only  four  and  twenty  :  at  that  age,  a.vd  at  Court, 
one  mr:y  eafily  degenerate  and  become  corrupt.  It 
will  be  foon  perceived,  fhould  his  principles  be 
changed  ;  he  will  grow  more  fjpple,  m.ore  obfequi- 
ous,  and  have  lefs  lincerity.  The  fear  of  your  dif- 
pleafure,  of  making  himfelf  enemies,  or  even  more 
trifling  confiderations,  will  prevent  him  from  telling 
you  freely  the  truth.  You  will  fee  him  infenfihly 
lofe  his  difmtereiliednefs  and  his  moderation.  Ke 
will  value  your  favour  more  than  your  efteem.  He 
will  endeavour  to  form  a  party  in  his  intereft  :  he 
will  be  bufied  folely  in  making  his  own  fortune,  in 
removing  his  enemies  from  about  your  perfon,  and 
in  fupplying  their  places  with  his  own  creatures. 
He  will  fear  all  perfons  of  a  truly  diftinguiflied 
merit,  and  will  do  his  utmofl  to  prejudice  you  a- 
gainft  them.  Attend  to  him  firitlly,  and  you  will 
eafily  difcover  tliefe  arts  ;  and,  Ihould  there  be  fuch, 
you  iiirely  will  not  fufFer  yourfelf  to  be  a  dupe  to 
him.. 

I  will  not  repeat  to  your  Highnefs,  how  happy 
your  bounties  and  your  remembrance  make  me. 
You  know  my  heart :  and  that  your  fucccfi,  your 
honour  and  friendship,  conftitute  the  chief  comforts 
of  my  life.  I  mufl  intreat  you  not  to  forget  your 
promife  to  me  of  reading  frequently  Teiemachus 
and  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelms. 

L  4  LET- 
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LETTER     LXVi. 

T'he  Barone/s  to  Madame  d'Ofialis. 


My  daughter,  what   an  event ! This 

unfortunate    Monfieur   d'A'tmeril Yetr    I 

bd'evc  h:s  difeafe  is  not  mortal:  the  phyficians 
g,ive  hopes ;  but  he  has  iuch  fatal  forebodings,  he 
liillained  fo  cruel  a  fliock  !  . .  . .  Yefterday,  Monday, 
the  day  fixed  for  ligning  the  articles,  we  all  aflem- 
bled  at  the  Vifcountefs's  :  Monfieur  d'  Aimer i  had  a 
jflight  attack  of  the  gout  on  Sunday.  •  We  had  not 
finifhed  our  bufinefs  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  a  fervant  wh-fpered  Madame  de  Valmont^  that 
a-perfon  defired  to  fpeak  to  her  on  an  affair  of  great 
importance.  She  turned  pale,  and  defired  the  m.an 
might  be  conducted  into  the  V ifcountefs's  clofet. 
She  then  rofe,  and  communicated  her  fufpicions  to 
me;  I  recommended  (hutting  herfelf  up  in  the  cjofet, 
and  fhe  went  out  diredlly.  Monfieur  d' Aimer i, 
having  obferved  her  trouble  and  agitation,  was 
queftioning  me  anxioufly,  when  all  at  once  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  found  of  an  unkncv/n  voice, 
crying  aloud,  Help,  help.  I  attempted  in  vain  to  de- 
tain Monfieur  d''  Aiineri  j  he  buift  iVom  me  ;  tiic  Vif- 
countefs,  M.  de  Vahnont^  and  myfelf  followed  him  i 
we  met  a  man  in  deep  mourning,  who  told  us,  that 
Madame  de   Valmont  h  ^.d  fallen  down  ■  in  dreadful 

convulfions Monfieur  d^ Aimer i  quickened  his 

pace  J  we  entered  tlie  cloftrt  j  I  got  before  him, 
flying,  For  Heaven's  fake  go  ;  in  the  name  of 
i'riendrhip,  I  intreat  you  to  ablent  yourfclf  for  a 

moment I    would   have  forced  him,  but  he 

pufhed  me  away,  and,  advancing,  faw  Madame  de 

Valmont 
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Valmont  in  a  fit  by  a  table,  on  which  ftood  a  box  half 
open. .  .He  flew  towards  his  daughter,  caughther  iu 
his  arms  ;  he  raifsd  her  up^  At  that  momenta  parcel 

flipped  from  under  her  gown  to  the  ground He 

iniide  a  falfe  Hep,  he  flaggered,  recovered  himlelt  as 
he  was  falling  ;  cad:  lus  eyes  on  the  floor. .  .  .  Hea- 
vens !  what  an  objeiSt  {truck  him  !  the  wretched 
man  trod  under  his  feet  the  hair  of  the  unfortunate 

Cecilia He  could  not  avoid  knowing  this  dear 

and  facred  relic Madame  de  yahnont's  fitua- 

tion,  the  box,  the  ftranger,  all  confirmed  it.  .  .  .  H.^ 
fliuddered,  turned  pale,  and  trembled  ;  he  feemtd 
to  receive  a  mortal  wound  !....!  drew  near,  and 
hid  from  his  eyes  the  melancholy  objeft  whlcli 
hadjuft  renewed  all  his  remorfe.  Monfieur  W'.-f;'- 
mane  advanced  at  the  fame  time,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  into  the  next  room.  They 
were  Icarcely  gone,  before  the  Madame  de  fid- 
viont  recovered  her  fcnfcs.  7\here  were  then  in 
the  clofet  only  the  Vifcountefs,  Monfieur  de  Vcd~ 
mont,  the  il ranger,  and  myfelf.  What  I  have  been 
relating,  all  pall  within  three  minutes.  1  had  the 
precaution,  on  leaving  the  faloon,  to  forbid  our 
children  following  us,  and  they  remained  witlv 
Madame  d'OUy^  the  Ladies  de  S***^  and  all  the  com- 
pany whom  we  had  invited  on  this  occafion.  In  the 
mean  time  Madame  de  /'^almofit  fighed,  revi\ed,  and 
fom.e  tears  dropped  from  her  half  clofed  eves  ! ..  .O, 
my  fifler  [  exclaimed  fhe.  Pronouncing  thcfe  words, 
ihe  raifed  herfelf  gently  ;  opened  her  eyes ;  faw  the 
ftranger  j  flarted  ;  recovered  her  recollection ;  turn- 
ing, fhe  perceived  me,  and  extended  her  arms  to- 
wards me  with  tranfport :  Oh  !  cried  Ihe,  do  you 

know? My  fon  !....the  Chevalier  de  Murviile? 

Yes,  Madam,  interrupted  the  ftranger,  addreding. 
L  5  himielf 
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himrelj'|.p  me,  I  was  commifTioned  to  prefent  that 
box  to  this  Lady,  and  to  requeft  her  to  open  it  im- 
mediately, as  it  contains  Moniieu'-  Murvilles  will, 
by  which  he  appoints  the  Chevaliercie'  Valmont  heir 
to  cill  his  fortune  i  that  is  to  fay,  to  feventy  thou- 
fand  French  livres  a  year.  As  the  ftranger  con- 
cluded his  fpeech,  Kladame  de  Valmont  and  the 
Vifcountefs  embraced  me,  with  the  moft  affedting 
expreifions  which  the  tendereft  friendftiip  could 
infpire.  Monfieur  Valmont^  who  had  hitherto  appear- 
ed a  more  furprifed  than  concerned  fpedlator  of  what 
had  pailed,  now  took  a  true  fhare  in  our  joy.  He 
wanted  to  run  into  the  faloon,  and  to  inform  his  fon 
and  all  the  company  of  this  good  news  :  but  we  con- 
vinced him,  that  it  was  necelFary  firft  to  acquaint 
Monf.  d'/^imeri.  Tiie  Gentleman  in  mourning 
( whofe  name  is  Arnal^  an  old  friend  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Murville)  told  us,  that  the  will  was  in  the  hands 
of  M-infieur  *  *  a  lawyer  ;  and,  after  giving  us  all 
iiec-fiary  information,  he  took  his  leave  with  a  pro- 
mife  of  feeing  us  again  at  feven  the  next  morn- 
ing.— We  told  Madame  de  Valmont  the  fituation  of 
Moniieur  d'  Ahneri :  fhe  went  directly  to  him  with 
the  copy  of  the  will.  He  fhewcd  much  feniibility 
on  the  occafion,  but  perfevered  in  his  deep  and 
heavy  forrow.  The  Chevalier  received  this  news  in 
a  manner  the  moft  delightful  to  Adelaide  and  tome, 
tefiifying  zW  the  delicacy  of  the  tendered  and  moft 
pafhonate  lover.  He  is  truly  inamoured,  and  for 
life.  Theodore  is  violently  in  love  with  Conjlant'ia \ 
but  the  Chevalier's  paflion  is  as  fervent  and  far 
more  profound.  Monfieur  ^y//;ntri  did  not  fit  down 
to  fupper  and  went  to- bed  at  ten  o'clock.  He 
encouraged  us  in  regard  to  his  health,  and  com- 
plained only  of  a  little  h.Hitude.     Adelaide  came 

into 
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into  my  room  this  morning,  before  I  was  up  in  a 
Se  agitation:  (i.e  fat  down  on  "^Y  ^^^^.^f- 
and  I  looked  on  her  with  ah  a.r  of  anx,ety  VV  h at 
ails  you,  my  child,  ^^^[^^^^fl^  ^^J^X^ 

been  weeping  r iviamma, 

to  make  to  you,  which  ''""^-^  ;' '  ^\\c"  de! 
vou  '  . .. .  O  how  y^u  lurpuze  me  . .  . . 
Sd  to  hear  me.  Vefterday  in  -T  6^^?' ^^ 
I  wrote  a  letter  before  I  went  to_bed  wh,ch  I  m- 
tended  fending  this  morning  unknown  t°  )°;'  ^^^J 
teuucu  1V.1  p  „„  ;e  .  olrhnuo-h  mv  tendemels 
you  fhould  difapprov-  it ;  altnou^n  ni)  ^ 
for  you  was  my  only  motive  for  writing  it^  but  1 

havJ  recolleaJd,  ^^^:^  '^^'^iJ^^^^Z 

duty,  even  to  do  a  good  .>aion. .  ,X„  ,„„ 

u„lf„\ited  confidences  no  mot,ve  '^-y^f^l'^l 

conceal,ns  any  ™P°-«  «jf  LT^Triit  ^to  S 
I  come  to  acKnowledge  that  i  n^ve  ^  . 

Chevalier  de  V^'^^'^"^  - r -."^f-   '"'"^A  t^Z' Z 
mv  letter.     I   embraced   Jdelaiae,  and,  tAmg  t^e 

.l^=u™p^i";f-,Sy%:Ser^^ 
::x.jr>:™if."r»'cfi=5'nyoutAtu^^^^^ 

::r«^-:^ryTun:;ro^::iw'r.^s^!75 

"vou  be  aivvays  fetisfted  with  this  plam  and  conx 
«  &  apartLnt  r .  . .  •  which  was  even  yefte- 
"  day  fo  charming  in  your  eyes  !  .  .  .  ■  l<-«™™"'j 
u  st  that  mv  mother,  when  fte  made  cho.ce  ot 
vou  hS  a'^right  to'expea  never  to  be  parted 
..  S  her  daughter  •,  with  regard  .o  me  fte  de  gn- 
«  ed  to  confult,  do  you  not  thmk  that  fo  pl"<'"g 
«  an  exneftation  contributed  to  my  ready  com- 
«  ^lia^;^  J . . .  Ycuowe  the  preference,  w.th  wh,ch 
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"  you  have  infpired  me,  to  the  regard  my  par ei its 
",have  for  you,  and  to  the  attachment  whjch  I 
"  believe  you  have  for  them ;  in  fhort,  to  my  per- 
*'  fuafioa  that  you  would  be  perfedlly  happy  in  the 
"  midft  of  my  family.  Ala^^:,  is  it  pohlble  you 
*'  fhould  be  capable  of  facrihcing  fuch  folid  and 
"  gentle  happinefs  for  the  vain  dcfire  of  poficffing 
*'  a  fine  houfe  and  of  difplaying  your  magnifi- 
''  cence  ?  Can  the  moft  frivolous  vanity  make  you 
*'  forget  the  facred  rights  of  friendftiip  and  grati- 
*'  tude  r  Yes,  gratitude ;  you  own  it  to  my  mo- 
*'  ther  who  loves  you.  She  and  my  father  adopted 
*'  you  in  their  hearts,  even  before  your  condu6L 
*'jufl:ified  their  choice;  and  could  you  have  the 
"  inhumanity  to  rob  them  of  their  daughter?  Could 
*'  you  defpife  this  habitation  which  has  been 
"  deftined  for  you  thefe  eight  years ;  this  ha- 
*'  bitation,  which  my  mother  planned  herfelf,  and 
*'  which  ftie  pleafed  herfelf  in  decorating  with  fo 
*'  much  care  and  delight  ?  Could  it  be  true, 
*'  that  you  harbour  fo  cruel  an  intent  ?  Do  not 
*'  conceal  it   from  me,    it    is    not   yet   too  late  I 

" It  is  ftill  my  duty  to  prefer    my   mother 

*'  to  you ;  and  I  declare  that  I  do  not  hefitate. 
**  Thinking  otherwife,  fhould  I  be  worthy  of  the 
■**  fentiments  you  profefs  for  me  ?  What  could  you 
."  expcdi  from  my  heart,  could  I  now  be  fo  un- 
*' grateful  as  to  waver  between  my  mother  arid 
*'  you  ?  What  fliould  I  be  at  prefent  but  for  the 
"  lacrifices  flie  made  for  me,  and  for  the  atten- 
*'  ti®n  and  care  which  fhe  has  bellowed  on  me? 
**  What  v/ould  become  of  me,  was  I  deprived  qf 

'*  her  example  and  advice  ? I  am  indebted  to 

*'  her  for  all  that  can  infure  the  happinefs  of  my 
*'  Jife.     I  owe  to  her  a  grateful  heart,  a  love  for 

vir- 
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''•  virtue  J  thofe  talents  which  pleafe  you,  and  the 
■•'  fentiments  with  which  I  have  infpired  you.  O, 
"  if  you  really  love  me,  how  very  dear  fhould  fbe 
"  be  to  you  !  .  .  .  .  Promife  me  you  will  never  part 
"  us.  .  .  .  .  Since  my  mother  has  chofen  you,  you 
"  mufl  be  virtuous  and  benevolent.  ....  To  what 
*'  Vi'orthy  raid  fatisfacStory  purpofes  may  you  not 
"  dedicate  thefe  unexpcdied  riches  which  Heaven 
"  has  granted  you  !  O,  confult  only  your  own 
*'  heart  and  underftanding,  and  you  v/ilJ  uie  them_ 
**  as  I  wifli.  Once  more  I  repeat  to  you,  Sir,  that 
"  a  fingle  word  will  re-aflure  me;  a  promife  jvill 
.  "  annihilate  all  my  fears,  and  difpel  all  my  un- 
"  eafmefs."  Adelaide. 

You  will  eafily  conceive,  my  dear,  how  fenfibly 
I  have  been  affedted  by  this  letter.  Adelaide,  feeing 
•  my  tears  flow,  threw  herfelf  into  my  arms.  O 
my  child,  faid  I,  how  happy  have  you  made  me  ! 
....  not  only  by  giving  me  fo  afFe<5ling  a  proof  of 
vour  cendernefs,  but  by  convincing  me  how  very 
dear  your  principles  are  to  you,  fince  you  did  not 
think  you  could  fend  fuch  a  letter  without  my  con- 
fent.  Perfevere  always  in  this  manner  of  thinking,  - 
and  never  forget  that  a  woman  may  have  good  qua- 
lities, but  never  can  be  virtuous  unlefs  her  princi- 
ples are  unfhaken. — But  never  will  you  permit  me 
to  fend  this  letter  ?  ....  Recollect,  my  dear,  that 
(in  the  general  opinion)  you  require  from  the  Che- 
valier de  Valmont  a  very  great  felf-denial;  To  con- 
tent himfelf  v/ith  an  apartment  at  his  father-in- 
■  law's  ;  to  promife  to  refide  there  always ;  to  have 
no  houfe ;  no  kitchen  of  his  own  ;  not  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  a  fupper ;  is  too  much  to  afk 
of  the  owner  of  an  eflate  of  ioo,cco  livres  a  year. 
....  He  will  be  fo  much  the  richer,  and  may  io- 

I  dulg« 
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dulge  far  more  rational  taftes.  So  far  from  your 
fociety's  being  new  to  him,  he  has  no  connexions 

nor  friends  but  your's Neverthelefs  no  other 

young  man  of  his  age,  with  fuch  a  fortune,  would 
confent  to  what  you  demand  ;  therefore  you  ought 

not  to  expect:  it If  he  has  only  a  common  way 

of  thinking,  I  fhall  not  regret  him You  are 

then  refolved  not  to  marry  him,  unlefs  he  promifes 
what  you  require  ? . . . .  Yes,  Mamma,  if  you  will 

condefcend  to  allow  me  to  decide But,  if  Monf. 

de  Retel  had  had  a  more  pleafing  perfon,  you  would 
have  married   him,    and  yet  he  would  not  have 

lived  with  me You,  Mamma,    have  taught 

me,  that  our  pleafures  muft  yield  to  reafon  and 
juftice.  Monfieur  de  Retel  had  no  obligations  to 
you  J  I  could  not  expedi;  a  favour  from  him  which 

I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Chevalier 

The  latter  is  certainly  incapable  of  deceiving  you, 

and  fhould  he  refufe  ? He  will  not  defer ve  me, 

Ihould  he  only  hefitate Have  you  confidered 

the  ill  efFeds  of  fuch  a  rupture,  after  the  articles 
are  ftgned,  and  even  after  an  engagement  ftill 
more  binding,  the  preference  you  have  avowed  ? . . . 
I  feel  all  the  force  of  that  engagement ;  and  that  it 
binds  me.  never  to  marry  any  other ;  but,  if  he 
obliges   me   to   give  him  up,  I  fhall   be  wholly 

your's  ;  my  life  will  be  devoted  to  you O  do 

not  doubt  it;  I  defire  no  better  lot !  ... .  Adelaide 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  as  {he  uttered  thefe 
words.  I  flrove  again  to  perfuade  and  divert  her 
from  her  delign ;  but  {he  interrupted  me,  and  be- 
fought  me  fo  earneftly  to  permit  her  to  fend  the 
letter,  that  I  could  not  refift  her  intreaties. — It  was 
not  without  fome  inquietude  that  {he  waited  for  the 
anfwer.     At  length  lo  o'clock  flruck,  and  they 

brought 
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brought  her  a  letter,  which  (he  received  with  a 

trembling  hand She   gave  it  to   me,    and  I 

opened  a  note  which  contained  the  following  words  : 

"  Who  !  me  !  I  feparate  you  from  fo  beloved  a 
*'  mother  and  fo  worthy  of  your  afFedtion  !  O 
"  Madam,  fmce  fhe  condefcended  to  chufe  me, 
"  ought  not  you  to  efleem  me  at  leaft  I . . . .  You, 
**  who  are  unacquainted  with  love,  cannot  conceive 
"  the  extent  of  its  dominion  !  .  . . .  But  who  is 
*'  more  fenfible  of  the  facred  rights  of  gratitude  and 
*'  of  friend  (hip  ?  ....  It  is  at  the  feet  of  Madame 
*'  d'Jlmane.  (Alas  !  I  have  not  as  yet  a  right  to 
*'  proftrate  myfelf  at  your's.)  It  is  at  the  feet  of  the 
"  beft  of  mothers  that  I  will  renew  an  oath  fo  dear 
**  to  my  heart  and  which,  I  hope,  will  reftore 
**  my  happinefs,  which  your  unjuft  fufpicions  have 
•'  difturbed,  by  difpelling  all  your  fears." 

Adelaide  did  not  conceal  from  me  the  joy  this 
note  gave  her.  We  went  down  together  to  Monf. 
a' Almane^  and  fhewed  him  the  Chevalier's  anfwer. 
At  this  firft  moment  Adelaide  fhewed  a  fenfibility 
which  fhe  had  never  before  difcovered  ;  and  Theodore 
left  us  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  our  converfation, 
faying  he  would  go  feek  his  friend,  and  afTure  him 
that  Adelaide  was  no  longer  unjufl.  Adelaide  ran 
after  her  brother  to  prevent  his  going  out ;  but  I 
believe  fhe  did  not  employ  all  her  Itrength  to  flop 
him.  Theodore  returned  in  an  hour,  and  told  us 
that  Monf.  d' Aimer i  fuiFered  prodigioufly  with  the 
gout,  and  that  he  had  alfo  a  fever.  Monf.  d^Almane 
and  1  went  diredly  to  fee  him.  His  Phyfician  and 
Surgeon  did  not  feem  to  think  him  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous way ;  but  he  is  fo  violently  afFedted  with 
what  happened  yefterday;  he  is  fo  flruck  with  the 
idea  that  Heaven  denies  him  the  confolation  of 

feeing 
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feeing  his  graadfoii  married  before  his  death  ;  th:it 
he  believes  his  illnefs  mortal,  fie  ccnfeiled  and 
received  ail  the  Sacraments  at  noon.  The  Che- 
valier ele  Fahnont  is  abfolutely  in  defpair.  ,  He  is 
tenderly  attached  to  his  grandfather ;  and  it  will 
delay  (fuppoling  the  belt)  his  marriage  and  Theo- 
dore's at  leaft  three  weeics  \ — my  fon,  you  may  be- 
lieve, fhares  his  forrow.  Monf.  (V AUnane  and  Theo- 
dore have  been  all  the  evening  with  Monf.  d"  Aimeri, 
Adelaide  and  I  fupped  alone  ;  the  pleafure  of  talking 
together  kept  us  up  till  midnight.  1  can,  faid  {he> 
at  prefent  have  no  doubt  of  the  fmcerity  of  the  Che- 
valier's affection  j  but  will  thefe  fentiments  laft  for 
ever  ? — You  are  not  fpeaking  of  love  I  fuppofe,  you 
know  that  is  a  paffion  which  can  never  laft. — His 
love  will  be  over  perhaps  in  a  year ;  it  certainly  will 
not  continue  three.  But,  if  you  behave  well,  he  will 
never  feel  a  paffion  for  any  other,  and  you  will  be 
the  objeft  of  his  tendereft  affeif^ion.  If  you  know 
how  to  infpire  this  unalterable  attachment,  you  will 
enjoy  all  the  felicity  this  world  can  afford.  You 
will  obtain  the  only  influence  you  ought  to  defire, 
the  influence  which  we  acquire  by  our  conduct  and 
virtue  ;  you  will  never  feel  that  you  have  a  mafler  j 
the  facred  title  of  mother  will  not  be  a  vain  one 
to  you ;  you  will  be  confulted  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  your  children ;  you  will  prefide  over  their 
education,  and  you  alone  will  marry  your  daugh- 
ters ;  you  will  become  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
your  hufband  \  you  v/ill  preferve  him  from  the 
errors  of  youLh  ;  you  will  ftrengthen  his  principles, 
and  increafe  his  love  for  virtue  j  you  will  have  part 
in  all  the  refpedl  he  merits ;  for  you  can  only  Ihare 
his  glory  and  his  fuccefs  by  obtaining  his  affe<Slion 
and   making  him  happy.      You  wA\  be  ranked 

highly 
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highly  in  the  mod  diftinguifhed  focieties  ;  in  fliortr, 
your  talents,  yourunderftanding  and  beauty,  will  add 
to  the  luftre  of  the  example  of  your  virtue,  and 
render  it  more  alluring.  But  virtue  alone  will  not 
fuffice  for  the  attainment  of  fuch  felicity ;  reafon 
and  prudence  mull  diretft  and  regulate  all  your 
actions,  and  you  muft  form  to  yourfelf  a  fixed 
plan  of  conduct.  For  e>:ample,  you  Oiould  from 
this  minute  confider  of  a  manner  of  behaviour  to 
your  hufband  from  the  firft.  Shew  him  only  thofe 
fcntimcnts  which  will  always  lall.  If  you-fhould 
be  too  fond  at  firft,  you  will  hereafter  appear  cool. 
By  (hewing  much  love,  you  will  increafe  for  a 
time  that  which  you  infpire.  For  fome  months 
you  will  be  more  ardently  beloved  ;  but  it  will  be 
in  a  lefs  folid  and  durable  manner.  Love  is  not  a 
'fentiment  made  for  you,  yet  your  heart  is  fo  tender, 
■that  you'  fliot<ld  perpetually  ftrive  to  moderate  your 
extreme  fenfibility ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  fometimes 
too  lively,  know  at  leaft  how  to  diflemble  the  ex- 
cefs  of  it.  To  pretend  to  fentiments  which  we  do 
not  feel  is  falftiood ;  not  to  difclofc  all  we  feel  is 
prudence.  Exprefs  only  confidence  and  friend- 
fhip ;  but  be  fure  never  to  exact  the  cares  and  at- 
tentions of  a  lover  J  receive  them  with  politenefs 
and  pleafure,  but  at  the  fame  time  never  expe6!: 
them;  and  appear  m.cre  affcdled  by  a  mark  of 
efteem,  than  by  a  proof  of  love.  Finally,  convince 
your  hufband  that  his  prefence  is  at  all  times  moft 
agreeable  to  you.  The  fureft  and  only  means  of 
keeping  him  near  you  is  to  receive  him  always  with 
equal  pleafure.  This  is  a  duty,  replied  Adelaide^ 
I  fhall  certainly  find  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling.  Be- 
iuies,  the  care  of  my  own  reputation  would  of 
itfclf  be  a  fufficient  inducement.     Calumny  can 

never 
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never  fix  her  invenomed  tooth  in  a  woman  who, 
fo  far  from  flying  or  avoiding  her  hufband,  wiflies 
to  have  him  a  witnefs  to  all  her  adtions,  and  the 
prefence  of  the  leafl-  amiable  hufband  cannot  be  a 
reftridtion,  provided  fhe  is  totally  exempt  from  co- 
quetry. You  are  in  the  right,  anfwered  I,  but  few 
people  have  elevation  and  fenfe  enough  to  think 
as  you  do.  A  young  woman,  who  has  never 
thought  in  her  life,  defires  only  two  things  in  mar- 
rying :  to  attra6l  attention  and  to  go  by  herfelf, 
that  is,  1  without  her  huiband  or  mother-in-law  ;  and 
the  former  is  generally  reckoned  the  moft  offenfive 
and  tirefome  of  Chaperons.  If  by  chance  a  huf- 
band takes  it  into  his  head  to  be  fond  of  his  wife, 
and  chufes  to  fup  frequently  with  her ;  fhe  never 
fails  complaining  in  fecret  of  fuch  tyranny.  The 
bofom  of  friendfhip  receives  her  groans  j  the  friends 
declaim  againft  the  infupportable  ma^/■N^ho  is  pre- 
fently  defcribed  as  a  jealous  tyrant  and  a  monfter. 
All  the  young  men  fpeak  of  him  with  derifion,  and 
turn  him  into  ridicule.  Every  one  is  in  league 
againft  him ;  they  all  wifh  to  be  able  to  banifh  him 
from  fociety  j  and  the  whole  world  deplores  tlie  hap- 
lefs  lot  of  his  vi6lim.  It  is  true,  that  this  woman, 
fo  interefting  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  number  of  fim- 
pletons,  lofes  at  once  her  peace  of  mind,  her  hap- 
pinefs,  her  reputation,  and  the  efteem  of  all  fenfi- 
ble  perfons. — Neverthelefs,  Mamma,  returned  Ade- 
laide, the  jealoufy  of  their  hufbands  is  a  real  tor- 
ment to  many  virtuous  women. — True,  my  dear; 
neither  do  I  fpeak  but  in  general ;  I  always  admit 
exceptions  in  every  thing  j  but  in  this  particular, 
which  allows  of  none,  namely,  that  a  virtuous  wo- 
man fliould  never  betray  any  fufpicion  of  the  jealoufy 
of  her  hufband  ^  and,  if  fhe  avoids  every  temptation 

that 
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that  could  give  it  birth,  if  fhe  conceals  it  carefully, 
flic  will  certainly  cure  him,  without  the  world  per- 
ceiving it. — But  how  is  a  man  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  jealoufy,  if  the  young  men  accufe  him  of 
it,  merely  becaufe  he  is  always  (een  with  his  v/ife  ? 
....  That  is  what  never  happens  j  let  a  beloved 
hufband  be  ever  fo  attentive,  he  will  not  be  accufed 
of  jealoufy.  You  know  the  Baron  de  T*  **  and 
iVionf.  /)****  J  they  aiid  their  wives  are  infef)a- 
rable.  Has  it  ever  been  faid,  th?t  they  are  jealous? 
Yet  the  Baronefs  and  iVIadame  i)  *  *  *  *  are  amia- 
ble, young,  and  handfome  ;  but  they  are  as  much 
diilinguifhed  for  their  conduct  as  for  accomplifli- 
ments ;  and  they  do  not  think  a  hufoand's  prefence 

can  be  any  trouble  or  conflraint In  this  part 

of  our  converfation  I  heard  the  clock  ftrike  12, 
and  I  {^nt  Adelnide  to  bed,  with  a  promife  to  renew 
the  difcourfe  to-morrow.  Adieu,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter J  it  is  three  in  the  morning ;  but  1  would  not 
go  to  bed  till  I  had  written  all  thefe  particulars, 
lince  the  Courier  fets  out  to-morrow.  I  know  the 
ihare  you  take  in  my  converfations  with  Adelaide ; 
and,  as  a  mother  and  a  friend,  I  aflure  you  I  relate 
them  faithfully,  and  I  believe  without  changing  a 
word.  You  know  the  tenacioufnefs  of  my  memo- 
ry j  fo  you  may  believe  in  truth,  that  it  is  as  if  you 
were  by  and  liftened  ;  for  you  know  exactly  all  we 
fay.  Finally,  the  fole  idea  that  Diana  and  Sera- 
phina  will  one  day  read  all  thefe  letters  would  give 
ine  all  that  minute  exa6tnefs  which  you  fo  earneftly 
recommend.  Farewell,  my  dear  child  !  I  fhall 
continue  my  journal  to-morrow,  and  go  on  with  it 
until  iVIonf.  d' Aimeri%  recovery. 

The  Count  de  Rofeville  has  engaged  to  fend  your 
ftufFs  by  a  fafe  and  fpeedy  conveyance.     He  break- 

falb 
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fails  with  me  almoil  every  day,  not  only  to  fee 
me,  but  to  talk  of  you  for  hours  together.  Judge 
how  agreeable  his  coinpany  is  to  me !  Befides,  he 
is  truly  iritereiling,  by  his  wit,  his  way  of  tliinking, 
and  that  extreme  limplicity  which  is  his  characte- 
riftic.  No  man  furely  can  have  more  knowledge 
and  merit  and  be  lefs  affuming.  Our  friend  Bmy- 
ere  very  juftly  obferves,  "  It  iS  profound  ignorance 
"  which  infpires  one  with  a  dogmatical  manner. 
"  He  who  knows  fcarcelv  any  thing  thinks  to 
;<.'*  teach  others  what  he  himfelf  has  but  juft  learned: 
'"  He  who  knows  a  great  deal  thinks  it  hardly 
"  poflible  for  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  what  he 
*'  fays,  and  therefore  fpeaks  with  more  fimplicity." 
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The  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'OJialis. 

Wednefday. 

_  .._  •  ^'^iffJet'i  is  ftill  nearly  In  the  fame  Hate, 
yet  they  fay  he  has  lefs  fever  ;  but  I  find  him  more 
jdejecled,  more  deprefled,  than  he  was  yefterday. 
He  has  been  ihut  up  for  an  hour  to-night  with  two 
notaries :  in  Ihort,  he  takes  all  the  precautions  of 
a  man,  who  thinks  himfelf  at  the  laft  extremity. 
At  the  fame  time  I  obferved  a  change  in  him  to- 
day which  ftruck  me;  it  appeared  to  me,  as  if 
he  wifhed  to  flatter  himfelf,  or  rather  to  deceive 
us,  in  regard  to  his  health.  He  told  me  to-day,, 
for  example,  that  he  had  flept  pretty  well  lalt 
night,  which  is  not  true.  He  added,  that  he  was 
in  lefs  pain  than  yefterday  ;  he  no  longer  talks  of 
his  f.vtal  prefages ;  his  heart  appears  quite  har- 
dened i 
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<3ened  ;  and  he  fhews  an  infenfibility  which  even 
extends  to  his  grandfon.     I  believe  that  his  re- 
morfe,    and   his  apprehenfions,  naturally  violent 
at  this  time,  give  him  up  to  the  moft  cruel  terrors ; 
to  fuch  dreadful  ideas  that   he  can  only  think  of 
himfelf.     Nothing   makes  us  fo   felhln    as  being 
in  imminent   danger  ;  and  how  dreadful  is   that 
which  looks  him    in   the  face  !  .  .  . .  His  tortured 
foul  feenis  excluded  from  all  hopes  ;  he  is  inaccef- 
fible  to  the  foft  fentiments  of  friendfhip  and    to 
all  kind  of  confolation.     I  fpent  three  hours  with 
him  :  I  obferved  alfo,  that  he  could  not  without 
extreme  pain  hear  the  Chevalier  de  AiurvilUs  will 
mentioned  ;  but   unfortunately  Monf.  de  Vahioni 
has  not  yet  exhaufted  that  fubjed-  of  converfation, 
and  it  is  abfolutely  impolTible  to  make  him  under- 
fland,  that  it  difpleafes  Monf.  d'Jimeri.     He  an- 
fwers,    that  certainly  his   father-in-law  muft  be 
delighted  at  CharL-sh  having  an  eftate  of  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  a  year  ;  and  of  courfe  he  talks 
of  nothing  elfe  ;  and  itill  keeps  praifing  this  good 
Chevalier  de  Murville,   whom  he  knevj  formerly  only 
a  poor   Gentleman  o/Picardy,  but  whofe  perfon  de- 
ferred to  have  ?nade  his  fortune  \  for  he  was  as  hand- 
fame  as  an  Angsl.     You  know  Monf.  de  Valmont ; 
therefore  can  both  hear  him  and  fee  him.     \i^  in 
the  midft  of  this  prating,  any  one  m.akes  a  fign  to 
him  in  order  to  filence  him,  he  never  fails  alking 
aloud   what   they   mean.     He   affli^s  all   Monf. 
d'Jimeri's  nurles,  except  the  Vifcountefs,  v/hofe 
attention  is  fure    to  be    fixed   by  talking  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Murville;  and  I  have  even  furprifed 
her  feveral  times    queftioning  Monf.   de  l^almoyit 
foftly  on  this   fubjeft,    in  order  to  know  what 
kind  of  man  the   Chevalier  de  Murville  was   in 
his  youth. 

Theodore 
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Theodore  con6u6ks  h\m{e\f  in  a  moft  delightful 
manner:  inflead  of  dining  aiid  fupping  at  home 
with  the  Vifcountefs  and  Con/imtiia,  he  ftays  with 
his  friend,  and  never  quits  him  but  for  one  half 
hour  in  the  day  to  come  and  fee  us  juft  before 
dinner.  He  certainly  cannot  make  a  greater  fa- 
orifice  to  friendfhip.  The  Chevalier  de  Valmont 
is  ftill  more  unhappy  j  for,  fmce  the  day  before 
yefterday,  he  has  never  feen  Adelaide,  who  re- 
ceives from  him  every  day  a  moft  beautiful  nofe- 
gay  and  a  charming  bafket  of  flowers  iox  Hermione. 

To-night  before  fupper,  according  to  my  pro- 
mife,  Adelaide  and  I  refumed  the  converfation  of 
yefterday.  She  queftioned  me  very  particularly 
on  the  Chevalier  de  Falmont's  difpofition.  I  am 
certain,  anfwered  I,  that  he  has  all  the  eflential 
virtues,  and  that  he  has  excellent  principles ;  yet 
I  will  not  aflure  you,  that  he  is  without  faults. 
He  is  naturally  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  it 
is  very  poflible  he  may  fometimes  be  out  of  hu- 
mour. He  will  certainly  love  you  paiTionately  the 
firft  year  of  your  marriage.  Take  advantage  of 
this  temporary,  though  boundlefs,  empire,  which 
love  will  give  you  over  him,  to  acquire  the  right 
of  fpeaking  freely  to  him  of  his  faults ;  which 
fhould  always  be  with  a  tone  of  intereft  and  ten- 
der affeflion.  At  the  fame  time  aflc  advice  of 
him  J  and,  if  you  wilh  him  to  receive  your  coun- 
fels,  appear  defirous  of  his.  What  an  intereft 
have  you  in  correcting  all  his  defeats,  and  in 
forming  his  temper  and  mind  as  much  as  pollible  ! 
Refledl,  that  his  virtues  will  be  your  happinefs  ; 
that  your  fortune,  the  eftablifhment  of  your  cliil- 
dren,  your  confcquence,  your  glory,  will  depend 
upon  his  condu(?t  j  in  (hort,  that  if  you  render 
2  him 
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•him  better,  he  will  become  more  dear  to  you, 
and  you  will  attach  him  to  you  by  the  moft  lafting 
afFeAions,  efteem  and  gratitude.  Engage  him  to 
cultivate  his  mind  ;  to  be  always  employed  ;  and, 
above  all,  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  his  fortune.  Con- 
vince him,  that  every  aiftion  of  benevolence  will 
make  him  dearer  to  you.  What  lover  will  not 
be  defirous  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf,  and  of  ac- 
quiring glory,  when  his  virtues  give  pride  to  the 
cbjedl  beloved  ?  But  it  is  a  virtuous  woman  alone 
that  can  infpire  this  noble  enthufiafm.  If  you 
are  not  yourfelf  truly  eftimable  in  all  particulars, 
your  hufband  will  fet  no  great  value  on  your 
efteem.  To  deferve  all  his  regard,  be  exa<ftly 
that  you  are  now ;  and,  above  all,  preferve  that 
fincere  piety  which  diftinguifhes  you :  it  will 
fecure  your  happinefs,  it  will  defend  you  from  all 
the  ftrokes  of  calumny,  and  it  will  certainly  pre- 
ferve your  hufband  from  injurious  fufpicions  of 
jealoufy.  So  it  is  neceffary,  from  the  firft  year 
of  your  marriage,  that  your  hufband  ftiould  be 
acquainted  with  your  principles  and  your  virtues  j 
it  is  necefiary  for  you  to  employ  yourfelf  in  ftudy- 
ing  his  difpofition,  and  to  accuftom  him  to  gently 

hear  you  tell  him  the  truth It  is  very  eiTen- 

tial  alfo,  that  I  endeavour  to  gain  his  confidence 

You  have  a  very  eafy  method  of  doing  that ; 

give  him  your's,  and  he  will  not  refufe  you  his. 
When  we  are  well  difpofed,  we  have  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts  a  natural  equity,  which,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  reflexion,  will  make  us  feel 
and  partake  all  the  reafonable  fentiments  we  in- 
fpire. If  you  would  be  loved,  avoid  artifice  ;  it 
fubdues  fometimes,  but  never  attaches. — Love  in 
good  earneft,  and  you  will  be  beloved.     One  at- 

trafts. 
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tracts,  one  obtains  confidence,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  friendfliip.  If  you  have  dircovered  to  me 
your  prudence  and  difcretion,  and  if  you  are  de- 
lirous  of  reading  my  heart,  trufl  me  with  your 
moft  important  fecrets,  and  mine  v.ill  efcape  me. 
Befides,  my  dear  Jdelaide,  the  knowledge  ~vou 
have  gives  you  a  right  to  your  hufband's  confi- 
dence in  all  things.  Though  he  fnould  have  the 
mod  perfect  efteem  for  you,  if  you  did  not  under- 
hand buunefs,  he  could  not  converfe  with  you 
about  it.  But  Monf  Lebianc^  inftruiflions  have 
made  you  capable  of  difeourhng  fenfibly  on  all 
kinds  of  aftairs.  To  preferve  the  confidence  he 
wilL  grant  you,  never  boaft  of  it  ;  if  he  fhould 
think  you  wanted  to  perfuade  people  that  he  con- 
fulted  you  in  every  thing,  he  would  not  eafiiy  par- 
don this  trifling  vanity,  as  his  pride  would  be 
hurt;  and,  even  exclufively  of  this  reafon,  if  he 
knew  that  you  imagined  he  concealed  nothing 
from  you,  prudence  alone  would  fet  bounds  to 
bis  confidence.-^ I  once  knew  the  friend  of  a 
Minifter  of  State,  whofe  vanity  of  this  kind  ren- 
dered him  very  ridiculous.  He  was  every  mo- 
ment telling  people  how  great  a  confidence  was 
repofed  in  him;  and  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
talk  in  thnt  manner  without  his  being  guilty  of 
many  indifcretions ;  therefore  fuch  a  pcrfon  is  the 
moft  dangerous  confi.dant  a  Courtier  could  rely 
upon.  A  little  political  fecret  might  eafiiy  have 
efcaped  him  without  his  perceiving  it  ;  and  a 
myfterious  and  cunning  ^pok,  or  even  an  affec- 
tation of  filence,  would  be^  fufficient  to  make  a 
difcovery.  I  remember,  once  my  father-in-law 
folicited  a  favour  of  great  importance;  the  Mini- 
fter's  friend  came  to  acquaint  him  privately,  that 

his 
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bis  re^ueft  was  granted.  This  attention  did  not 
arife  from  frlendfliip,  but  was  merely  an  indil- 
cretion  occafioned  by  vanity. — He  only  wanted  to 
ftiew,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  knew  it;  and 
that  he  had  heard  it,  even  before  the  perfon  moit 
interefted  in  it.  This  was  a  conduiSl  well  calcu- 
lated to  expofe  the  Minifter,  who  had  fo  inju- 
dlcioufly  placed  his  confidence.  As  to  you,  never 
think  of  gaining  any  one's  confidence,  except 
your  hufband's.— All  the  world  will  imagine  you 
poflefs  it ;  and  this  opinion  will  neither  hurt  his 
confequence  nor  his  fortune  ;  which  far  from  be- 
ing cftablifhed  by  your  indifcretion,  will  be  founded 
on  your  merits  and  your  virtue". 

I  have  flill  one  thing  more  to  advife  you  about, 
my  dear  Adelaide.  You  have  an  unalterable  fweet- 
nefs  and  gentlenefs  of  difpoution  ;  but  yet  yoti 
.  muft  not  flatter  yourfeif,  that  you  will  have  no 
difputes  with  your  hufband.  In  all  the  little  ar- 
guments you  may  have  together,  I  recommend 
you  always  to  wear  an  air  and  tone  of  refpedl ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  never  to  fuffer  from  him  any 
cxpreilion  that  can  v/ound  your  delicacy,  without 
appearing  much  concerned  at  it.  In  li'ort,  in  all 
fituatioiis,  the  more  regard  you  fliew  him,  the 
more  he  will  fliew  for  you. 

After  this  converfation,  I  went  and  fetched  yout. 
letters,  and  read  to  Adelaide  that,  which  your 
wrote  me  fome  years  ago  on  the  fubieift  of  the 
attachment  Monf.  d'Ojialis  had  conceived  for  the 
Countefs  Anatoile.  During  my  reading  it,  Aik'aidc 
was  in  an  agitation,  at  the  fame  time  afreifiinf* 
and  comical.  Her  anger  againft  Motif,  d'0/ialis 
at  leaft  equalled  her  admiration  of  you;  and  I 
am  not  yet  certain,  whether  fhe  has  not  ftill  5 
■     V^^L.  III.  M  ,  itttle 
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little  rancour  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  againft' 
Monf.  d'O/ialis.  But  fhe  was  much  ftruck  with 
the  prudence  of  your  condu<?l ;  and  fhe  faid  with 
adeepfigh,  I  promife  you,  Mamma,  to  follow  fo 
good  an  example,  if  ever  I  fliould  be  in  a  fimilar 
fituation. 


Thurjday  Evening. 

ONS.  d'Jimerl  is  much  worfe.  I  am  jufl 
returned  from  him,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  compailion.  About  fix  in  the  even- 
ing, he  became  confufed  in  his  head;  and  in- 
ienfibly  grew  delirious  to  the  moft  frightful  de- 
gree. Every  moment  he  called  out,  Cecilia  \ 
this  name,  from  his  lips,  made  me  tremble  !  . .  . . 
At  other  times,  he  cried  with  a  voice  half  choaked, 
and  in  the  moft  piercing  accents,  take  away  that 
hair,  take  it  away  from  me  ...  .  He  thought  he 
faw  it  on  his  bed  ;  he  fhook  the  bed-cloaths  with 
all  his  ftrength  ;  and  turned  his  head  away  with 
grief  and  terror  painted  moft  forcibly  in  his  eyes 
....  At  f^ven  o'clock,  he  grew  calmer ;  he  re- 
covered his  fenfes,  and  demanded  a  ConfelTor  j 
and  we  all  left  the  chamber.  In  about  half  an 
hour  he  fent  for  me ;  I  found  him  fo  moved,  fo 
foftencd,  that  he  could  not  fpeak.  I  feated  my- 
felf  near  his  bed,  and,  after  a  moment's  filence, 
he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  faid,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  thing  which  gives  me  great  confolation 
....  You  know.  Madam,  that  Monf.  *  *  the 
Notary,  has  in  his  hands  twenty  thoufand  crowns, 
which  belong  to  my  grandfon.  The  firft  day  of 
my  illnefs  Charles  took  ten  thoufand  livres  upon 

this. 
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this  fum,  with  which  he  has  delivered  thirty  pri- 
foners,  detained  at  Fort  r Evcquc,  till  they  had 
paid  the  expences  of  their  nurfes.  He  has  not 
only  carefully  avoided  boafting  of  this  aiftion,  but 
he  has  taken  great  precaution  not  to  let  it  be 
known,  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  However 
chance  difcovered  it  this  day  to  the  Abbe  Moreau,^ 
who  has  juft  informed  me  of  it.  This  is  not 
all,  faid  Monf.  d'Airneri ;  he  has  employed  my 
fteward  to  purchafe  a  piece  of  ground,  which  joins 
to  our  little  Charity  School.  He  means  to  build 
a  houfc,  which  may  hold  ten  girls ;  and  he  charges 
himfelf  with  the  whole  expence  of  this  fecond 
fchoo!,  which  will  be  eftabliflied  on  the  plan  of 
the  other.  How  happy  ought  you  to  think  your- 
felf,  interrupted  I !  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont  is 
your  own  work  ;  he  is  indebted  to  you  for  all 
his  virtues,  as  he  owes  his  education  wholly  to 
you  !  .  .  .  .  At  thefe  words,  Monf.  d'Aimeri  raifed 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  fetching  a  deep  figh. — Do 
me  the  favour.  Madam,  faid  he,  to  fetch  Monf. 
d'Ahnane,  Monfieur  and  Madame  deVabnont^  and 
my  grandfon,  and  return  with  them.  I  went 
out  immediately.  When  I  came  into  the  faloon, 
every  body  furrounded  me  to  enquire  after  Monf. 
d'Aiweri. — I  was  fo  much  affetled,  I  could  not 
fpeak;  and  befides,  at  that  moment  I  faw  no- 
body but  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont ;  I  ran  to  him, 
and  embraced  him  with  the  afFeftion  of  a  real 
mother  ....  I  afterwards  acquitted  myfelf  of  my 
commiffion,  and  we  returned  to  Monf.  d'Aimeri. 
As  foon  as  he  faw  his  grandfon,  he  held  out  his 
arms  with  the  moft  affecting  tendcrnefs.  The 
Chevalier  flew  to  him,  and  Monf.  <i'yf/wm  preiTed 
him  to  his  bofom.  Oh,  Charles^  faid  he,  you 
M  2  have 
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have  eftablifhed  peace  and  tranquillity  in  my  foul . . . 
Yes  Heaven  v/iU  pardon  me  on  account  of  your 
virtues  ? .  . .  Think,  my  dear  child,  that  every  good 
aaion  of  your  life  will  be  an  expiation  of  my  crimes. 
.  The  Chevalier  could  only  anfwer  by  ^^s  and 
ie'ars  :-and  Monf  d' Jimeri  was  fo  much  affected, 
that  finding  his  ftrength  failed  him,  he  made  a  hgn 
for  us  to  lead  his  grandibn  into  the  next  room.— 
Before  I  left  him,  I  aficed  the  Phyfician  s  opinion, 
^.-ho  did  not  feem  to  be  intirely  without  hope. 
You  may  eafily  imagine,  how  much  ^^ff^"^ 
been  delighted  by  thefe  particulars  .  The  fchool 
for  girls  has  above  all  given  her  infinite  pleafure. 
She  flatters  herfelf,  that  love  has  had  a  great  fhare 
in  inducing  the  Chevalier  to  perform  this  nobk 
aaion;  and  this  is  a  motive,  which  does  not  leHen 
the  merit  of  it  in  her  eyes.  Adieu  my  dea/  ^)f  > 
as  the  pofr  goes  to-morrow,  I  muft  fin.ft  this  letter ; 
but  be  affured  the  journal  Ihall  be  exaaiy  continued 
till  the  wedding-day. 

LETTER    LXVIII. 

^hejame  to  tbejame. 


Friday. 


T^  HI  S  unfortunate  Monf.  d'Almeri  !  . .  •  Alas ! 
hifforebodlngs  were  but  toojuft!  Heaven  has  not 
permitted  him^he  happinefs  of  conduamgh.^^^^^^^^ 
fon  to  the  altar.  He  retained  his  fenfes  to  the  Idt 
and  died  this  morning  at  fix,  after  havmg  mfifted 
on  Klonf.  de  Falmont  and  Monf.  d>Jlmane  giving 
?heir  words  of  honour,  that  the  weddings  (hould  be 
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celebrated  the  1 8th :  that  is  to  fay,  in  four  days. 
The  Chevalier  is  in  a  pitiable  condition.  He  was 
here  this  eVening  for  the  firft  time,  fince  the  articles 
were  figned.  His  interview  with  Adelaide  was  truly 
affedling  :  he  enjoyed  the  pureft  of  all  confolation  j 
that  of  feeing  the  objed  of  his  love  a  fharer  in  his 
forrow.  He  has  (cqu.  Adelaide  weep,  and  her  tears 
fell  for  hin^. 

In  coiiformity  to  the  laft  requeftof  M.  d'  Ainuriy 
the  weddings  are  fixed  for  next  Tuefday  at  nine  in 
the  morning  ;  there  is  to  be  no  parade  ;  and  we  go 
from  the  Church  to  Saint  *  *  *  on  Tuefday  the 
1 8th  of  April  j  v/hat  a  day  for  me  !  what  an  epoch 
in  my  life  ! 


Saturday  y   15. 

X  HE  Vifcountefs has  difcovered  a fecret concern- 
ing Theodore^  of  which  I  was  intirely  ignorant. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Countefs  Anatolic 
fent  him  a  letter,  which  contained  a  full  aclcnow- 
ledgment  of  her  fentiments,  and  an  ofFer  of  her 
hand.  She  added,  that  his  fuccefs  and  behaviour 
during  the  campaign  had  completed  the  difcoverj  of 
a  paffion  to  her,  which  fhe  had  long  endeavoured 
to  fupprefs,  he.  A  psrfon  muft  have  a  weak  head, 
and  very  httle  greatnefs  of  foul,  to  make  fuch  ad- 
vances to  a  man  of  ninteen  and  a  half.  It  is  true, 
Ihe  had  not  thought  of  the  poffibility  of  a  refufal ; 
our  engagements  with  Monf  dc  Limours  were  un- 
known to  her,  fhe  has  a  vaft  fortune,  is  only 
twenty-one,  and  perfedtly  beautiful.  Not  doubt- 
ing her  fuccefs,  (he  trufted  the  fecret  to  a  friend, 
M  3  who 
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who  told  it  to  another,  and  from  friend  to  fricjid  it 
reached  the  Vifcountefs  ;  who  related  all  thefe  par- 
ticulars to  me  this  morning.  Monf.  ci' Jhnane  ttWs 
me,  that  Theodore  had  no  certainty  of  marrying 
Conjjantla^  when  he  received  the  Countefs's  letter. 
Yet,  as  you  will  eafily  believe,  he  did  not  hciltate, 
but  fent  immediately  an  anfwer  full  of  refpe6t  and 
acknowledgments,  but  declared  that  his  he<u-t  wasen- 
gaged.  The  Vifcountefs,  in  order  to  raife  Theodore 
in  Cori/iantias  eyes,  told  her  all  this  Hi{k>ry,-  which 
I  highly  disapproved. — She  is  naturally  inclined  to 
jealoufy.  She  mufl  meet  the  Countefs  jlnatolU 
frequently  at  her  relations,  and  in  publicic  Company, 
and  fhe  will  never  fee  her  undilhirbed.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Porphyry  yefterday,  which  announces 
his  long  expe6led  return.  He  has  fpent  near  a  year 
with  Madame  de  Lagaraye.  This  conduct  adds 
greatly  to  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  I  already  felt 
for  him.  He  informs  me,  that  the  fole  reafon  of 
bis  coming  is  to  enjoy  for  a  moment  the  fight 
of  my  happinefs  j  and  that  he  fhall  then  return  to 
Anjou,  to  the  widow  of  his  benefacStor,  whole  af- 
fairs are  not  abfolutely  fettled.  Good  night  my 
dear.     Still  two  days  to  Tuefday. 


Sunday,   i6. 

V V  H  A  T  a  delightful  morning  has  this  hQQi\ 
to  me  !  Although  I  did  not  go  to  bed  till  two,  I 
was  up  again  at  feven;  for  how  is  it  poffible  toflcep 
an  inifant,  when  the  moft  interefting  day  of  my  life 
is  fo  near ! . ,  .  I  have  been  breakfafting  with  M. 

d' Almarii; 
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d'Almane  and  my  children.  Jdelaide  was  feated  be- 
tween uSj  and  Theodore  kneeled  on  a  ftool  before  us. 
-He  talked  to  us  with  as  much  aftection  as  animation, 
of  the  excefs  of  his  happinefs,  and  of  his  gratitude 

•  to  us.  You  unite  me  to  her  I  love,  faid  he  ;  every 
-wifh  of  my  heart  will  after  to-morrow  be  gratified. 
'Conjiantia  will  have  pledged  her  faith  to  me  ;  I  ffiall 
call  my  beloved  friend  by  the  dear  name  of  Brother. 
-Within  three  days  Conft<mtia  and  Charles  will  he 
iyo\ir  children ;  they  will  be  there  !  .  .  .   We  ftiall 

•  never  breakfafl:  without  them  •  ,  .  Adelaide  and  Con- 
'ftantia  will  be  placed  between  my  parents ;  Charles 
-and  I  fhall  be  at  their  feet.  During  this  difcourfe, 
Adelaide,  reclining  gently  on  my  fhoulder,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  looked  tenderly  on  her  brother, 
and  from  time  to  time  preflcd  one  of  my  hands, 
which  (he  held  in  her's  . .  .  Theodore  left  us  at  nine 
to  go  to  Madame  de  Valmont ;  and  Adelaide  retired 
to  write  fome  letters  :— only  A4onf.  d'Almane  and  I 
remained  ;  and  the  pleafure  of  talking  of  our  chil- 
dren kept  us  together  till  dinner.  We  not  only 
were  tranfported  with  our  prefent  profpcrity,  but 
we  enjoyed  all  the  felicity  which  we  difcovered  in 
future  days.  I  fee  you  returned  to  Paris  j  and  your 
•children  and  mine  educated  in  the  fame  principles, 

forming  but  one  family,  too  numerous,  too  ur-ited 
not  to  conflitute  a  focicty  nx  themfelves.  Their  vir- 
tues, their  affedtion,  and  their  behaviour  making 
the  happinefs  of  our  lives  !  Such  dtlightful  hopes 
caimot  be  chimerical :  we  have  a  right  to  expert 
what  we  have  deferved  to  fee  realifcd.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  joy  which  fills  this  houfe;  /Adelaide 
and  Theodore  are  adored,  and  they  now  receive  the 
moft  afFecfing  teftimonies  of  afFedfion  from  all  the 
fervants.  But  there  are  two  perfons  who  partake 
M4  ahnoft 
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almoft  all  the  fentiments  which  I  feel,  ^Jinvilk 
and  Mifs  Bridget.  He  has  already  made  ten  alle- 
gorical pictures  upon  the  marriages  of  Theodore  and 
Adelaide.  Befides  he  fhews  his  fatisfailion  by  an 
excefs  of  gaiety,  which  makes  him  appear  mad. 
As  for  Miis  Bridget,  fhe  is  much  more  deeply  af- 
fe«Sted  :  fhe  fays,  fhe  is  charmed  j  in  tS^^i  fhe  can 
neither  fpeak  nor  weep.  She  was  never  very  ex- 
plicit; lutnow,  fhe  cannot  even  return  the  com- 
pliments made  her  en  Adelaide'''^  nuptials  j  fhe  can 
only  bow  her  he^J,  and  repeat,  that  fhe  is  charmed. 
Theodore  prefented  d' Ainville  this  morning  with  an 
annuity  of  1500  livres,  and  Adelaide  did  the  like  for 
her  dear  Mifs  Bridget.  For  the  reft,  tbefe  two  per- 
sons, who  have  been  of  fuch  great  ufe  to  me  in  the 
education  of  my  children,  will  end  their  lives  with 
me ;  they  will  remain  in  the  fame  rooms  which  they 
now  occupy  ;  and  they  both  look  forward  to  the 
time,  v/henthey  can  devote  their  talents  to  the  educa- 
tion of  my  grand-children.  My  grand- children  ! 
...  In  a  year  moft  probably  I  fhall  be  a  grand- 
mother !  Oh  how  I  fhall  doat  on  the  children  of 
Adelaide,  and  on  Theodore'^  !  How  extremely  dear 
will  the  daughter  of  Adelaide  be  to  me  !  To  me 
who  can  never  hear  her  call  Hermione  my  child  with- 
out emotion. 


The  Chevalier  de  Her  bain  to  the  fame. 

Monday,  17, 

J[  Am  commiflioned.  Madam,  to  continue  the 
Journal ;  and  I  nudi  iin<\  it  to  the  Count  de  Rofevil'e 
Dei'oru  nine  o'clock  this  evejiing.     Madame  d'Al- 

viane-. 
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mane,  furrounded  by  fifteen  people,   who   will  not 
leave*iier  tiH  midnight,  will  not  be  able  to  write  till 
after  fuppcr  j  therefore,  I  hope  you  Avill  excufe  my 
being  the  relator  this  day  :  but  without  partisJity 
you  will  lofe  nothing ;  for,   in  reality,  1  am  the 
only  perfon  in  the  houfe  who  is  at  leifure  to  write» 
joy  and  happintfs  have  turned  all  their  heads.     The 
buhnem  .:.f  the  day  is  the  acceptance  of  tlie  ivedding~ 
bajket  kix  bv  the  Chevalier  de  Valrnont.     Firft  of 
all  you  muft  know,  if  you  have  not  already  fome 
idea  of  it,  tliat  Mademoifelle  d"  Almane  has  declared 
£he  will  neither  accept  of  diamonds  nor  trinkets;  in 
fa6t,   the  gifts  of  A'L.ci'-rne  cPJlmane  and  the  prefents 
from  uncles  and  aunts  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  gratify  the  wifhes  of  a  much  lefs  fenfible  and  mo- 
derate young  perfon,  than  our  charming  Adelaide. 
At  five  o'clock   the  arrival  of  the  bafket  was  an- 
nounced, which  made  us  eager  to  have  a  peep  at  it. 
Madame  d'Olcy,  with  whom  I  am  a  favourite,  whif- 
pered  me,  that  fhe  had  not  been  confulted,  and  fhe 
was  fare,  it  would  be  in  a  frightful  tafte.     She  went 
into  Mademoifelle  d^ /ilmaue's  clofet,  where  we  faw 
the  bafket,  and  it  really  was  rather  a  meaii-looking 
one.     Madame  dOicy  put  on  a  fcornful  look  ;   i 
winked  at  her,  and  opeiicd  the  bafket;  being  a  nice 
obferver,  fhe  prefently  judged   the  contents  (mil- 
lenary) were  not  worth  40:0  livre?.     Judge,  Ma- 
dam, of  her  indignation  :   while  fhe  was  attacking 
her  filler    and  nephew   with  the  moft  ill-natured 
pleafantry,  Madame  de  Litnours  fi.niflicd  emptying 
the  bafket,  and  difcover^^d   a  very  pretty  pocket- 
book  at  the  bottom, 'on  which  was  written  Hermvme'% 
name.     Little  Hermiore  came  running  to  us  quite 
delighted  :  Madame  de   Limours  gave  the  pocket- 
book  to  Mademoifelle  d'Jlmane,  wlw  openijig  ity 
M  5  fouiid 
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found  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with  fomething 
inclofed  therein,  A  wedding  gift  from  Mad:»ne  de 
Valmont  to  her  daughter.     Adelaide  blufhed  and  look- 
ed at  her  mother,  who,  on  opening  the  paper,  found 
it  inclofed   a  fettlement  of  4000   livres  a  year  on 
Hermione  during  her  life.     Madame  d'Almane^  and 
Madame  de  Limours  embraced    the    Chevalier  de 
yalmont.    Madame  d'Ohy  in  a  cold  conftrained  man- 
ner exclaimed,  that  is  delightfid  !  and  Mademoifelle 
d" Almane  with  a  moft  inchanting  grace  took  Her- 
mione by   the  hand,  and    faid,  you  may  accept  of 
this  prefent,  my  dear  girl,  for  to-morrow  he  will 
be  your  father.     Then  leading   Hermione  to  him, 
told  her  to  embrace  him,  and  he  returned  it  with  the 
,  greateft  tranfports,  holding  her  for  fome  time  in  his 
arms.     AH  this  while  Theodore^   from   whom    no 
fecrets  are  hid,  being  impatient  that  all   the  trea- 
fures  of  thebafket  fhould  be  difcovered,  lifted  up  a 
kind  of  pocket  which  contained  a  bit  of  pafteboard. 
■ — Here  is  a  plan,  faid  he,  for  a  charity-fchool  for 
ten  young  girls  ;  it  is  you,  fifter,  who  are  to  be 
the  foundrefs,  and   for  whom  this  is    intended,  as 
what  was  fuppofed  would  be  the  moft  agreeable  to 
you.     Here  Madame  d'Ohy  cried  out  again,  delight- 
ful, delightful!  Becaufe  fhe  is  all  politenefs  ;  but  I 
am  very  fure  file  thought  that  a  bafket   made  by 
Mifs  Benin,  would  have  been  much  more  dcfirable 
than  this.     You  will   allow.   Madam,    that   fuch 
wedding-gifts  as  thefe  are  ftill  more  honourable  to 
thofe  that  receive,  than  to  thofe  that  give  them. 
For  my  part,  what  I  almoft  as  much  admired,  was, 
.that  out  of  fixty  perfons,  who  have  been  here  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  Madame  d'Alitume  for  the  laft 
two  hours,  there  is  not  one  knows  the  contents  of 
the  baf«i€t.     It  is  true,  Madame  de  Limours  went 

home. 
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home,  or  (he  alone  would  have  made  it  public  ; 
fir  Monlieur  and  Madame  i^  Alnia^-e  never  fpealc  of 
what  pafies  in  the  family  to  thofe  wiiom  it  does  not 
concern.  Befides,  in  this  houfe,  great,  delicate,  and 
virtuous  a6tions  are  not  remarked  ;  they  give  fatif- 
fadlion  and  pleafure,  but  never  that  extreme  fur- 
prife  which  makes  them  efteemed  miraculous,  and 
worthy  of  being  the  common  talk  of  the  week  :  as 
a  proof,  after  having  examined  the  baik:et,  we  left 
the  clofet  ;  and  though  there  w.;s  none  but  the 
family,  Madame  d" Aimane  changed  the  converfa- 
tion,  and  no  more  was  faid  of  the  bafkct.  There 
is  in  this  fnnplicity  of  acfing  fomething  fo  fublime, 
that  it  demands  from  the  bottom  of  the  foul  the  ut- 
rnoll:  of  our  admiration. 

Porpyhry  is  juft  arrived  in  time  to  compofe  the 
n-uptial  fongs.  I  am  writing.  Madam,  in  a  clofet 
adjoining  the  faloon,  and  am  interrupted  every 
minute  by  one  or  oth<^r  with  fome  meflage  for 
you  ;  among  others,  there  is  Porphyry^  who  com- 
plains of  your  filence  j  and  Aladame  de  Pulfigny^. 
the  widow  of  a  relation  of  Madame  de  Valmont^ 
who  fpent  fome  time  with  you  in  Champagne,  at 
your  mother-in-law's.  This  Madame  ^t?  Puijigny 
is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  perfons  I  ever  met 
wiih:  (he  is  lively  and  eafy,  without  being  capri- 
cious: (he  argues  without  feveuty,  and  contra- 
dicts without  difpleafmg  ^  (he  has  read  and  feen  a 
great  deal,  and  her  converfation  is  as  in{tru6\ive 
as  it  is  entertaining  :  in  (hort,  the  goodnefs  of  her 
heart  keeps  pace  with  her  wit  and  agreeable  man- 
ner, and  muft  be  produfiive  of  the  moft  lafting 
and  folid  friendfhip.  It  gives  me  pain  that  you 
were  only  eighteen  years  old  when  you  laft  met 
her,  as  I  am  afraid  you  will  i^ot  recolle<ft  her^ 

particularly. 
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pai  ticularly  as  her  age  would  make  you  feel  fo 
much  refpcft  for  her,  that  you  could  not  form  an 
exaftcftimateof  her  worth.  Adieu,  Madamj  accept 
with  your  ufual  goodnefs,  my  profeflions  of  that 
real  attachment  for  you^  which  I  have  vowed  for 
iSi;.  The  only  perfon  in  the  world,  who  can 
poih'oly  love  you  better,  infifts  upon  my  pen,  and 
I  cannot  refufe  it. 

Oh  !  my  daughter!  rhy  dear  daughter!  to-mor- 
row is  the  day  !  It  muft  be  within  twelve  hours  !. . « 
Confider  the  agitation  and  confufion  I  am  in  !  . . . . 
I  can  write  no  more ;  my  hand  trembles  fo,  and 
my  heart  is  fo  full !  Adieu,  my  child  !  <  .  .  .1  am 
happy.... and  I  love  you  beyond  exprejjion* 


LETTER    LXIX. 

^he  Baronefs  to  Madame  d'Qjialis, 

Saint  *♦*. 
Tuefday  Jprll  i8. 

^  He  is  matried  I  ....  O  God,  grant  that  it  may 
be  for  her  happinefs  I  . . . .  that  hope  alone  dire(£led 
me.  Neither  intereft  nor  ambition  determined  my 
choice  :  I  m^ay  therefore  be  allowed  to  cxpedl  from 
this  union  all  the  joy  of  my  life. 

You  will  credit  me,  that  I  never  clofed  my  eyeS 
this  night :  No  fooner  did  I  behold  the  firft  dawn 
of  day,  than  I  fung*  I  rofe  haftily,  and  was  go- 
ing down  to  MonCieur  d' /i/mane^  when  my  daugh- 
ter came  into  my  room  :  (he  threw  herfelf  into  my 
arms  5  afterwards   {he   fell   at  my  feet,  bathed    in 

tears,  and  eagerly  embracing  my  knees Oh, 

Mamma3 
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Mamma !  exclaimed  flie,  you  are  going  to  give 
me  a  new  mafter ;  but  in  delegating  to  him  thofe 
facred  rites  which  you  have  over  your  daughter, 
promife  me  at  leaft  to  preferve  and  exert  them  your* 
felf  in  their  full  extent.  On  my  part  I  vow  you 
the  fame  fubmiflive  obedience  I  have  ever  paid  you# 
The  firft  and  deareft  wifh  of  my  heart  is,  to  take 
you  for  my  model,  to  copy  you,  if  it  be  poflible  j 
to  obferve  all  your  advice,  to  devote  my  love  to 
you.  I  am  fenfible,  that  all  your  happinefs  de- 
pends on  my  conduit.     Ah !  I  will  juftify  your 

expedlations  ! Did  I    not  refpedt  my  duties, 

I  would  fulfill  them,  to  infure  your  felicity;  I 
would  fulfil  them  for  your  fake,  who  was  to  me  in 
the  place  of  a  Governefs  and  an  inftrudlrefs  ;  who 
was  my  dear  benefadlrefs,  my  tender  mother !  . . . , 
At  thefe  words  fhe  raifed  her  arms  towards  mej 
and  looked  at  me  with  thofe  melting  eyes,  which 
fo  juftly  defcribe  the  tendernefs  and  purity  of  her 
foul ! .  .  .  .  I  raifed  her  up,  and  embraced  her  a 
thoufand  times.  I  could  not  fpeak,  but  flie  faw 
into  my  heart. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Monfieur  d' Almane  ancf 
Theodore  came  to  feek  us.  My  fon,  already  drefled, 
haftened  us  to  our  toilets.  Mine  did  not  take  long, 
I  would  myfelf  drefs  Adelaide,  What  a  pleafure  I 
felt  in  decorating  her;  in  placing  in  her  head  that 
little  fprig  of  orange  flowers  !  *    in  putting  on  her 

nuptial  robe  ! Adelaide^  who  is  commonly 

only  pretty,  was  beautiful  to  day.  A  foft  melan- 
choly was  fpread  over  her  features,  and  added  to  the 
beauty  and  noblenefs  of  her  figure,  made  her  mo- 
defty  more  affeding. 

*  A  confecrated  nofegay*  always  worn  by  Bricies. 

I  fhall 
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.1  {hall  not  pretend  to  defcribe  what  I  ftit  in  corr- 
dufting  her  to  church  ;  in  lecing  her  at  the  altar  !  . . . 
You  will  one  day  marry  a  daughter,  and  you  will 

then  know  all,  that  pafled  in  my  heart As 

jfoon  a^;  the  ceremony  was  over,  We  all  fet  out  for 
Saint  *  *  ;  where  I  mall  remain  all  the  Summer  and 
Autumn;  my  fon-in-law,  or  rather  my  fecondlbn, 
and  Theodore^  will  ftay  till  the  time  of  the  Summer 
campaign  ;  that  is  to  fay  till  the  month  of  June.  The 
poor  Vifcountefs  is  obliged  to  leave  us  to-morrow, 
■in  order  to  return  to  her  attendance  on  Madame  de 
Valce,  who  cannot  live  a  week  longer.  It  is  fet- 
tled, that  Theodore  and  Conftantia  fhall  only  refide 
four  years  with  Monfieur  d" Ahnane  ;  and  then  they 
are  to  take  poileffion  of  an  apartment,  which  is  al- 
lotted them  in  the  houfe  which  die  Viicountefs  is 
building.  It  is  but  juft,  that  he  fliould  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  only  child  that  is  left  him,  and  for 
whom  he  has  for  thefe  laft  two  years  conceived  the 
moft  tender  aiFecSion.  In  four  years  Theodore  will 
be  .twenty- four ;  he  may  then  quit  the  paternal 
dwelling  without  danger :  befides,  the  Vifcountefs's 
houfe  will  be  fo  near  this,  that  this  feparation  can- 
not be  felt. 

I  am  nov/,  my  dear  child,  going  to  give  you  a 
defcription  of  the  wedding  prefent  I  made  my 
children.  I  took  Adelaide  and  Theodore  into  my 
clofet ;  and  fetching  from  my  beaureau  two  copies 
©fa  Work  in  three  thick  volumes  :  This,  faid  I, 
my  children,  is  all  I  have  left  to  give  you.  It  is 
written  for  you;  and  intitled.  Letters  on  Edu- 
cation ....  You  will  find  in  them  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  and  fafhions  of  the  world.  In 
this  Iketchof  human  life,  I  wiftied  to  point  out  to 
you  the  road  v/hich  leads  to  happinefs  \  to  mark 

the 
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the  rocks  you  {hould  avoid,  the  crofles  and  errors 
from  which  you  {hould  preferve  yourfelves.  This 

undertaking   required   courage! I  knew  itj 

nor  was  I  ignorant  of  the  numberlefs  dangers  to 
which  we  expofe  ourfelves  by  attacking  without 

referve  vice  and  folly  ! But   neither  fear,  nor 

any  other  confideration  could  flop  me  when  I  was 

writing  for  you.      I  had  no  difficulty,  or  even  any 

merit    in  fpeaking    the   truth:    my   willi  was  to 

inlighten  you.     It  was  labouring  for  your  happi- 

nefs  and  my  own.     I   am  ftill   young  enough  to 

flatter  myfjlf  with  the  hopes  of  fuperintending  the 

education  of  your  children  :    but  if  death  fhould 

rob  you   of  your  mother,  you  will  find    in  thefe 

books  all  the  advice  (he  could  have  given   you. 

This  book  is  adapted  to  youth,  not  to  childhood  : 

it  reveals  all  the  fecrets  of  education.  If  you  adopt 

my  method,  do    not  give  it  your  children  before 

their  wedding-day.     In  fine,  you  alone  can  j  udge, 

and  prove  to  others,  if  my  fyftem  really  deferves 

to  be  preferred.     If  you  never  fwerve  from  your 

duties,  if  you  preferve  your  principles  untaijited, 

if  you  are  always  virtuous  and  benevolent ;  if  your 

knowledge   and   your    talents  daily  procure    you 

new  pleafures;  in  fliort,  if  you  find  an  inexhauf- 

tible  fpring  of  happinefs  in  the  conftant  purfuit  of 

benevolence,  and  the  pradlice  of  every  virtue .... 

then  my  plan   is  a  good  one;  my  fyftem  is  not 

chimerical ;  and  my  work  is  no  romance.    O,  my 

dear  children !   I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  prove 

the  utility  of  this  work  j^when  your  characters 

and  your  hearts  are  known,  the  method  I  have 

followed  will  be  applauded. 

FINIS. 
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Courfe  of  Reading  purfiied  by  Adelaide, 
from  the  Age  of  fix  Tears^  to  Twenty-two, 


A 


Delaide  could  read  perfeftly  well  at  fx 

years  old  ;  but  then  fhe  only  read  by  way  of  lef- 
Ion,  and  did  not  underftand  what  it  was  about. 
An,'  though  by  that  time  fhe  knew  the  Hiftoryof 
the  Bibl-e,  ftie  learned  it  folely,  by  means  of  the 
Magic  Lanthern.  She  had  alfo  fome  notion  of 
Geography,  which  fhe  learned  by  means  of  Per- 
fpe£live  Glafles  ;  and  ihe  had  feen  Pekin,  Canton, 
Mofcow,  Kola,  &c.  a  thoufand  times.  She  not 
only  knew  the  Capitals,  but  the  principal  rivers, 
and  other  things  worth  notice  ;  which  fhe  learnt 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  amufmg  herfelf  with  Ma- 
dame d'Jlmane  and  Mifs  Bridget^  in  looking  through 
the  Perfpe6live  Glafs.  She  fpoke  French  and 
Englifh  equally  well.  Such  were  Adelaide's  im- 
provements, when  fhe  arrived  in  Languedoc. 
Although  fhe  appeared  to  have  both  penetration 
and  fenfe  at  that  age,  yet  Madame  d'Ahnane  did 
not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  her  to 
read  thofe  little  Tales,  which  are  compofed  for 
children  in  their  infancy.  She  thought  it  better 
to  give  her  fix  months  preparation  for  reading 
them,  by  teaching  her  to  read  little  true  ftories. 
flill  better  adapted  to  her  capacity,  but  which 
were  not  worthy  the  notice  of  the  publick.  Ma- 
dame d'Jlmane  had  five  or  fix  fets  of  thefe  little 
works  printed  ;  but  took  care  to  conceal  her  being 
the  author.  When  fhe  arrived  in  Languedoc, 
{he  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  produce 
them  5  for  Ihe  would  not  give  them  to  her  daugh- 
ter. 
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ter,  but  at  the  time  when  they  might  be  ufeful. 
Adelaide  was  very  impatient  to  read  to  herfelf  j 
and  her  eagernefs  was  encreafed  by  deferring  to 
fatisfy  it; — however,  one  day,  that  ihe  had  been 
contradifting  her  brother,  there  came  a  pedbr  to 
the  Gaflle  with  books,  one  of  which  fhe  was  per- 
mitted to  choofe;  fhe  did  not  fail  to  take  the 
only  one  which  was  bound  ;  indeed  it  was  in 
Red  Morocco,  with  a  gilt  edge  ;  when  Ihe  had 
purchafed  it,  fhe  found  it  was  called,  The  Hiftory 
of  Cephifa,  a  charming  little  girl,  very  mild  and 
obedient,  who  never  contradi,Sted  her  broiher  in 
her  life.  She  read  this  hiftory  with  great  de- 
light; and  that  very  tv^vinx^  Adelaide  afked  her 
brother's  pardon,  and  aflured  him  fhe  would  never 
more  behave  ill  to  him.  A  week  after  came  ano-» 
ther  pedlar,  and  brought  another  book,  which 
was  a  new  leflbn*.  In  Ihort,  in  fix  months 
Adelaide  had  read,  and  got  by  heart,  all  the  little 
neatly  bound  books,  in  which  were  Madame 
d'Jlmane's  hiftories. 

At feven  years  old  fhe  had  read  The  Bible,  The 
Converfation  of  Emilias,  and  Let  Hochets  MorauXf 
by  Monf.  Monget ;  which  are  pleafing  Tales  in 
\eik,  dedicated  to  Mademoifelles  d'Orleans  and 

*  Madame  d^Almatie  made  ufe  of,  more  than  once,  this  indi- 
re(5l  method  of  giving  inftruiTtion.  When  Adelaide  \th  Lan- 
giiedoc  to  return  to  Paris,  flie  was  ten  years  old,  and  during  that 
Winter  (he  ufed  every  morning  at  breakfaft  to  read  aloud  the 
P:iiis  Gazette.  During  this  Winter,  flie  read  near  fixty  falle 
fheets,  which  her  mother  had  cauled  to  be  printed  exprefsly  for 
her,  and  fubltituted  inftead  of  the  real  news-papers  ;  Adelaide 
and  Theodore  read  all  thefe  with  inexpreffible  delight.  They 
contained  pleafing  hiitories  ;  proofs  of  great  courage ;  benevo- 
lence; filial  affection,  &c.  &c.  and  many  other  fimilar  iefibns» 
which  were  thought  neceffary  for  the  particular  occnflon. 

di 
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de  Chartres  y  thcfe  ^^jW^.W.^  got  by  heart. f.  At 
feven  years  and  halt"  (he  read  Plays  and  Dialogues 
for  Children,  written  by  Madame  cie  la  Fite,  a 
work  in  two  voiumesj  equally  valuable  and  in- 
tereiling,  as  well  for  the  ufe  it  is  of  to  children, 
as  .  by.  ,the  wit  and  graces  with  wh;ch  it  abounds. 
^t  eight  years  old  fhe  read  the  feven  volumes  des 
Annales  dt  la  P  ertu  ;  La  Geographie  comparee^  by 
Moaf.  Mentelky  and  a  Treatife  on  Heraldry. 
^y  this  time  Adelaide  began  to  write  a  large  hand 
pretty  well,  and  inftead  of  giving  her  one  fingle 
fentence  for  a  copy,  £he  had  a  different  page  every 
day.  The  firft  fne  began  with,  was  ie  Catechijmt 
iii/lorique,  which  lafted  her  fix  months  ;  and  the 
next  fix  months,  flie  wrote  VAbrege  de  la  Geogra- 
phies by  Monf.  le  Ragois. 

At  nine  years  aid  (he  wrote  I'Abrege  de  I'Hi/loire 
Poetiqu^,  and  I' InJii-nSiion  fur  les  Metamorphofes 
d'Ovide^  alfo  by  Ragois ;  which  lafted  her  till  Ihe 
was  ten^  when  ihe  read,  and  acied,  five  Come- 
dies of  the  Theatre  d' Education :  Agar  dans  le 
IMfert.\  les  Flacons;  la'Colombe  y  P Enfant  Gate  znd 
i\Jveugie  de  Spa.  To  thefe  were  added  Elements 
de  Po'efie  Vran^oife^ .  three  Volumes  in  Twelves, 
and  Robinfon  Crufoe.  By  this  time  her  leflbns 
for  writing,  were  an  Abridgement  of  The  Beauties 
of  Hiftory,  as  fhe  then  began  to  write  Englifli, 
v/hich  before  fhe  could  only  fpeak.  When  fhe 
had  written  her  Englifh  copy,  we  made  her  read 
it  in  order  to  pronounce  it  properly  j  and  this 
taught  her  to  read  Englifh  ;  fo  that  one  leflon 
contained  three.  Writing,  Hiftory,  and  the  Eng- 
lifti  Language. 

At  eleven  years  old  fhe   wrote  over  again   all 

f  Les  Hochets  Moraux  are  to  be  had  at  Lambert's  and  Bau- 
^oiiin's  rue  dc  la  Harpe. 

thofc 
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thofe  books,  which  we  have  juil  mentioned  j  and 
Ihe  knew  bv  heart  the  Annaiei  de  la  P'enu  fo  much 
the  better,  for  having  feen  in  the  tapeftries  and 
magic  lantherns  the  niofl  remarkable  incidents  in 
Hiftory.  She  alfo  read  at  this  age,  RoUin's  An-; 
cient  Hiftorv,  The  Imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
llie  Father's  InftruJlions  to  his  Children  j  and 
le  Theatre  de  Campi/iron. 

»*  At  twelve  years  eld  fhe  received  the  Sacrament; 
fhe  read  les  ^atre  fins  de  P  Homme,  by  Monfieur 
Nicole;  an  excellent  book,  which,  read  in  early, 
youth,  makes  an  impreiiion  not  to  be  effaced, 
Echard's  Roman  Hiftory  ;  le  Theatre  de  la  Grange^ 
Chancel ;  and  Macaulay's  Hiftory  of  England. 

At  thirteen  fhe  read  the  Princefs  of  Cleves,  Zaide,, 
Cleveland,  the  Deane  of  Coleraine,  Anecdotes  of 
the  Court  of  Philip  Auguftus,  the  reft  of  the  Thea^ 
tre  d' Education  j  a  book  on  Mythology,  by  Madame, 
d' Almane,  and  the  Travels  of  Cyrus:  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  year  fhe  wrote  for  her  copies,  a  Col- 
ledlion  of  Poems  taken  from  different  authors  j  fuch 
as  Bertaut,  Godeau^  Pavilion,  Dijhiahis,  kc.  At; 
fourteen  fhe  read  Tremblay's  Inilrucftions  from  a 
father  to  his  Children  ;  a  good  book,  which  con- 
tains a  courfe  of  inftru£lion  well  written  upon  all  . 
fubjedls ;  The  Hiftory  of  France,  by  ydly,  6cc.  j 
le  Theatre  de  Boijfy ;  le  Theatre  de  Marivaux,  U 
Spe^iacle  de  la  Nature,  by  Monf.  Pluche  \  Hifioire^ 
des  InfeSfes,  in  two  vols,  and  Lady  M.  W.  Monta- 
gue's Letters.  Adelaide  began  at  this  time  to  read 
Italian,  which  fhe  already  fpoke  very  well,  and  fet 
out  with  the  tranflation  of  the  Peruvian  Letters,  and 
les  Comedies  de  Goldoni,  She  continued  writing  the 
Poems  before  mentioned,  and  began  to  anfwer  the 
Letters  written  by  Msidame  d'Almane,  as  mentioned 

in 
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in  the  third  volume,  and  alfo  took  Extrafts  of  what 
ihe  read. 

Kx.  fifteen  fhe  read  ks  Synonymes  de  V Abhe  Girard, 
la  Maniere  de  bien  penfer  dam  les  ouvrages ^d'efprit. 
One  vol.  Refiexions  critiques  fur  la  poefie  (if  Jidr  la 
peinture,  by  the  Abbe  Dubos ;   Hijioire  de  Pierre  le- 
Grand  I   Voltaire's   Univerfal   Hiftoryj    Theatre   de 
DeJJouches ;  Theatre  de  la  Chaufee ;  D.  ^lichotte  ;  la 
Poeiique  de  Marmontel  -^  Hume's  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Works  of  Metaltatio  in  their  original 
languages ;  and-this  year  fhe  only  wrote  her  Copies 
with  a  Mafter  twice  a  week ;  fhe  finifhed  the  An- 
fwers  to  Madame  d^Almayie\  Letters  ;  and  made 
Extracts  from  the  Englifh  and  Italian  Hiflories.    At 
fixteen  fhe  read  Virgil's  i^neid  and  his  Georgics, 
tranflated  by  Monf.  VAbbe  de  I'ljle ;  Madame  Se- 
vigny's  Letters',   Fontaine's  Fables i  Tranflation  of 
the  Greek  Theatre  j  Theatre  de  Crehillon,  and  fome 
detached  Pieces,  as   Manlius^  de  la  Fofe  j   /friane, 
and  the  Comte  d'E/px,  de  Thomas  Corneille ;  la  Me- 
tromanie ;  Ines  de  Cajiro ;  the  Tranflations  of  Plautus 
and  Terence;  ClarifTa,  and  Thomfon's  Works  in 
Englifh  ;  and  Paflo  Fido,   in   Italian. — This  year 
Adelaide  left  off  writing  Copies,  and  only  wrote 
Extracts,  and  made  Verfes.     She  alfo  began  again 
to  compofe  Anfwers  to  the  Letters  Madame  d'Al- 
mane  had  written  ;  and  in  fix  months  fhe  had  written 
forty  Anfwers.     At  feventeen  fhe   read    Voltaire^s 
Age  of  Lewis  Fourteenth^  and  his  Hifiory  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth ;  the  Poems  of  Madame  Des  Houlieres  ; 
the  Works  of  Grejfet ;  Theatre  du  Grand  Corneille ; 
Theatre  de  Racine ;  Theatre  de  Voltaire  ;  les  Sermons 
de  Bourdaloue  j  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  and  Pa- 
mela in  Englifh ;    with  Arioflo  in  Italian.     She 
made  Extrafts  from  Hifbory,  and  from  Corneille , 
fhe  read  Voltaire's  Edition  of  the  latter,  in  order  to 

judge 
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judge  of  it  herfelf.  When  ftie  had  made  her  Re- 
marks, Madame  J^Almane  rorrefted  her  opinions, 
by  (hewing  her  Foltaires ;  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
ftrving,  that  his  were  not  all  equally  juft.  *  Be-^ 
tween  eighteen  and  nineteen  fhe  read  'Theatre  de  Mo- 
here  j  BoiUau's  Works  ;  Regnard ;  Dufreni ;  the 
Poems  of  J.  B.  RcuJJeau  f ;  Ssrmom  de  Majfillon  \ 
with  the  Spedlators  in  Englifh,  and  Petrarch  in  Italian. 
After  the  marriage  of  Adelaide,  Madame  d' AU 
mane  engaged  her  to  continue  her  reading  as  ufual, 
which  fhe  did  at  her  toilet ;  and  as  fhe  received  no 
company  at  her  houfe  for  two  years  after  fhe  was 
married,  fhe  had  time  to  purfue  her  fludifes  from 
eighteen  and  a  half  to  twenty  years  and  a  half. 
She  read  during  that  time  Letters  on  Education  ; 
Emilius  and  Odyjpy-y  Buffon^  Natural  Hijiory, 
Telemachus,   Flechier,  Bojfuet,    Mafcaron ;    les  Ca- 

■f-  Among  others,  the  cilticifm  on  that  beautiful  imprecation 
of  Camilla,  in  the  Horaces; — and  in  that  line  in  Rodugune  is 
admirable,  becaiift  it  comes  from  Cleopatra  ;  whofe  delperate 
charafler  and  motives  of  aftion  it  points  out  fo  well :  after  hav« 
ing  heard  her  fay  thefe  words  :  Fall  upon  me  Heaven^  &c.  &c. 
we  are  not  furprifed  to  fee  her  poifon  herfelf  with  a  view  of  be- 
ing revenged.  Take  away  this  fingle  fpeech  of  the  Play,  and 
the  plot,  which  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  any  on  the  Theatre, 
would  appear  no  longer  probable.  The  Author  of  Zara  ought 
to  feel,  better  than  any  one,  the  fuperior  merit  of  the  above 
excellent  line.— Ofmyn  fays,  lam  not  jealous  :  Ha^ve  I  e-ver 
been  fo  ! — This  beautiful  piece  of  oratory,  prepares  us  for  every 
thing  :  it  gives  us  the  chara6ler  of  Ofmyn  5  it  fliews  us  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  plot.  Take  away  this  one  line  from  the  Play, 
and  the  murder  of  Zara  would  only  infpire  one  with  horror  and 
amazement,  and  the  catalhophe  would  appear  no  longer  proba- 
ble. 

\  The  great  merit  of  RoulTeau's  Poems  depend  Icfs  on  his 
thoughts  than  on  his  harmony.  It  is  neceffary  to  hrive  read  a 
great  deal  of  Poetry  in  order  to  taite  the  beauties  of  his  ;  and  for. 
this  reafon  Madame  (TAlmane  did  not  hurry  herfelf  to  give  them 
to  her  daughter. 

raSferes 
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raSlefes  de  la  Bruyere  ;  Rochefoucciult's  Maxims ;  and 
in  Englifli  Pope's  Works,  and  Locke,  including 
the  Iliad  of  Pope  fo  elegantly  tranflated  j  with  the 
Hiftory  of  Italy  by  Guidardini,  and  the  Works. of 
Dante,  in  Italian. 

■  'From  the  age  of  twenty  and  a  half  to  twenty^twoy 
fhe  read  the  Penjees  de  Pafcal ;  Gil  Bias  ;  Memoirs 
»f  the'  Mijlory  of  France  j  Hamilton's  Works  j  Trea- 
tife  on  Wifdom,  by  Charron;  Perfian  Letters  j  and 
rEfprit  de>  Lo'ix ;  in  Englifh,  Milton  and  Shakef- 
peare,  and  in  Italian,  La  Jerufalem  delivree. 

At  tiuenty-tvoo  Madame  d^ Almane  gave  her  notice 
of  all  the  New  Works  which  were  worth  reading ; 
and  advifed  her  to  read  over  agaiji  the  books  fhe 
had  been  accuftomed  to  from  fixteen  to  twenty-two; 
which  would  lafl:  her,  with  fome  additional  books 
which  it  was  neceffary  fhe  fhould  be  acquainted 
with,  fuch  as  Fontenelie's,  Plurality  of  Worlds^  fes 
DifcQiirs  Academiques^  and  fome  others,  till  fhe  was 
feven  or  eight-and-twenty.  This  Plan  of  Study 
feems  to  be  carried  to  a  great  length ;  yet  it  does 
not  take  in  many  works  of  which  there  are  Extrafts 
to  be  met  with  in  the  feven  volumes  of  Annales 
des  Veriu  ;  fuch  as  the  Hiflories  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Germany,  Poland,  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Ruffia. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  plan  of  reading,  at  the 
beginning,  only  required  half  an  hour  each  day ; 
and  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  twenty  two,  even  fuppofing  they  did  not 
read  fafl.  There  are  only  two  or  three  of  the 
Works  which  are  voluminous ;  and  there  is  not  a 
year  where  one  has  more  than  fifty  volumes  to  read. 
It  mufl  be  obferved  that  Plays  are  read  in  much 
Jefs  time  than  other  books,  becaufe  the  names  of  the 
perfons  take  up  a  great  part  of  the  room. 

The  ftudies  of  Theodore  were  much  more  ex- 
ten- 
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tenfive.  Many  Latin  Books,  of  which  Adela'tdi 
never  read  evtn  the  tranflations,  as  well  as  many 
books  on  Laws  and  Political  Subjects,  were  com- 
prized in  his  reading.  Yet  there  was  not  more 
time  employed  on  that  account.  Theodore^  from 
the  age  of  lixteen  to  twenty-two,  read  every  day 
about  two  hours  and  a  halt.  He  learned  no  niufic 
nor  Tinging  ;  he  did  not  draw  fo  long  at  a  time  as 
his  filler.  When  the  weather  was  not  fit  for 
walking,  Adelaide  amufed  lierfelf  with  Embroidery, 
or  other  little  works  of  that  kind,  and  Theodore 
read,  played  at  billiards,  he.  So  that  Theodore 
had  read  infinitely  more  than  Adelaide  j  yet  fhe 
met  with  very  few  women  who  had  fo  much  know- 
ledge as  herfelf,  or  whofe  ideas  were  more  clear 
and  juft;  for  fhe  had  learned  and  digefted  every 
thing  fhe  had  read. 

A  Mother,  who  wifhes  to  adopt  this  method  of 
ftudying  for  her  daughter,  and  who  at  the  fame  time 
does  not  intend  her  to  learn  Englifn  or  Italian,  will 
have  very  little  to  alter.  It  will  only  be  neceflary 
to  fubftitute  tranflations  from  the  principal  Works 
in  thofe  languages.  Therefore  it  will  only  be  dif- 
penfing  with  feven  books,  which  are  not  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  be  read,  and  which  Adelaide  had  learned 
by  her  Copies  from  ten  years  old  to  thirteen.  Thefe 
books  are  the  Beauties  of  Hillory ;  Father's  In- 
ftruclions  ;  Macaulay's  Hiftory  ;  the  Travels  of 
Cyrus ;  Lady  M.  W,  Montague's  Letters  ;  The 
Peruvian  Letters ;  and  Goldone's  Comedies.  In- 
ftead  of  thefe,  you  may  take  Modeles  Militaires, 
Tn  two  volumes,  Hijioire  generate  des  Vcyages, 
abridged  by  Monf.  de  la  Harpe^  twenty-one  vols. ; 
the  Tranflation  of  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus  ;  and 
Advice  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daughter,  and  to 
her  Son,  by  Madame  de  Lambert.  One  may  add 
I  more 
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more  French  Books,  if  one  does  not  teach  them 
Englifli,  becauib  one  can  read  njuch  fafter  in  one's 
own  language,  unlefs  one  is  quite  perfect  in  others, 
and  then  it  makes  little  or  no  difference.  But 
when  Adelaide  read  Englifh  and  Italian,  they  were 
not  fo  eafy  to  her  as  her  own  tongue ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  fubftituted  for  the  foreign  Worksj 
more  voluminous  Works  in  French. 
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iubieft,  czWtA  Fatheck,  or  the  Cover nifr  of  a  Prince,  in  htr 
Theatre  of  Education  ;  and  therefore  would  not  i-epeat  heifelf 
in  this  Work, 


DllHli^lliiXA 


LB  Genlis,  Stephanie  FllicitI 

575  Ducrest  de  Saint-Aubin 
G4A35  Adelaide  and  Theodore 
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